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PREFACE 


“ The tastes of men differ as much as their senti- 
ments and passions, and in feeling the beauties of art as 
in smelling ffowers, tasting fruits, viewing prospects 

and hearing a melody, every individual must be guided 
by his own sensations and the incommunicable associa- 

tion of his own ideas/' This is what Sir William 

Jones, the first to translate and interpret to Europe this great 

classic of India, remarks regarding the appreciation of a work 
of art. The charm, of a great classic as a work of art, in com- 
mon with all great works of art, lies in its eternal freshness 
and novelty ; and to each and every mind a great work will 
reveal a new meaning and a new charm which alone are the 
source of all the enjoyment one derives from reading it. 

How far it has been possible for us to reveal all the mani- 
fold charm of this great work of classical antiquity, it is for 
the reader to judge. We have spared no pains in bringing to- 
Ther all the accessaries to his enjoyment, selecting the best 
of J1 possible variants, giving a rendering in English of the 
original which is as literal as the idiom allows and adding 
critical, exegeticai and rhetorical notes to aid the readers’ un- 
derstanding of the text. This is all that we have done ; and if 
the reader does his part well, he will surely be able to under- 
I stand and enjoy the book. For after all “We receive only 
I what we give.” 

! In preparing this edition we have in the main followed 

I the Devanagari recension of the text as represented by Monier 

I Williams. We are, indeed, very greatly indebted to that schol- 

I arly edition of the classic. We have further availed ourselves 

i of all printed texts and translations, notably those of Sir William 

i 




Jones, Ryder, and also of the stage version of the; Sakuntala. 
prepared by Das Gupta and Laurence Binyon, with its illuminat- 
ing introduction by India’s greatest living poet. We have 
further consulted much of the vast literature on the subject, 
and we here make our grateful acknowledgments to all these.. 


14th ImSy 1934 


C. R. Devadhar. 

N. G. Sqmi 
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INTRODUCTION 
his duts^ lijc otid woths'. 

Howsoever overlaid with fantasies or encrusted with a mass 
of isolated events separated in time and place, a widely circu- 
lated literary tradition contains within itself a germ of his- 
torical truth and can be set aside on pain of doing serious hamn 
to that truth. Thus it is with king Vikramaditya of Ujjain, the 
liberal patron of learning and arts, of whom the great poet 
Kalidasa was a contemporary. This tradition forms the starting 
point and the basis of the numerous theories regarding the 
age of Kalidasa. Of these two rival theories may here be stated 
as those deserving of consideration. According to one held by 
most European scholars, the Vikrarmditya of the tradition is 
no other than the Gupta king Candragupta II who assumed the 
title of Vikrangditya and succeeded his father Samudragupta 
375 A.D. and made Ujjain his capital. Vincent Smith in 
his. early history of India (P. 304, foot-note) expresses the 
view that the earlier works of Kalidasa were cotnixised before 
413 A. D. during the regime of Candragupta and his later 
works were written under Kumiargupta I (413 A. D. to 455 A. 
D.) ^and that possibly his literary career extended even into 
the reign of Skandagupta (453 A. D. to 480 A. D.) . 

Some are inclined to suggest from the reference .to the 
conquest of the Huns by Raghu in his Digvijaya, that Kalidasa 
must have lived after the victory of Skandagupta over the Huns 
half a century later than the date suggested. But the evidence 
has no probative value. “ There is nothing to indicate any 
reference to reality in this account of the exploits of a king of 
Icing ago, and if Kalidasa had lived in the reign of Skandagupta. 
when the fortune of the royal house was evideitly tottering to 
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a fall, it would be difficult to understand the calm contentment 
with the established order which mar,ks all his works.” 

The other view held by many Indian scholars puts Kali- 
dasa in the first century before our era, and makes him a 
contemporary and a protege of King Vikramaditya the founder 
of the Sarhvat Era — 57 B.C. That there is nothing implausible 
in the assumption is clear when on the strong testimony of 
Patafijaii’s Mahabhasya it has been possible to put back the 
beginnings of court poetry in general by a few centuries of the 
Christian Era. And Epigraphy not merely confirms the evi- 
dence of the Mahabha§ya that artificial poetry originated before 
the commencement of our era, but shows that that poetry conti- 
nued to be cultivated throughout the succeeding centuries.” Al- 
ready in the days of Kaniska (78 A.D.) Asvaghosa wrote his 
Buddhacarita in the artificial style and called it a Mahakavya. 

In connexion with this writer it is interesting to observe 
that there is a striking resemblance between his poetry and the 
poetry of Kalidasa. Not only is there a close parallelism bet- 
ween a few isolated passages and descriptions, but between ideas 
and expressions fairly distributed over the poem. As Prof. R. 
N. Apte has observed these close resemblances warrant the con- 
clusion that “one of the poets is using the other.” It must 
be remembered that Asvagho$a is a philosopher first and a poet 
afterwards; while Kalidasa is an original poet. The proba- 
bility, therefore, is that Aiwaghcsa is the borrower 
and Kalidasa his original Cowell’s theory of Kali- 
dasa’s indebtedness to Asvaghosa rests upon the view that 
Kalidasa belongs to the Gupta period. The hollowness of this 
view, has, however, been shown by Prof. Shembavnekar in an 
article on * the Date of Kalidasa” contributed to “ the Journal 
of the'TJniversi^^ Bombay I, Part VI, pp. 232-246) 
who points out that the Gupta theory is based on the assump- 
tion that Chandragupta II was the first monarch who bore 


the name Vikramaditya, whereas on the testimony of the Raj- 
put Chronicles and the Kathasaritsagara the first king to bear 
that appellation was King Vikramaditya of the Paramara 
dynasty, the hero of countless, legends, the ruler of UjjayinI in 
Kalidasa' s day. It is held by many that the title ‘ Vikramo- 
rvasiya is chosen by 'the poet in order to glorify and im- 
mortalize his patron s name. According to Kathasaritsagara the 
father of Vikramaditya was Mahendraditya. It is curious to 
note that the word Mahendra as an epithet of India is repeated 
by the poet no less than fourteen times in the play and in one 
place it is particularly significant to find the names of the 
father and son linked up : ( 

1 ) K is possible, as Prof. Shemba\Tiekar suggests, 
that the play was written at the time of the intended retire- 
ment of Mahendra from active life, and the coronation of 
Vikrama as king (Kathasaritsagara XVIIL 59-60). The last 
act of the play, therefore, where prince Ayus is installed as the 
young king is but a poetic reflex of the actual course of events 
of the times. 

There is nothing in the arguments adduced by European 
scholars which is repugnant to this theory than Kalidasa lived 
in the 1st century before our era at the court of King Vikrama 
of UjjayinI who founded the Sahivat era. Prof. Keith’s view 
that the conclusive evidence displayed in the works preserv- 
ed to us of elaborate training in all the learning available to a 
Brahmin student of the Gupta era from the science of politics, 
to astrology and the Kamasutra. ., .everything points to his 
flourishing in the time of Gupta glory ” is only a dogmatic as- 
sertion. With regard to the astronomical terms, such as the 
names of the signs of the Solar Zodiac which are supposed to 
be of Greek origin and on which European critics lay so much 
emphasis, it has already been proved by scholars like S. P. 
Pandit, R. .N. A|)te. that there is nothing to show that they 



were unknown to the people of India a few centuries before the 
Christian Era. While the occurrence of un-P^inian expressions 
and grammatical forms such as 

OTWR*, ^ K^idasa can be satisfactorily explained only 
on the assumption that he belonged to a time when the Pacinian 
grammar had not obtained a complete vogue. 

Tire foregoing discussion is enough to justify the truth and 
the vitality of the age-long tradition that the poet belong to 
the days of the glorious King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini — the 
founder of the Samvat era (57 B. C.). 

With regard to the external details of the poets life, we 
know next to nothing ; the numerous legends told about him 
are but empty figments, and only bear testimony to the great- 
ness and extreme popularity of the poet in the land of his 
birth. “ The truly great stand upon no middle ledge ; they 
are either famous or unknown/' But Kalidiasa is both famous 
and unknown. We look in vain in his works for knowledge 
about the facts of his life. The impression that we gather ab- 
out him from them is that of a man, deeply learned in lite- 
rature and philosophy and other traditional lore of the times, 
and more deeply learned in the book of nature. Ujjayira was 
the city of his heart and he is delighted to sing of her glories 
and of the romantic loves of her maidens. He sings of this Gem 
of Avanti, rich with the storied legends of Udayana and the 
consecrated past, this radiant bit of heaven, with her flower- 
sweet balconies, and black-eyed maidens ; of the dread shrine 
of Siva, Mahakala, of her rich gardens and lotus-lakes that 
send their fugitive sweetness through the dark ; and his fond- 
ness for the city is so evident in his loving and lingering descrip- 
tion of her varied charms that one might legitimately conclude 
tliat the poet must have spent at least a part of . his life in this 
city. Further he was a widely-travelled man, and' was a keen 
observer of nature— not only of her sublime and wild aspects. 
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hut also of' her mild and minute manifestations. Rardy has 
a man walked our earth who observed the phenomena of liv- 
ing nature as accurately as he, though his accuracy w^as of 
course that of a poet, not that of the scientist.'’ 

He was essentially an eclectic in his religion and philosophy 
for if the Kumarasambhava is distinctly Sivaistic, the Raghu- 
vamsa is no less distinctly Vi§3>uite in tendency ; while Vediantic 
monism or Simkhya dualism, or the active devotion of Yoga 
equally engaged his regard ; so that, as Ryder says, “ Kali- 
dasa moved among the jarring sects with sympathy for ail, 
-fanaticism for none.’’ A pleasing trait of his personality is 
his modesty which Coleridge recognises as a sure sign of great 
genius. Above all, his writings are coloured with the suffu- 
sion of a charmed equanimity and give the impression of a 
man w^ho walked the earth with a serene and god-like tread, 
with mind and senses keenly responsive to every form of 
beauty, and accepting life and the good things it offers in a 
spirit of sublime acquiescence. 

Of his seven works which have come down to us, three are 
dramas, two epics, one a lyrical piece and one a descriptive 
poem. It is possible to fix the chronology of his dramas, the 
Malavikagnimitra being the composition of his salad days, the 
Vikramorvaslya coming next, and the ^kuntala composed when 
he was in the prime of his manhood. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the Rtusamhara was a juvenile piece ; while 
with regard to the two epics Raghuvainsa and Kumara- 
saihbhava, opinions differ, for whereas the introductory stanzas 
of the Raghu suggest that it was written before Kumara, the 
abrupt and undignified ending of it suggests that the hand 
that wrote it was cold before it was finished ; but then we have 
to remember the tradition that in its original form it consisted 
of twenty-five cantos, of which only nineteen have come down to 
IIS. In general it would be only reasonable to assume that the 
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great works on which his fame chiefly rests-— the sakuntala, the 
Raghuvarh^,, the Kumarasaimbhava and the Meghadiita — be- 
long to a period of his life when his genius had attained to the 
fullest maturity of its powers. 


T he Story of Sdkuntala in the Mahdbhdrata, 

We shall now proceed to give the original story in full in 
order to realise how wonderfully baser metal is transmuted 
into gold by passing through the crucible of the poet’s im- 
agination. 

Once upon a time that strong-armed king accompanied by 
a large army entered a thick wood. There he chased various 
beasts and killed them by the hundred. Then pursuing a 
deer, he came to a beautiful hermitage on the banks of the 
river M^ini, He left his army on the skirt of that tranquil 
resort, and laying aside the insignia of royalty, entered the 
place alone, and sought the sage Kanva ; but finding no one 
there he cried aloud “ Who is there ? until the forest resounded 
with his cry. Hearing his voice, a beautiful maiden, dressed 
in hermit’s garb came out and hailed him with words of wel- 
come, On being asked his purpose he told her that he had 
come to pay reverence to the holy saint Kaova. Did she know 
where he had gone ? 


Sakuntala said, ''My blessed father 
fruits in the forest. Please wait awhile : 
when he returns.” 


is gone to gather 
you shall see him 


Then, in the absence of the sage, the king seeing this, 
lovely maiden of the fair hips and charming smiles, shining in 
her radiant beauty and youth, and her penance and sdf-res- 
traint, said to her, "Who are you ? Whose are you lovely^ 
maid? Why have you come to the forest ? You stole my heart 
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at the first glance. I wish to know more of you. Lovely maid, 
answer me.” 

Thus asked the maiden smiling said in her sweet voice, 

“ O Dujyanta, I am the daughter of the sage Kanva, the high- 
souled, austere, and self possessed saint.” 

Dusyanta said, “ But he is chaste, gentle m.aid, pure 
and holy in the world’s regard. Even virtue may swerve from 
its course, but he would never swerve from his hard vow. 
How were you born his daughter, for you are so fair? I am 
filled with doubt about this. Pray answer me.” 

She then told him the story of her birth as she had heard 
it from the saint. Once, Indra, afraid of the austerities of the 
sage Visvamitra, sent the nymph Menaka to tempt him. She 
went to the sage and made reverence to him and while she was 
Sportively moving about the hermitage her garment was carried 
away by the wind ; the sage was disturbed and called her to 
him. They stayed together for a long time and a daughter 
was bom of the union. Menaka deserted her on the banks of 
the Malini and returned to Indra’s court. The child was cared 
for by Sakuntas (birds) and hence was called sakuntala. The 
saint found her there and reared her up as his foster-child. 

Then Dusyanta said, “ So you are a princess, auspicious 
maiden ; be my loving bride. Tell me what I may do for you. 
Let the whole of my realm be yours today ; be mine by rites of 
Gandharva marriage ; become my wife, sweet maid.” 

Sakuntala answered, “ Promise me truly what I ask you 
in secret. If the son that will be born to me becomes king 
after you, then, 0 Dusyanta, I will marry you.” 

So be it.” the king said without thinking and added 
“O my bride of the charming smile, I will take you to my 
city.” He, then, married her duly according to the Gandhan^a 
rite and dwelt with her. Then on the day of parting, he com- 
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forted her and repeatedly promised her that he would seed 
-a large army to bring his sweet smiling bride to his capital. 

Having thus promised her, the king returned to his 
capital,, his mind filled with thoughts of the sage Kaava, and 
wondering what he might do on hearing the news. Sometime 
after he had left, Kanva came back to the hermitage, and 
sakuntala durst not approach him for shame. But the great 
saint knew it through his divine vision and' he was pleased and 
said, “Dear child, that you lived secretly with a man, for- 
getting me, is as I see it, not against the law ; for the 
Gandharva form of marriage is declared to be the best for a 
K§atriya, when both love one another, and no consecration 
by holy chants is deemed necessary. Du^yanta is the best 
among the men, noble and law-abiding ; and since you have 
found a loving husband, you shall give birth to a noble son, 
mighty in the world.’' 

Sakuntala then begged of the sage to think kindly of 
Du^yanta, her husband. 

She gave birth to a boy of unmeasured powers in the 
hermitage ; his hands were marked with the quoit, and he 
quickly grew to be a splendid boy. When he was only six 
years old he rode on the back of lions, tigers and bears near 
about the hermitage and tamed them and sported with them ,* 
so tliat they gave liim the name ‘ Sarvadamana ’ the 'All-tamer.' 
Them seeing the child and his more than human deeds, Kapva 
■said that it was time the child was consecrated as Yuvaraja 
and calling to him his pupils he bade them take salmntala and 
her boy to her husband’s home. For people do not like a mar- 
ried woman to stay long among her relatives, as it is against the 
law, and destroys their character and reputation. 

They then set out with .Sakuntala and her son for Hasti- 
^ 'Bapura, and drawing near the king who instantly recognised 
her, they led her into his presence. She bowed to him and 
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'■said, “ This is your son, O king, install him as Yuvaraja, even 
as you promised before, when we met.” 

Hearing those words, the king, although he remembered 
everyt.hing, said, “ I know not whose you are, you vile hermit- 
woman ; I do not remember to have wedded you for duty, plea- 
sure or wealth. Stay or leave as you choose ; do v/hat you 
like.” 

Having heard those words Sakuntala was nigh fainting 
for shame and grief and stood motionless like a pillar. Her 
eyes became red with grief and anger ; her lips quivered, and 
she looked obliquely at the king seeming to consume him with 
her glances. Concealing her feelings and controlling her anger 
she held in check the magic power that her penance had given 
her. She thought for a while and looked at her husband in 
rage and grief, and said passionately to him, “ How do you say 
“I do not know ” like any ordinary person when you 
know everything, O king ? ” 

I do not remember the son bom of you, O sakuntala. 
Women are ever such liars. Who will believe your words ? Are 
you not ashamed to talk to me such incredible things ? Go, 
you vile hermit- woman.” 

'Sakuntala made answer, “King, remember truth is the 
highest divinity; do not break your promise. But if you 
cling to a lie and believe not your own self, I must go away. 
There is no union with a man like you. Even without you my 
son shall protect the foursquare, earth adorned with the lofty 
mountains.” 

So saying, Sakuntala started, when a bodiless voice spoke 
to Du^yanta, “ Take your child, Dusyanta, do not scorn your 
wife ^Sakuntala. You are indeed the father of her boy. 
■Sakuntala tells the truth.” Having heard thus, the king joy- 
fully said to his chaplain and ministers : “ Hear these words 




of the angels. For if I were to receive my son, solely relying 
on her words, he would be suspected by the people, he would 
not be pure.” 

Then he received the boy and lovingly embraced him. He 
then honoured his wife and comforting her, said, “ Our mar- 
riage was a secret one ; so to save your reputation, I hesitated 
thus, my Queen ; for the people would have thought that it 
was a woman’s passion that brought you to me. I gladly for- 
give you the harsh words which in an excess of passion you 
spoke to me, because you love me.” Then Dusyanta gave the 
name ’Bharata’ to Sakuntala’s son, and made him crown 
prince (Yuvaraja). 

The changes introduced by the poet. 

Such is the story in its original form set forth with a con- 
siderable concision of all extraneous elements. Into the dry 
bones of this bare and unromantic tale, the poet has breathed 
the life of poetry and lifted it from a story of sordid passion 
into one of the most moving and ideal of loves. Into this 
matrix of the old the poet’s dramatic imagination has fitted in 
such new elements, transforming, adding and reshaping it as 
to sublimate it into the very essence of poetry. 

original story is the rejection of 
bakuntala by Dusyanta for reasons which are anything but con- 
vincing. They give him the character of a rake who would 
ain hide the folly of his youth, and degrade his love into lust, 
rank and disgusting—a mere diversion in the enforced separation 
from his harem-love. Thus the Dusyanta of the epic is de- 
cjdedly contemptible. 

So the first great change which the poet introduces into 
the story is the curse of Durvasas which clouds the king's me- 
mory--a supernatural element whose influence is of a compul- 
sive kind and we feel it has removed the king's capacity oi 
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responsibility for dealing with the situation ; so that what is 
base and unconscionable betrayal of trustful innocence becomes 
only a tragic error involving no conscious breach of right— -but 
on the other hand accompanied by a full conviction of right. 
We thus feel that “ Men fight blindly in the dark ‘ themselves 
the authors of their proper wee/ and the power that works 
through them makes them the instrument of a design not their 
own ” This influence of the supernatural thus saves the king 
from moral responsibility in his repudiation of Sakuntala. But 
the recognition-ring which Dusyanta gave to Sakuntala might 
have saved the situation ; so the play of chance which has 
such an appreciable influence at the most critical point in the 
action. It is just an accident that Sakuntala drops her ring in 
the holy water at Sakravatara, before that fatal moment of 
her encounter with the king. The curse, however, is so modi- 
fied as to exert its baneful influence for a time only until the 
king sees the ring — so miraculously recovered from the maw 
of a carp which a fisherman opened. Here perhaps— in the 
matter of the curse and its modification which to the Indian 
mind are matters of frequent cccurrence — a foreigner will have 
to exercise what Coleridge happily describes as “that willing 
suspension of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith ” ; although 
it must be remembered that “ the poet has so delicately managed 
the matter as not to shock even a Modern and Western reader 
with a feeling of strong improbability.’* 

Sakuntala is certainly charming in the epic ; she is direct 
in her simplicity and fearful innocence. So also is the king's 
proposal of marriage a direct one— he is not troubled by those 
doubts by which a lover’s heart is assailed. Straightway they 
go to the job, sakuntala. feels no qualms in telling the king 
the story of her birth ; and like practically minded parents 
who arrange the dowries and the destinies of their children, 
she bargains with the king for the destiny of her offspring 
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and only ' .after she has secured the promise does she yield 
to his importunities. How drab, how prosaic-, is this tale of 
the wooing and winning of the bride ! And how wonderfully 
has the poet transfused it into the very quintessence of ro- 
mance and poetry ! Their meeting, the story of her birth, the-, 
rapid growth of a mutual passion, the ecstasy of Ms adora- 
tion, the rapturous confession of their mutual love, and the* 
final winning — ^how the minds of both are followed through pas- 
sion, doubt, despair to exaltation and intense love. And yet. 
“ the ardour of love is not allowed to go beyond aestlietic: 
bounds.*' The story of tSakuntalia's birth is most skilfully woven 
into the conversation of the king with her two friends, and the 
promise as to Sakuntala’s future destiny comes spontaneously 
from the king and is not extracted from him as the condition 
of their union. And both these have been managed with ab- 
solute delicacy and grace, i^akuntala with a maiden's exquisite 
modesty and shyness playing the part of an interested listener. 

thirdly ^akuntala leaves her forest-home for the palace 
belort; her son is born ^ and lastly the final union takes place 
after a long period of suffering and remorse. 

Besides these changes, the poet has added largely from 
his imagination some very beautiful scenes and characters. As 
Ryder points out “ (miy acts one and five, v/ith a part of Act 
VII rest upon the ancient text, wMie acts two, three, four and 
six with most of seven, are a creation of the poet,” It is obvious: 
that a drama cannot be successfully written with such a meagie 
number of diaracfoers as in the epic— Du^yanta, Sakuntalia and 
Kaijtva with the small boy somewhere in the background. To 
these Kalidasa has added from the hermitage, the palace and 
the street, and finally from the “ Elysian region which is re- 
presented with vague precision in the last act.” 

And yet it is interesting to note how minutely the poet 
has utilised Ms sources, how many are , the epic, suggestions ' 
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which he has incorporated into his play. These it is worth* 
listing together, “to show how keen is the eye of genius.’' A 
careful student will not fail to notice for instance that the- 
Idng lays aside, the insignia of royal office, that Sakuntala 
appears in a bark dress, and the name sakuntala itself is used 
in a very beautiful and effective way in the recognition scene 
in Act Vn. Kaii}va’s power of divination which saved the 
heroine from telling herself of her union with the king, the 
marks of imperial birth on the hand of the child, his rough 
play with the wild animals which earned him his nick-name 
“ Ail-tamer ” these and many others have not only l:feen pre- 
served but utilised with very great skill and delicacy. 

Constructim and analysis of the plot. 

As Tagore remarks there are two unions in Sakuntala 
and the central motif of the play is the progress from the earlier 
union of the first three acts with its youthful beauty and ro- 
mance through an interval of separation and intense and 
speechless agony to the ultimate union in the Elysian regions 
of eternal bliss described in the last act. The play, therefore, 
naturally falls into three divisions each having a distinct at- 
mosphere of its own — ^the first four acts constituting the first 
division, the fifth and sixth the second, and the seventh act 
the last. . 

• For the first four acts the scene is laid in the hermitage. 
The poet has already in the prelude intimated that it was 
the time of pleasant summer, and even within the precincts of 
the sacred grove every tree and plant is touched by its magic 
fingers so that “the wild-wood bloom outglows the garden 
.fioiwers.” No poet had a richer and fuller sense of sensuous 
loveliness or a more masterly command of the resources of 
suggestive incidmts, imagery and pictorial phrasing such as 
would reveal that loveliness in words. Thus along with the 





exquisite peace of the place, the king feels what the throbbing 
of his arm has intimated to him, the presence of “Beauty 
that takes all peace away.” 

Then come the maidens on the scene, with the lovely 
Sakuntala in the centre, delicate as a jasmine blossom, who 
waters her leafy sisters and takes delight in that duty : whose 
dawning youth is slyly suggested by her friend remarking that 
it was youth that had given her -bosom its lovely swell. The 
Kesara tree is beckoning to her with his leafy fingers as it he 
means to speak to her and as she approaches him she looks a 
lovely vine that twines about him ; her breath-taking beauty 
is observed by the king who remarks how “ youth with all its 
magic charm blossoms within her blood.” How lovely was the 
season for the union of ‘ the moonlight of the forest ', “ all 
flowers now, all youth, and like a bridegroom newly dressed 
the mango takes and holds her to his breast.” 

Thus as Tagore has remarked the poet “ has fully painted 
all the blandishments, playfulness and fluttering of the into- 
xicating sense of youth, the struggle between deep bashfulness 
and strong self-expression.” Nature is not something outside 
of man with a life-spirit and purpose of its own ; but it is 
a background for reflecting human emotion. This which is 
felicitously described as “ atmospheric subjectivity ” is one fea- 
ture of Kalidasa s nature poetry. 

How skilfully is the king introduced to the heroine ; the 
bee has left the jasmine and is trying to settle on Sakuntala's 
face ; she calls for help and her friend playfully suggests that 
she had better call on Dusyanta, the king, whose duty it was 
to protect the hermitage. This gives Dusyanta, who so long 
had been eagerly watching them, his cue. He enters, and 
sakuntala feels a strange flutter in her heart at sight of him. 
She had not known Cupid before ; and hence * her heart was 
bare of armour ; she could not distrust either the sentiment of 
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love or the character of her lover ; but there was no need 
to arm herself against the sentiment or to distrust the lover’s 
character. For in the subsequent conversation between her 
friends and the king, it has been very artistically revealed that 
he was in every way worthy of her, and her friends too feel that 
if father Kasjiva were present he would do honour to the guest 
and offer him the one possession he prized most. Dusyanta’s 
doubts regarding her birth are stilled when urged by him 
^akuntaM’s friends narrate to him how she was the daughter 
of Visvamitra and Menaka and is being reared not for the 
religious life but for marriage with some one worthy of her. 
Sakuntalia in feigned anger rises to leave when Priyanivada 
detains her saying she iiad promised her the watering of two 
trees and she could not leave before she had paid her debt ; 
at which the king most gallantly gives her the ring to redeem 
her debt. This is the fatal ring which failed ^kuntala just 
at the critical moment, and whose recovery restored the king's 
memory. The ring episode has indeed been very skilfully 
woven into the texture of the play and forms a sort of an 
organic filament in the whole fabric. 

Their conversation is disturbed by the alarm of the ele- 
phant, which very beautifully signalises the storming of the 
peaceful and serene forest-retreat by the importunate forces 
of love and the outside world. 

Act II shows how the king now pines for love, which 
allows him no rest at night and deprives him of all his zest 
for the pleasures of hunting. He recounts his feelings to his 
unsympathetic friend, the Vidu§aka, and gratefully receives the 
request of the young hermit to protect the hermitage against 
the attacks of the demons. Then comes a messenger from the 
palace requesting the king’s presence at a ' festival there, and 
this gives the king the opportunity to dismiss all his retinue 
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and the Vkiusaka, assuring him, to prevent a scandal, that his 
remarks about sakuntala were not made in earnest 

The third Act intimates to us in its introductory scene 
the love-stricken condition of ^akuntala. The king has already 
driven off the powers of evil, and dismissed by tlie hermits, 
now seeks his love who spends those hours of midday heat 
with her friends on the vine-wreathed banks of the Malini. 
There she is discovered reclining on a bed of lotus-leaves, writ- 
ing at her friend’s suggestion a love-missive to the king. How 
careful is the poet to show that Sakuntala in her maiden shame 
has not revealed her passion even to the friends of her bosom 
for long; it is only now when importuned by them that she talks 
of the desperate state to which she has been driven by love. 
Then follows a scene of ideal passion which is enshrined in syl- 
lables of imperishable fire ; §akuntala has composed a song 
which breathes of the keen anguish that fills her heart, and the 
king who has overheard all comes on the scene and assures 
them of his deep devotion for the fair Sakuntaia. With 
rare skill, the poet makes Sakuntala jealously remark that they 
should not tax the great king’s -courtesy— is he not separated 
from the fair eyes that long await his return to the palace? 
Upon which comes the confession of his passionate love for her 
But they have heard that kings are prodigal of their love to 
many, Anasuya. remarks — whereupon the king assures them 
that in spite of many a wife in tlie palace courts, henceforth 
this dear friend of theirs shall be the chief glory of his throne. 
The friends now make excuses and leave and the lovers are 
left to themselves. How gracefully, how delicately is tlie love- 
scene drawn; “a kiss unkissed is the climax beyond which 
the affair does hot pass.” As already remarked the poet does 
not allow love to go beyond aesthetic bounds. The scene is 
ended by the arrival of GautamS who comes to take away 
SakuntaE to the hermitage. 
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I The fourth act is full of the shadows of the coiniiig dooro. 

Anasliya expresses her fears that surrounded by the bright 
ladies with their courtly ways, the king may not rememter 
iSakuntalia or the hermitage. Priyarhvada, however, assures 
her that persons so noble are not chani^eable ; what troubles 
her on the other hand is to know what Father Elanva v/ill say 
when he knows of the union. Then comes the dread Durvasas 
to the Asrarna. Poor iSakuntala is far too deeply burdened to 
*L notice him. Care has already come and nested in her bosom ; 
then like a knife on the innocent lamb fahs the fierce impreca 
tion of the choleric sage, which, however, is modified through 
the intercession of the agitated Priyarpvada. He graciously 
gi'ants that although Sakuntala shall be clean razed from her 
husbands memory, yet at the sight of the recognition ring tl:e 
spell shall break. Happily the king has giveri Sakuntala his 
signet-ring that the friends feel will save her ; they decide to 
tell no one of the incident ; for poor ;§akuntala ought not to 
be troubled ; who would sprinkle boiling tvater on the jasmiiK 
flower and scald it? 

The next scene opens in the tearful glimmer of the languid 
dawn, where in a very suggestive stanza a pupil of Kanva 
compares with the simultaneous rise and fail of heaven V 
j brightest luminaries, the strange mutations of human life. 

Kaiyva by now has returned, and a divine voice has informed 
I liim of the marriage of Sakuntala and her approaching mater 
nity. He decides to send her under the e^^.cort of his tinsty 
pupils and Cauiami to the king. And now follows the scene 
of leaving-taking which is drenched through and througir in 
^ the heavy dew of long and Ii\ing sorrow at the severence froii! 
a Paradise of love, innocence and vital memone^- a Para- 

dise which for ever vanishes from the picture Hard of lieait 
must he be who can read the act without mist in his .l’Vvs or 
catch in his voice! What tender leave-taking of the trees and 
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plants, of the deer and peacock of the Vanaiyotsm, of the doe 
that is slow by tlie weight of her young, of the fawn, her foster- 
child, that would fain prevent her going and catches the end 
of her garment, and lastly of the friends of her girlhood and 
her father. What lingering farewell ! Who can tear the fond 
parent from his beloved child ! How the truth of the Prik^t 
verse comes home to us 

........felt ^ II I 

^ galled and bleeding 
sakuntala finds herself between two worlds the one now lost 
to her, and the other dark and uncertain. The friends are 
already filled with apprehensions and tell Sakuntali. to show 
the ring in case the king is slow to recognise her, and with her 
father’s words of consolation and advice in her ears, and with 
Z heart heavy with grief she bids fare-well to the forest-world. 

Here the lyrical element of the play reaches its climax. 
It is a most luminous picture of a great experience of life 
passed through the recreative process of expression and its 
pathos is profound and almost lacerating. And here again nature 
not only echoes the feelings of the persons and even the pro- 
gress of their thought— but actively partakes of man’s joys and 
sorrows and gives a foreboding of the approaching catastrophe. 

We now come to the second division of the play. ‘In 
passing from the Fourth Act to the fifth we suddenly enter 
a new atmosphere as Tagore remarks, “ from the ideal 
world of the hermitage we go forth to the royal court with its 
hard hearts, crookgi ways of love-making, difficulties of union.” 
Now the poet momentarily draws aside the curtain from the 
king’s love affairs; we hear a woman’s voice singing in an 
impassioned strain : it is a taunt to the king for his fotgetting 
of Haihsapadika, on account of queen Vasumati. Tagore des- 
cribes it as “a small rent in the veil throu^ which w^e can get 
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an idea of the royal sin Of course, he is judging from pre- 
sent day standards, imputing moral obliquity to Du^yanta 
when nothing of the kind is ever intended. What he calls “ the 
tear-strained song of a stricken-heart'’ is nothing more than a 
part of the give and take between the king and the women 
of the harem. It gives us a rude shock without doubt. Hie 
beauteous dream of the hermitage has already vanished. The 
two hermits who are escorting sakuntala at once fee! that 
they have entered an altogether new world, “a house lapped 
in flames of fire," peopled with folk who are unclean and 
manacled and fettered as slaves." By such touches as these 
does the poet prepare us for the crisis, for which he has 
now secured an effective setting. 

Harhsapadika's song has caused a strange disturbance in 
Du§yanta's soul, as if it sought something it could not find — 
the shadow of something dearly loved in a former and for- 
gotten birth. And in this mood, with a heart, filled with a 
longing like sweet pain, he comes to face sakuntala and the 
hermits. What a fine and moving irony is there in that sweet 
song which tells of the effect of music, and of beauty. 

The repudiation scene is one of the most masterly scenes 
in the whole range of literature, and we clearly feel how the 
avalanche is loosed and is coming inch by inch until gather- 
ing force it hurtles down with a tremendous force and crashes 
upon the dear head of the devoted Sakuntala. The king denies 
having had anything to do with isakuntala, he does not recog- 
nize her when her veil is removed ; and by a most fatal chance 
the ring of recognition has already been lost. Thus when 
direct evidence ( RfFlw ) fails the poor sakuntala makes 
the pathetic attempt of reviving his memory by verbal testi- 
mony ( ) The irony of the king's remark 

#1^ cuts like a sharp knife, when everything 
fails her, with a mind tom between the pangs of despised love 


and the anguish of remorse, she bewails that m 
of her heart she should have given ^ honarr to ^ 

mouth drops honey, but whose neart is roundlv 

Sarahgarava has a few spar^ with the km, artd rou^ 

abusing both I>u§yanta and gakuntala ^ 

leave. ‘’With rare poetic insight Kalidasa has declined to 
restore &ikuntala to Kauvas hermitage. It was iropossiWe 
for her to live in harmony with that hermitage in the way she 
had done before. , A mighiy silence was now needed, worthy 
of the mighty grief of the mourner.” _ 

The fifth Act with its painful and tense tragedy has strain- 
ed our nerves to the utmost, and we stand in need of relief So 
with a rare judgment the poet gives us at the beginning of the 
sixth act, a scene drawn almost raw from life, but one which 
is of vital importance to the play. For it d^ribes the re- 
covery of the ring from the maw of a carp which a fisherman 
had opened, and in the m.ain act the poet describes how the 
king recognizes the wrong unwittingly done and of his heart- 
wrenching agony at loss of his beloved wife. He seeks to con- 
sole himself with a portrait he had himself drawn of his love, 
when the jealous queen Vasumati is reported to be coming 
to him ; but her presence would have been altogether out of 
place in a scene of severe penitence and tenderness, and the 
poet very skilfully avoids it by making the thoughtful queen 
give precedence to affairs of state. The master obtains frtm 
the king the decision of a law-point involving the right of in- 
heritan^ — ^an episode which only deepens the King s regret by 
reminding him of his childlessness. 

The screams of the Vidu?aka, who has been roughly 
handled by IWatali, awaken the king from his despair. This 
is necessary as Matali explains “ for bringing tlie king back 
to the realization that there are duties superior to private 
feeling.” Indra requires his help in quelling the demons— the 
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'brood of Kalanemi. 

We come to the last division of ‘the play ;■ and from the 
gross and stifling atmosphere of the court and the capital, we 
■escape into a divine and ratified atmosphere. What a contrast 
does it present with Kaova’s hermitage. “We have there a 
hennit’s daughter in the exuberance of youth, her two 
companions running over with playfulness, .the bee in- 
toxicated with perfume..’’ From this Eden of bliss, 
SakuntaE, one of Eve’s daughter, is exiled in disgrace. 
“But far different was the aspect of the other hermitage 
where SakuntaE the mother of Bharata and the incarnation 
of goodness took refuge. . . .There a single boy fills the loving 
bosom of the entii*€ forest-world ; he absorbs all the liveliness 
of the trees, creepers, flowers and foliage”. Now as before 
when he was about to enter Kanva’s Asrama, the arm of 
the king throbs presaging his approaching fortune. He hears 
the matrons chiding the unruly boy and finds him dragging 
at the touseiled mane of a lion’s cub. The anagnorisis is the 
most skilfully and delicately managed of scenes, “What fire 
is in the child ! ” the king remarks. His heart goes out to 
him ; then as he stretches his hand, the marks of imperial 
birth are revealed. And then as the matrons say to him “is 
not the iSakuntala lovely ” — ^the most wonderful and effective 
use of word-play ever met with in literature — the child begins 
to look about for his mother :Sakuntal.a. When at last, in despair 
they call him to help them with the unruly boy, they are amazed 
at the “Speaking likeness” between him and the child, and 
tell him that the child belonged to Puru’s line, that he had 
a heavenly nymph for mother who was cruelly abandoned by 
her heartless husband — a very beautiful instance of the use of 
irony in Kalidasa — ^yet all this is not enough for the king. It 
is only when he touches the magic amulet^ and is told by the 
matrons that none but his father or mother can touch it with 
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impunity, that he realises that his dearest hope has come trae- 
Then comes Sakmtali on the scene who may be described in 
the words of Bhavabhuti as" 

“pathos incarnate or the very pain of severence embodied * ” 
the heart of the loving wife is full of understanding, of for- 
giveness; she blames only her fate which had been fixed for 
her by some former transgression of hers, and under the 
auspices of the divine pair iSakuntala and her boy are united 
to EHii^yanta ; and even if “ there is one Paradise lost ” yet. 
there is “another Paradise regained/' 

Sakuntda, its imm meaning : 

Starting with Goethe's words that the Sakuntala “blends 
toother the young year's blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
that it combines heaven and earth in one, Dr. Tagore re- 
marks that the sSakuntala according to Goethe ‘‘ contains the 
history of a development— the development of flower into fruit, 
of earth into heaven, of matter into spirit" The drama ‘‘ was 
meant for translating the whole subject from one world to 
another — ^to elevate love from the sphere of physical beauty 
to the eternal heaven of moral beauty.” “One sudden gust 
of youthful impulse had in a moment given her up to 
Du§yanta, but that was not the true the full winning of her ; 
the best means of winning is by devotion, by Tapasya, There- 
fore, the poet has made the two lovers undergo a long and 
austere tapasya that they may gain each other truly, eternally." 
“In this drama Klalidasa has extinguished the volcanic fire of 
tumultuous passion by means of the tears of the penitent 
heart"-' 

Here is a poet's interpretation of a poet, and howsoever 
beautiful it may be, it should not blind us to ite central defect 
—it regards the first union of the lovers as a moral lapse. There 
is nothing to show that the poet ever regards the lovers as sm- 
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ners, nor do any of the characters in the stage so regard it- 
On the other hand, every one commends the union and blesses 
it. Love is a beautiful passion of the soul, and youth a stuff 
that will not endure ; do not, therefore, despise love ; cherish 
it, and cherish the noble, and generous impulses of youth. Ah ! 
but youth and love are not all ; the gods are jealous ; “ like 
flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, they kill us for 
their sport,” This tragic circumstance of our being is illus- 
trated in the drama. Sakuntala is happy and apparently se- 
cure i but suddenly a total reverse of fortune comes upon her 
—the calamity descending on her from the clouds with light- 
ing swiftness. It makes us feel that man is blind and help- 
less, the plaything of an inscrutable power. 

Character. 

As already remarked, the poet has added to the meagre 
number of characters in the epic tale very largely from the 
grove, the city and the heavenly regions. It is remarkable that 
with great insight the poet gives but little part to the conven- 
tional Vidu?aka in this play than in the others ; he has abso- 
lutely very little place in so serious a play. In the Malavifca, 
he plays a principal part and arranges all the intrigues ; in the 
Vikramorvasiya, although he plays secondary role, yet his 
presence contributes greatly to the humour of the play and also 
to the complication of the plot. In the Sakuntala, however, 
he sinks into utter insignificance. Yes, he knows the love- 
affair in the grove ; but addlepatted that he is, he believes what 
the king says at the moment, viz. that his love for Sakuntala 
was all a joke — and never again speaks to the king about it. 
Here is irony— a literary expedient which Kalidasa has very skil- 
fully used in the play. Had he been present at the repudia- 
tion he would have spoken, and the tragedy averted. He is 
very cleverly dismissed on other business in Act II, as his 
presence would have spoilt the beautiful love idyll. 
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The two companions of Sakuntala are drawn with deli- 
cate taste. How well are they differentiated. Anasuya grave and 
sensible. Priyarhvada playful, vivacious, and yet both are 
equally devoted to Sakuntala ; so also are the two pupils 
sarahgarava and Saradvata skilfully distinguished— one proud 
and haughty, not afraid to rebuke the king severely, and the 
otlier more reser\'ed and calm. Kaiiva, the loving hermit, and 
the motherly Gautami, too, both brimful of affection for Sakun- 
taia are excellent creations. While the divine pair Marica and 
Aditi are wonderfully contrasted with them with their solemn 
majesty, and with tiieir unwearied contemplation of the world 
intervening to set it right whenever necessary with disinterest 
ed aeal. ‘*The small boy in the last act” as Ryder remark 
“has magically becom»e an individual in Kalidasa’s hands.” 

The fisherman and the policemen are drawn with no less 
skill in the opening scene of Act VI. They are drawn ‘ raw 
from life ” ; their unjust, overbearing conduct to the fisherman 
representing the spirit of those in office generally, who are 
made giddy by power. 

Very grave injustice is done to Duisyanta by representing 
him as a bee that ever seeks fresh honey. The fact that he, 
had many wives in his harem, and therefore, as is natural, 
there are intrigues in the palace to win him and oust the rival 
from his affection does not necessarily show moral depravity 
when it is remembered that polygamy was so common in those 
days and is current to this day in India,. Dhanamitra, the sea- 
faring merchant was a rich man; “he must have many wives,” 
Du^yanta remarks. This shows that polygamy was quite an 
accepted fact in those days. Kalidasa has taken very great 
pains to save him “from his epic shabbiness.” He is a worthy 
hero, the ornament of the Purus, full of noble impulses, and 
careful to see that there is nothing in his conduct that is 
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against the law. He is very brave and exerts himself nobly in 
the interest of his subjects. He is commended on all hands, 
by the hermits, by Kauva, by Marica, the divine father of 
creatk®, and by the officers in the palace — and this is no 
mere flattery of the king. With scrupulous care does Kalidasa 
show that he would not entertain any immoral thought about 
women. We have only to think of the apprehensions that 
filled his heart when he realised that Sakuntala had already 
captured it. His intuition was infallible ; no unworthy thought 
would receive quarter in his mind. And it turns out that 
what he feared “ as fire was the jewel of his desire.’" He relies 
upon the genial sense of youth. To him “ love is an unerring 
light, and joy iis own security.” His later rejection of §akun- 
tala also is not due to the fact that he despises her, but his 
fear that in accepting her whom he does not remember to 
have married, he would have committed an egregious sin. 

And what words, will adequately describe the noblest and 
the loveliest of poetic creations the sweet gakuntaia? She 
dominates the whole play. She is actually on the stage in 
five of the acts, and her spirit pervades the other two, the se- 
cond and the sixth.” '' So noble a union of sweetness with 
strength is one of the miracles of art.” Bred in the hermitage, 
amid the plants and trees, there is an innate simplicity and 
purity in her character. She yields to the impulse of love, and 
yet with a maiden’s modesty would rather suffer in silence 
than speak of her passion. There is struggle in her soul '' bet- 
ween deep bashfulness and strong self-expression.” She 
is trustful ; that gives her strength in her distress — the rigid, 
tearless endurance of the blows of circumstance. She is for- 
giving, and kind to her husband, in spite of the cruellest breach 
of her confidence. 

Her character grows under our very eyes — from the sweet, 
loving girl she has been developed into “the model of a de- 


voted wife, with her reserve, endurance of sorrow, and a life 
of rigid spiritual discipline.” She has passed through great 
experiences of life--~iove, friendship, motherhood, most cruel 
humiliation and suspicion, and finally reunion with her hus- 
band. Like a flower meshed with the grey dew to the end she 
appears as a vision of sweetness, purity and strength. 

The Title of the play. 

Like the ornaments of Vasantsena in the Mrcchakatika, 
the signet ring has been used as a dominant motif in the play. 
In the first act Dusyanta offers it to Sakuntala’s friend to re- 
deem the debt she owes her ; and in the fourth act, after the 
curse of Durvasas, when Anasuya goes to appease his anger 
and he modifies his curse by saying that the spell shall break 
at the sight of some token of recognition, Priyarnvada tells us 
how the king at time of parting put the ring, engraved with his 
own name, in Sakuntala’s finger to remember him by ; and that 
will save Sakuntaia. Here Kalidasa has most skilfully em- 
ployed dramatic irony ; the well-meaning friends, with the de- 
sire to spare the feelings of 'Sakuntaia decide not to speak 
to any one of the episode of the curse, although towards the 
end of act IV they merely drop a hint by saying to Sakuntaia 
that should the king be slow to recognize her, she should show 
him the ring. Supposing they had explained, the tragedy of 
gakuntala's cruel rejection would well have been averted. ''Our 
deeds are ours their ends none of our own.” We know how the 
fatal ring fails ‘Sakuntaia at the most critical moment in the 
court scene in the fifth act ; and in the opening scene of act 
VI we hear of its miraculous recovery from the maw of a 
carp-fish opened by the fisherman'. At its sight, meim>ry 
is revived, and Duj^yanta is now consumed with remorse. He 
reviles the ring ; but the Vidu!§aka consoles the king by point- 
ing to tlie rin^ as one that shows that incredible meetinp do 
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place. Finally in the seventh- act when Sakuntala 
sees the ring, the king tells her how at the si^t of the ring 
his memory returned. He offers to put it on her finger, but 
Sakuntalfi would not trust it ; she would rather have the king 
vrear it. 

Thus it will be seen that this episode of the ring whose 
loss prevents the immediate recognition of Sakuntala is very 
effectively conceived and woven into the tescture of the play. 
Aptly, therefore, is the play given the name “Abhijfiana- 
i§akuntaia.*' 

Kalidasa repeats himself. 

If we compare the three plays of Kalidasa, it will be seen 
how many incidents are repeated in the three plays ; but in 
the Sakuntala these incidents are handled with far more per- 
fect art. Thus the pretty idea of the king concealing himself 
and listening to the confidential talk of SaJmntaia and her 
friends is found in Act III of the Malavikagnimitra. When 
leaving §akuntala makes the pretext that her foot is pricked 
by a sharp blade of grass, and casts a stolen glance at the 
king ; even so doss Urvasi in the Vikramorvaiiya pretend that 
her garment is caught in the branches to delay her going. Both 
express their love by letters. While Ayus has a peacock to 
play with, Bharata is given a clay peacock to induce him to 
give up his rough play with the lion’s cub. The love-intrigues 
in the harem which figure so largely in the Vikramcmya and 
Malavikagnimitra are simply hinted at in the Sakuntala. 
Hamsapadika sings her song hinting at the king’s inconstancy 
and queen Vasumati in a jealous fit snatches the box of paint- 
brushes from Caturika, the maid, who was taking them to the 
Jcing. However, these are never brought on the stage. With 
true poetic insight Kalidiasa'has avoided the temptation of bring- 
ing any other woman into competition with Sakuntala. 
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MkmMala, its recensions. 

There is no wonder that several recensions of the play 
should have become current in India. Of these four are 
generally distinguished from one another, the Bengali, Deva- 
nagari, Kasmiri, and south Indian ; but in point of fact we 
need take into account only two recensions the longei one be- 
ing the Bengali, with 221 stanzas v/ith the commentaries of 
Sankara and Candra§ekhara, and the Devanagari with 194 
stanzas with Raghavabhatta’s commentary ; the Kasmiri gives 
an introductory scene to act VII, but is no more than a com- 
bined version of these two, while the south Indian with the 
commentary of Kafayavema, closely follows the Devanagari. 
The text represented by Sir William Jone’s translation as also 
that of Ryder is the Bengal!, and Ryder remarks “ I find it 
hard to believe that any lesser artist could pad such a master- 
piece and pad it all over, without making the fraud apparent 
on almost every page. The briefer version, on the other hand 
might easily grow out of the longer, either as an acting text, or 
as a schoolbook.” This is also the view of Bollensen. Pischel 
lays stress on the more correct Prakrit of the Bengali, but, as 
Keitli points out, this argument from the Prakrit is not con- 
clusive, for it may be due to the superior knowledge of the 
copyists in Bengal from whom the Bengal! version ultimately 
issued. Nothing conclusive can be said in regard 
to which of these recensions gives Kalidasa's text cor- 
rectly. However, the erotic passages in Act HI in 
the Bengal! raiensions are out of taste and mar the delicacy 
of the love-scene and as Weber points out, some of the 
Devanagari readings are distinctly better, and some 
of the Bengal! stanzas are mere repetitions of others 
found in both the versions. We are, therefore, inclined to .ciw 
priority to the Devanagari text. 
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The law of inheritance. 

From the VI act of 'the iSakuntala we get some idea of 
the law of inheritance prevailing in the days of Kalidasa. The 
prime minister, the noble Pisuna, sends the following report of 
a case which he refers to the king for decision : — “ A sea- 
faring merchant named Dhanamitra has been lost in sMp- 
wreck. He dies childless, and his immense property becomes 
by law forfeited to the king". Now the king's reply is ‘*As he 
had great riches, he must have several wives. Let inquiry be 
made. There may be a wife who is with child." And when 
he is told that one of his wives— ^the daughter of a merchant 
from Saketa is soon to become a mother, the king decides that 
the child shall receive the inheritance. The unborn child has 
a title to his father's property. 

From this passage it is clear that in the days of Kalidasa 
a widow was not entitled to inherit her husband's propery. 
The king directs an inquiry to be made, not whether there are 
widows of the merchant but whether there is a child in the 
womb which is entitled to its father's estate. The prime minis- 
ter had simply inquired if there was a living child, and not 
whether a child was conceived, and thus a very nice point of 
law has been raised. This shows the poet's acquaintance with 
the laws prevailing in his time, and it follows, therefore, 
that in his days a widow was not entitled to her husband’s 
property, though the right of the unborn child was admitted. 

The widow's right to inherit as Prof. R. N. Apte shows, 
was gradually recognized. “ Manu, Apastamba and Vasistha 
do not recognise her as heir. Narada makes provision for her 
maintenance. .Brhaspati seems to admit her right for the first 
time, .safikha, Likhita and Yajnavalkya also admit her right. 
If this is the gradual development of the right of a widow, and 
this right is not recognized in the case before Du^yanta, we 
may place ;&akimta!a before Brhaspati and after Manu 


or Apastamba." So Prof. R. N. Apte concludes, that as the 
probable date of Brhaspati is, the 1st century a,d. Kalidasa 
must be placed before this date— a conclusion which accords 
wdl with the date of Kalidasa already suggested. 

Tke law of theft 

The opening scene of the VI act is a sc^ne of rollicking 
humour in Kalidasa. The ftsherman is iiandctiffed and led by 
two guards and the officer ; for they find the king’s signet- 
ring in his possession. The punishment for theft is death and 
already the fingers of one of the guards are itching to kill 
this cutpurse. Thus, it would appear, tliat for theft of a 
gem there was capital punishment in Kalidasa’s days. So also 
in the Vikramorva%a the vulture who has carried away the 
Sangamaniya jewel is spoken of as f 

The winged thief that courts his own death.” 

Prof. Apte observes : “ Tracing tlie law of theft from the 
times of Manu down to those of Yajhavalkya we find the 
punishment for theft of a gem has gradually been reduced 
from death to fine”. Manu and Apastamba say that such 
an offender shall suffer capital punishment. Brhaspaiti recom- 
mends that a fine shall be imposed equal to the value of the 
property stolen, or double the amount, or the thief shall be 
executed to prevent the repetition of the offence. Yajfiavalkya 
does not give any hard and fast rules, and, says that capital 
punishment may be inflicted, but all circumstances of time, 
place, age and health of the offender should be taken into 
consideration in giving the punishment. Here again there is 
a gradual tendency to lighten the punishment from death in 
; the times of Manu and Apastamba to, an option between fine 
and death according to circumstances in the days of Brhaspati. 

appears therefore, that the law of our poefs days had 
not reached this stage of which the representative is the smfti 
of Brhaspati.” ' 
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ABHIJNANASAKUNTALA 

That which is the first creation of the Creator ; 
that which bears the offering made according 
to due rites ; that which is the offerer ; those 
two which make time ; that which pervades all 
space, having for its quality what is perceived 
by the ear ; that which is the womb of all seeds ; 
that by which all living beings breathe ; en- 
dowed with these eight visible forms, may the 
supreme Lord protect you ! (1) 

(Ait the end of the benediction) 

The stage-director (Looking towards the dressing- 
room). My lady, if you have finished with your dress- 
ing, pray, come here. 

(Entering) 

An actress. Here I am, my lord ; let my lord direct 
what I am to do. 

Stage-director. My lady, this audience is for the 
most part composed of. learned men. To-day, we are 
indeed to entertain them with a new play, composed by 
Kalidasa ; so please bestow great care on every part. 

Actress. As your arrangements are well-made, 
nothing will be wanting. 

Stage-director. My lady, I will tell you the truth : 

Until the wise are satisfied, I cannot feel that 
my knowledge of acting is sound ; the mind of 
even the best-trained (persons) is loth to trust 
itself. (2) 
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Actress. So it is. Let my lord now command 
what is to be done next. 

Stage-director. What other than to please the ears 
of this audience ? Therefore, sing about this very sum- 
mer-season, (so) enjoyable, which has just begun. 
For now. 

Come the days so delightful towards their 
close, when a plimge in water is so grateful ; 
when the fresh-breeze is fragrant from contact 
with the FStala flower ; and when sleep is easily 
induced in deep shady places. (3) 

Actress. Right (Sings.) 

Tender-hearted ladies make ear-pmaments of 
the sirisa-blossoms with delicate filament- 
points, that are very gently kissed by bees. (4) 
Stage-director. Well-sung, my lady. The theatre 
on all sides has its mental activity arrested by your 
melody and sits as if painted in a picture. So now 
what play shall we give to entertain them ? 

Actress. Why, the noble audience has already 
given the command that a new play called Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala should be staged. 

Stage-director. My lady, well have you reminded 
me. For the moment I had quite forgotten. For, 

I was forcibly carried away by the charming 
melody of your song like king Dusyanta here 
by the very fleet deer. (5) 

(Exeunt?) 

Here ends the Prologue 
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(Then enter king in a chariot, pursuing an 
antelope, bow and arrow in hand and 
his charioteer!) 

Charioteer (Looking at the king and the antelope) . 

O long-lived one, 

When I cast ray eye on that black antelope 
and on you with your braced bow, I see (before 
me) as it were the Pinaka-wielder in person, 
chasing a deer. (6) 

King. Charioteer, the antelope has given us a long 
chase. Even now he from time to time. 

Looking back gracefully by the bending of 
his neck, at the car which follows him ; now, 
through fear of a descending shaft, by his 
haunches drawing himself mostly into the fore- 
part of his body,. strewing his track with grass, 
half-chewed, w^hich drops from his mouth, kept 
open from exhaustion, mark, how by reason of 
his lofty boundings, he moves much more 
through the air, and but lightly skims the 
ground. (7) 

(Wonderingly) . How now^ the deer is scarce dis- 
cernible to me though I have been pursuing him ? 

Charioteer. Long-lived one, seeing that the ground 
was uneven, I pulled up the reins and slackened the 
speed of the chariot. But now that you are oti level 
fiTOund, you will not find it difficult to overtake him. 
King. Well, then, loosen the reins. 

Charioteer. As the long-lived one commands. 
(Exhibiting by gesticulation the speed oj the car). 
Long-lived one ! look ! look ! 

the reins being loosed, the chariot-horses run 
along as if impatient of the speed of the deer. 
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with the fore-part of their bodies well stretched 
out, with the chowrie-crests motionless, with 
ears erect and steady, not to be. overtaken even 
by the dust that they themselves raise. (8) 

King (With joy) . Truly, the horses are outstrip- 
ping the horses of the sun and those of Indra. 

For, 

Objects which to my sight appeared minute 
suddenly become large ; what was really divid- 
ed, scans united ; and what was in truth bent 
appears straight to my eyes. So swift the 
motion of the chariot, that nothing even for a 
moment seems either near or distant. (9) 
Charioteer. Behold him as I kill him. (Acts fixing m 
arrow in his bowstring.) 

(Behind the scenes) 

O king, that is a deer of the hermitage : he must not 
be slain, he must not be slain. 

Charioteer (Listening and looking ) . Long-lived one, 
here have hermits advanced between you and the 
antelope that presents a fair mark for your arrows. 

King (Hastily ) . Well, then, rein in the horses. 
Charioteer. Very well (Stops the chariot.) 

(Then enter a hermit with two others.) 

Hermit (Raising his. hand). This is a deer of the 
hermitage ; this must not be slain, this must not be slain. 

Not indeed, not indeed, must this arrow be 
allowed- to fall upon this tender body of the 
deer, like fire upon a heap of flowers. Compared 
with thy sharp-falling adamantine shafts, how 
weak must be the very frail existence of 
fawns ! (10) 
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Replace, therefore, thy well-aimed arrow. 

Thy weapon is designed for the relief of the 
distressed, not for the destruction of the guilt- 
less. fll) 

King. Well, it is replaced. {Does as said.) 

Hermit. This is worthy of thee — the light of the 
race of Puru. 

This is exceedingly worthy of thee, who art 
descended from Puru. Mayest thou have a son, 
adorned with like virtues, sovereign of the 
world. (12) 

Others {Rtasing their hands). Oh, by all means, 
mayest thou have a son, the sovereign of the world ! 

King {Bowing) . It is accepted. 

Hermit. King, we have set out to collect wood for 
solemn rites. And this, on the bank of the Malini, is, 
in truth, the religious domicile of the great sage Kanva. 
If no other duty is interfered with, then enter and 
accept the rights of hospitality. And, moreover. 

Beholding the pleasing rites of those whose 
wealth is their piety, performed without any 
hindrances, thou wilt know how much thy arm 
marked with the scar of the bow-string 
defends. (13) 

King. Is the patriarch of the family at home i 
Hermit. Just now, charging his daughter sakun- 
tala to perform the rights of hospitality, he is gone to 
Somatirtha, in hopes of deprecating her adverse fate. 

King. Wdl, I will see her ; and she, having observ- 
ed my devotion, will report it to the venerable sage. 

Hermit. Well, we will now' depart. {Exit with 

Ms pupils.) r, • > 

King- Obarioteer, drive on the horses. By visit- 
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{Behind the scenes) 

Come hither, my friends, come hither. 

rights £7£e7t;ee?& ^ 
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proportioned to their strenrth 

If sudi the beauty of maids, who dwell in 
woodxand retreats, the like of which is not 
^sily to be found in the recesses of a palace^ 

n merit by the woodland creepers. (17) 

So I will stand in this shade and await (them) . 

(He stands gazing at them.) 
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{Then enter Sakuntala occupied in the manner 
described and her two friends.) 

SAKUNTALA. Come hither, my friends, come hither. 

Anasuya. Friend Sakuntala, I think the trees in 
th^ hermitage are dearer to father Kasyapa than your 
own self, since he has appointed even )^ou, who are 
soft like a Navamalika flower, to fill their basins. 

Sakunt.ala. It is not only in obedience to our 
father, but I really feel the affection of a sister for them. 

{Acts watering the plant.) 

King. How ! Is this Kanava’s daughter ? Truly the 
venerable Kasyapa has but little disaimination, since 
he has allotted her the duties of the hermitage. 

The sage who would make this artlessly- 

charming form capable of enduring penance 

would attempt, I suppose, to cleave the Sami 

tree with the edge of the blue lotus-leaf. ( 18 ) 

Well, concealed by the trees even as I am, I will 
gaze on her without diminishing her confidtoce. {Does so.) 

SAKUNTALA. Friend Anasuj'a, I feel quite tied down 
by the bark-garment which Priyarhvada has too tightly 
fastened. Pray loosen it. 

An.asuya. Very well. {Loosens it.) 

Priyamvada {Laughing). In this, you better re- 
vile your youthful prime which gives your bosom such 
a swell ; why do you blame me. 

3ifir. 5rr. 
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King. She speaks well. 

This her youthful body, by reason of the 
bark garment tied with delicate knots upon the 
dioulder, and covering the expanse of her twin 
breasts, does not exhibit its own charms, like a 
flower enfolded by a pale leaf. (19) 

Or rather, granted that the bark-garment suits but 
ill her figure, yet it really does possess the charm of an 
ornament. For, 

The lotus, though moss may overlay it, is, 
nevertheless, beautiful ; the spot on the moon, 
for all its darkness, heightens the charm of the 
moon ; this slender (maiden) is more lovely- 
even in her dress of bark : for what indeed is 
not an embellishment of sweet forms ? (20) 

Sakuntal.1 (Looking before her ) . This Kesara-tree, 
with its fingers of leaves, which the gale gently agitates, 
bids me hasten as it were (towards it) . I will just 
attend to it. (Moves about.) 

Priyamvad.a. Friend sakuntala, just stand where 
you are for a moment. 

SAKUNTALA. Why ? 

Priyamvad.a. For, with you standing near it, the 
Kesara appears as though possessed of a creeper. 

Sakuntala. Hence indeed are you properly named 
Priyarhvada. 

King. Though agreeable, still it is the truth 
which Priyaiiivada "says to Sakuntala. 

Truly, her lower lip glows like a tender leaf, 
her arms resemble flexible stalks. And youth, 
bewitching like a blossom, shines in all her 
lineaments. (21) 
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Anasuya. Oh, Sakuntala ! Here is the Navamaliki, 
named by you the Light of the Grove, the self-elected 
bride of the mango tree. Have you forgotten her ? 

Sakuntala. Then I shall forget even my own self ! 
{Approaching the creeper and looking at it ) . Friend, 
at a charming season, indeed, has the miion between the 
pair — the creeper and the tree— taken place. Vanajyo- 
tsna shows her youth in her fresh blossoms ; and the 
Sahakara his readiness to enjoy, in his sprouting young 
leaves. 

Priyamvad.I {Smiling). Do you know, my 
Anasuya, why Sakuntala is gazing so intently at Vana- 
jyotsna ? 

Anasuy.^. No, I cannot guess. Pray, tell me. 

Priyamvada. “ As the Vanajyotsna is united to a 
suitable tree, thus, may I, too, hope for a bridegroom to 
my mind.” 

SAKUNTAL.L This is, indeed what you want for 
yourself. 

{She tips her water-pot.) 

King. May I hope that she is the daughter of the 
patriarch by a wife of a different caste ? But have done 
with doubt. 

Surely, she cannot but be fit to be wedded to 
a Ksatriya, since my noble soul has longing to- 
wards her; for in matters beset with doubts, 
the promptings of the heart are to the good an 
authoritative guide, (22) 

Nevertheless, Twill ascertain the truth about her. 
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SAKUNTALA {Excitedly) . Ah ! Rising through the 
disturbance caused by the sprinkling of water, a bee has 
left the Navamalika and is fluttering roufld my face. 

{She shows herself annoyed by the bee.) 

King {Looking longingly ) . 

In whichever direction the bee turns, in that 
direction she turns her rolling eyes. Arching 
her brows, she is learning to day coquettish play 
of her eyes through fright (only) and not 
from love. (23) 

Moreover, {A bit jealously). 

Frequently dost thou touch her throbbing eye 
with its outer comer trembling ; approaching 
her ear, thou murmurest softly, as if thou wert 
w^hispering a secret of love ; and while she 
waves her hands, thou sippest her lower lip 
which contains all the treasure of delight ; 
whilst we, O bee, through search after tmth are 
disappointed, thou hast gained thy wish ! (24) 
S.A.KUNTALA. This importunate bee does not stop. I 
will remove to another place. {Stepping aside, and 
looking about her) . How, now ! He is coming this way 
too ! Save me, friends, save me from this ill-mannered 
bee which hath quite baffled me. 

Both {Smiling) . What power have we to deliver 
you ? Call upon Dusyanta. Indeed holy groves are to 
be protected by the king. 

King. A good opportunity this to discover myself ; 
fear not {When half through these words to himself). But 
my royal character will be known to them. Well, I 
will speak thus. 

Sakuntala {Stepping aside and looking about) . How 
even here he follows me ! 
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King (Quickly advancing.) 

While a descendent of Puru, a chastiser of 

the ill-behaved, governs the world, who is this 

that is so rude to these artless hermit-girls ? (25) 

(All are slightly confused at sight of the king.) 

Anasuya. It is nothing ver\’- dreadful, gentle sir; 
but tills our dear friend was teased and frightened by a 
bee. (Indicates Sakuntald) 

King (Turning to sakuntala). I trust your devo- 
• tion prospers. 

(Sakuntala stands speechless through embarrassment.) 

Anasuya. Now through the arrival of a distin- 
guished guest. Go to the cottage, Salcuntala, and fetch 
an offering mixed with fruits. This will serve as water 
for the feet. 

King. The rites of hospitality have been perform- 
ed by your sweet and sincere words. 

Priyamvada. Then, sir, pray sit down for a while 
on the raised-seat under the Saptaparna tree which is 
cool and deeply shady, and beguile your fatigue. 

King. You, too, jnu?t ail be fatigued by this work. 

Anasuya. Friend sakuntala, it is proper for us to 
wait upon our guests. Let us be seated here. (All sit 
doivn.) 

SAKUNTALA (To herself). How is it, that at the 
sight of this person, I feel an emotion scarce consistent 
with a grove devoted to piety ? 

King (Looking at them all) . How delightful is 
your friendship with the (charming) equality of your 
ages and of your beauty. 
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Priyai^vada (Aside) . Who can this be, my Ana- 
suya, who combines liveliness with dignity in his mien, 
and seems to be endowed with majesty while speaking 
to us sweetly ? 

Anasuya. Friend, I am curious, too. I shall just 
ask him. (Aloud) . Your sweet speech gives me the 
confidence to speak to you. What house of royal sages 
is embellished by your honour ? And what country 
has its people grieving at your absence ? On what 
account has your person, though very delicate, been 
submitted to the weary journey into our pious grove ? 

Sakunt.vla (Aside) . O my heart ! be not uneasy. 
This Anasuya speaks your very thoughts. 

King (To hiniself). How shall I reveal, or how 
shall I disguise myself now ? Well, I will speak to her 
thus. (Aloud) . Lady, I am the person appointed by the 
king, the descendent of Puru, to supervise religious 
rites, and have arrived at this grove of piety to ascer- 
tain whether the religious rites suffer no obstruction. 

Anasuya. Then the people engaged in acts of 
piety have now found some one to take care of them. 

(Sakuntald acts amorous bashjulness.) 

The two friends (Observing the demeanour oj the 
two, aside) . Saktmtala, dear, if only father were here to- 
day — 

SAKUNTALA (With anger) . What would happen then? 

The two friends. He would make this distinguished 
guest happy, even if it took the most valuable posses- 
sion of his life. 
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SAKUNTALA. Go to ! you form some (absurd) notion 
in your piind and speak. I will not listen to you. 

King. We, too, would like to ask something about 
your friend. 

The two friends. Sir, your request is as a favour 
to us. 

King. The revered Kasyapa lives in the constant 
practice of continence ; how then can this friend of 
yours be, as it is said, his daughter ? 

Anasuya. Listen, sir. There is a certain royal sage 
of great majesty whose family name is Kausika. 

King. Ah, yes, I have heard (of him) . 

Anasuya. Know him to be the source of our dear 
friend s being ; but father Kasyapa is her father, through 
his having taken care of her person and such like acts 
when she was abandoned. 

King. The word ‘ abandoned ’ has wakened my 
cunosity. I would like to hear from the beginning. 

Anasuya. Listen, sir. Formerly, while the royal sage 
was leading ^a life of stem austerities on the banks of 
the GautamI, the gods, becoming somehow alarmed 
sent the nymph Menakia to disturb him. 

King. Yes, there is this jealousy of the gods 
towards the austerities of others. 

K u advent of spring, having 

beheld her intoxicating beauty— (SAe stops through 
bashfulness when this is half said.) 

King. What followed is quite plain. So, she is 
sprung from a nymph, 

Anasuya. Exactly so. 
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King. That is, as it should be. 

Or how could any woman give birth to such 
a lovely form? The light that sparkles with 
tremulous beams does not rise from the surface 
of the earth. ( 26 ) 

(Sakuntald hangs her head.) 

King {To himself). My desire has found scope. 
Nevertheless having heard of her desire for a husband, 
mentioned in pleasantry by her friend, my heart is fill- 
ed with suspense and anxiety. 

Priyamvada {Looking with a smile at Sakuntala 
and turning to the hero) . Sir, it seems as if vou had more 
to say. 

{Sakuntala threatens her friend with her finger.) 
King. Tou have rightly observed. 'From an eager- 
ness to know more of a virtuous life, I have another 
question to ask. 

Priyaivivada. Do not hesitate. For hermits may 
indeed be questioned without any reserve. 

King. I wish to know your friend. 

Is this monastic vow, so opposed to the ways 
of love, to be obser\'ed by her till her marriage 
only, or is she destined to reside for life along 
with the female deer, her favourites from hav- 
ing eyes like her own ? ( 27 ) 

Priyamvad.^. Sir, even in the practice of religious 
duties this person is dependent on another. But it is 

her father’s intention to give her to a suitable bride- 
groom. 

King {To himself, with joy) . This desire indeed is 
not difficult to obtain. 

My heart, be hopeful ; for now all doubt is 
done ; what you dreaded as ffire, the same is a 
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gem capable of being touched. (28) 

SAKUNTALA {Feigning anger) ■ Anasuya, I am going, 
Anasuya. What for ? 

SAKUNTALA. I am going to tell the venerable Gautami 
how impertinently Priyamvada has been prattling. 

Anasuya. It is not proper, my friend, for you to 
leave at will, before the rites of hospitality are done to 
an honoured guest. 

{Sakuntald has already started ivithout 
saying anything.) 

King {Wishing to detain her, then checking himself, 
aside) . Ah ! the state of a lover’s mind is an exact re- 
flection of bodily movement ; for 

Thinking of following the hermit’s daughter, 
all at once I have been held back from advanc- 
ing by decorum ; although not moving from 
my place it seems as if I had gone and turned 
back again. (29) 

Priyamvada {Detaining Sakuntald). Dear, it is 
not proper for you to leave. 

SAKUNTALA {Knitting her eyebrows) . Why not ? 
Priyamvada. You owe me the watering of i-wo 
trees. Come then, you will pay your debt and then 
you can leave. 

{She forces her to turn back.) 

King. Good lady, it is only by watering trees that 
the lady, I imagine, is wearied. For, 

Her shoulders droop, and the palms of her 
hands are excessively reddened by lifting up the 
watering-jar ; even now' her breathing which is 
heavier than usual causes a heaving of her 
breasts ; on her face a collection of the drops 
of sw'eat has broken out, impeding (the 
3TbT. 
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play of) the Sirisa flower in her ear ; and the 
braid getting loose, her dishevelled hair are 
held together with one hand. ( 30 ) 

So I will pay back her debt. {Desires to give a ring.) 

{Both reading the letters of the name on the 
seal look at each other.) 

King. ^ Do not take me to be different (from what 
I am ) , this is a present from the king ; so, know me to 
be the king’s officer. 

PriyajJivada. Then indeed this ring does not 
deserve to be separated from your finger. Your word 
has already remitted her debt. {Smiling a little) . Well, 
SakuntalS, you are set free by the kind gentleman— -or 
rather by the king himself. So you can go. 

SakuntalA {To herself) , If I have power over my- 
self ! {Aloiid) . WTio are you to send me away or hold 
me back ? 

King {Looking at Sakuntala; to himself). Is it 
possible that she feels towards me as I do towards her ? 
Or rather there is ground for hope. For 

Although she mingles not her speech with 
mine, yet when I speak she turns her ear direct- 
ly opposite to me. Granted that she does not 
stand with her face turned towards mine, 
nevertheless, her eyes for the most part are not 
turned to any other object. ( 31 ) 

{Behind the scenes) . Ye hermits, keep dose at hand 
to defend the creatures in the pious grove. For they 
say king Du§yanta is diverting himself with the nhasa 
in the neighbourhood. 
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The dust raised by the hoofs of his horses, 
red as the evening twilight, falls like a locust- 
swarm on the trees of the hermitage having 
bark-garments, moist with water, suspended 
on the boughs. (32) 

Moreover, 

An elephant, alarmed at the appearance of a 
car, entes the pious grove, scaring the herd of 
deer, with fetters formed by the clinging of 
Vratati coils dragged along by his feet ; having 
one of his tusks fixed in a tree-trunk, struck by 
a cruel blow, a very interruption incarnate of 
our penance. (33). 

(Ad listen and ate a little bewildexed.) 

King (To himself). Alas ! my officers are disturb- 
ing the holy grove in their search for me. Well I must 
go back. 

The two friends. Noble sir, this alarm of the wild 
(elephant) has greatly frightened us- Give us leave to 
return to the cottage. 

King (excitedly ) . Yes, you go ; and it shall be 
my care that no disturbance happens in your hermitage. 

(All rise.) 

The two friends. Noble sir, we are ashapied to 
request that you will give us the pleasure of seeing you 
once again, since you have not now been received 
with the hospitality due to a guest. 

King. Nay, not so ; I feel honoiured by the mere 
sight of you. 

Sakuntala. Anasuya, my foot is cut by the point 
of a fresh Kusa-blade ; and my bark-dress is caught on 
a Kurabaka twig. Wait for me while I loosen it. 
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{She costs a glance at the king aJone and delaying 
under pretexts goes out with the two friends.) 

King. I ^ not very eager now to return to the 
city. Meanwhile I will join my followers and enramp 
at no great distance from the holy grove. I cannot, in 
truth, divert my mind from occupying itself with 
(thoughts about) Sakuntala ; 
for my 

Body moves onward, but my heart, (as if) 
unrelated (with the former) runs badk, like the 
silken cloth of a banner borne against the 
wind. (34) . 

{Exeunt Omnes.) 

‘ Here Ends Act One. 
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ACT II. 

{Then Enter Vidusaka dejected.) 

ViDUSAlCA {Sighing) . Oh my fate ! I am tired: 
of being friends with this king who is so addicted to 
the chase. ' Here’s a deer,’ ‘ There’s a boar,’ ‘ Yonder’s 
a tiger,’ thus, even at mid-day, we wander about from 
forest to forest, amid rows of woods with summer-thinn- 
ed tree-shades. We drink hot, stinking waters of moim- 
tain-torrents, astringent from the mixture of leaves. At 
irregular hours, we get our meal (consisting) chiefly of 
meat roasted on spits. And even in the night, I cannot 
have enough sleep, as my joints are all dislocated by 
riding on horseback (after the chase). Then at the 
very earliest dawn, the sons of slave-girls — the fowlers, 
wake me up with the din of taking the forest. And 
yet even with all this, my troubles do not end ; (for) 
then there is a (new) pimple growing on the old 
boil. For, indeed, yesterday, while we were left behind, 
his Majesty had entered the grounds of the religious 
domicile, when as pay ill-ludc would have it, a hermit’s 
daughter named Sakuntala was presented to his view. 
And now he has not even a thought of going back to 
the city. Even to-day, while he was thinking only of 
her, the (light of) dawn broke upon his eyes. What 
help ! Well, I will see him when he will have perform- 
ed his usual toilet. {Walking round and observing). 
Ah, here comes my dear friend in this very direction, 
surrounded by Yavana-girls holding bows in their 
hands, and wearing garlands of wild-flowers ; well, then, 
I will stand as if crippled by paralysis of my limbs, if 
even thus I may know (some) respite. {Stands leaning 
on a staff.) 
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{Enter king with attendants as described.) 

King. True, my darling is not easily attain- 
able ; yet my heart assumes confidence from 
observing the manner in which she seems affect- 
ed. Even though our love has not hitherto 
prospered, yet our mutual longing causes 
delight. (1) 

{Smiling ) . Thus is the lover beguiled, who judges 
of the state of his beloved’s feeling by his own desires. 
It is thus 

The tender look she cast, even while she 
directed her eyes elsewhere ; her slow move- 
ment caused by the heaviness of her hips, as if 
for grace’s sake ; the angry words she spoke to 
her friend who detained her saying ‘ Do not 
go ; ’—all this was, no doubt, on my account ! 

Ah ! how does a lover discover his own (every- 
where) ! (2) 

VlDt5;§AKA {Still in the same position ) . 0 friend, 
my hands are incapable of movement ; therefore, by 
words merely I will wish you victory. 

ICING. Whence this palsy of limbs ? 

VidC§aka. How, indeed, having yourself troubled 
my eyes, you ask what makes them weep ? 

King. Indeed, I know not what you mean ; speak 
intelligibly. 

VidC§aka. Well, my friend, when the reed imitates 
the character of the Kubja plant, is it by its own act, or 
by the force of the stream ? 
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Ejng. The force of the stream is the cause of it. 

ViDtJsAKA. So are you, of jny (troubles) . 

King. How indeed ? 

VlDUSAKA. That you should leave the affairs of 
your empire, and live like a forester in a wild and im- 
frequent^ region like this ! So that, truth to say, I am 
become no longer master of my own limbs whose joints 
are all shaken up by my daily running after wild ani- 
mals. I, therefore, entreat you to favour me with your 
permission to repose but a single day. 

King {To himself ) . He says this ; and I, too, when 
I think of Kanva’s daughter, have little relish for hunt- 
ing. For 

I am not able to bend this strung bow, with 

the arrow fixed upon it, against the fawns, who, 

abiding with jny darling, have taught her those 

beautiful glances ! (3) 

VidOsaka {Looking at the king’s face) . You have 
something in your mind and have been deliberating. 
Mine is a cry in the wilderness. 

Kjng {Smilingly ) . What else ? I ought not to 
disregard a friend’s advice ; and so I stand here. 

VlDUSAKA. May you live long ! {Desires to leave.) 

King. Stay, friend, I have not done. 

VlDUSAKA. Let the king command. 

&NG. When you have taken repose, I, too, shall 
want your assistance in another business, that will 
cause you no fatigue. 

VlDUSAKA. Eating a few sweetmeats ? Well, then, 
I accept the engagement. 
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King. I will tell you where. Hola ! Who is there ? 
{Entering) Door-keeper. Let my sovereign command 


King. Raivataka, bid the General attend. 

Door-keeper. I obey — {He goes out and returns unth 
the General) . There is his Majesty eager to give (some) 
command, looking in this very direction ; sir, you will 
draw near. 

General {Looking at the king ) . Though reckoned 
a vice, hunting has proved only an advantage in our 
King. Thus his Majesty 

Like a mountain-roving elephant possesses a 
body, whose forepart is hardened by the cease- 
less friction of the bow-string, which is capable 
of enduring the sun’s rays, and is not affected 
by the slightest fatigue ; though reduced in 
bulk yet is not marked (as such) by reason of 
its muscular development, and is all life and 
vitality. (4) 

{Approaching). May our monarch ever be victo- 
rious. The forest has its beasts of prey tracked ; why 
then delay ? 

King. My ardour has been all damped by MSUia- 
vya who has been preaching against hunting. 

General {Aside ) , Friend, be firm in your opposition. 
I will humour the king for a while. {Aloud). This fool 
talks nonsense. Why, our king himself is an example. 
Consider, your Majesty ; 

The (hunter’s) body, with the waist attenua- 
ted by the removal of fat becomes light and fit 
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for exertion ; besides, the spirit of even the 
beasts is observed to be affected with various 
emotions, through fear and anger ; and that is 
the glory of the archers, when their arrows hit 
the mark as it flies ; falsely indeed do they call 
himting a vice ; no recreation, surely, can be 
compared with it. (5) 

ViDUSAKA (Angrily ) . Away, you inciter. His Majesty 
has come to his senses ; but you chasing from forest to 
forest, will surdiy fall into the jaws of some old bear 
greedy after a man’s nose I 

King. Good General, we are staying in the vicinity 
of a hermitage. I cannot, therefore, approve your 
words. So for to-day. 

Let the buffaloes plunge into the waters of 
tanks struck repeatedly with their horns ; let 
the deer herding together underneath the 
shade chew the cud ; let herds of boar, undis- 
turbed, bruise the Musta grass in the pool ; and 
let this my bow, take repose with a slackened 
string. (6) 

General. As it pleases yoxir Majesty. 

King. Well, then recall the forest-beaters that 
have already left ; and forbid my soldiers to vex this 
hallowed grove. Remember, 

Holy men, pre-eminent in the virtue of quie- 
tism, conceal within their bosom a scorching 
flame, which, like sun-crystals which are grate- 
ful to the touch, they emit when assailed by 
some foreign lustre. (7) 

3T*llr. 51. V 
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General. As your Majesty conunands, 

ViDUSAKA. Get laway, you son of a slave-girH You 

have talked in vain about exertion (in the chase.) 

{Exit General.) 

King {Looking to his attendants). Put off your 
hunting apparel ; and thou, Raivataka, return to thv 
post of duty. 

Attendants. As our lord bids. {Exit.) 

ViDUSAKA. So you have now cleared the stage. 
Now be seated on this stone-slab, over which the trees 
spread their beautiful, canopy of shade ; so that I, too 
will sit at mine ease. ' ' 

King. Lead the way. 

ViDUSAKA. Come along, sir. 

{They walk about and sit down.) 

King. Mathavya, you have not obtained the fruit 
of your eyes, since you have not beheld the fairest of 
all objects. 

ViDUSAKA. Why, you are there in front of me. 

King. Every one thinks his own as beautiful ; but 
I am speaking in reference to that same Sakuntala, who 
IS the ornament of the hermitage. 

ViDUSAKA {Aside). Well, I will give him no 
chance. {Aloud). Well, my friend, it appears she is a 
hOTut’s daughter whom you love. 

•II the thoughts of Puru’s descendants 

wiU never dwell on any forbidden object. 
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sprung from a nymph of heaven, so it is 
said, this sage’s child was found by him when 
she deserted her ; like a Navamallika flower 

loosened and fltmg upon the Sun-plant. (8) 

ViDusAKA (Laughing) . This desire of yours, who 
srom the bright grans of women in your palace, is like 
the fancy of a man who has lost his relish for dates, and 
longs for the (sour) tamarind. 

King. You have not seen her ; and, therefore, you 
speak thus. 

ViDusAKA. That indeed must be charming, which 
excites even your admiration. 

King. Friend, what need is there of many words ? 

Was she delineated in a picture and then en- 
dowed ^th life? Or was she moulded in the 
Creator’s mind from an assemblage (selection) 
of all lovely forms ? When I meditate on the 
power of the creator, and on her lineaments, 
she appears to me like a matchless creation of 
the loveliest of women. (9) 

VIDUSAKA. If that is so, she must render all other 
handsome women contemptible. 

King. This, moreover, is in my thought : 

This immaculate beauty is like a flower not 
yet smelt, a delicate shoot not tom by the naiip ; 
an unperforated diamond ; or fresh honey whose 
sweetn^ is yet untasted ; or the full reward of 
mOTtorious deeds. I know not whom Destiny 
will approach as the enjoyer here (of this 
form). (10) 
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ViDUSAKA. Let your Highness make haste, then, to 
rescue her, lest she should fall into the hands of some 
hermit whose head shines with the oil of Ingudi. 

King. She is not her own mistress ; and her father 
is not here. 

ViDUSAKA. Well, what kind of feeling did her eyes 
betray towards your Honour ? 

King. The daughters in a hermit’s family are natu- 
rally (so) reserved ; yet, 

She averted her eyes, when I stood facing 
her and she smiled (as it were) from some 
other cause (than love) ; hence love, whose 
course was checked by modesty was neither 
fully displayed (by her) nor yet wholly con- 
cealed. (11) 

ViDUSAKA. Surely you did not expect her to clinab 
into your lap the moment she saw you ! 

King. But, at our jnutual parting, she did betray 
her feeling towards me, though with modesty. 

For when the slim (girl) had proceeded but 
a few steps, she stopped all of a sudden, saying, 

“ My foot is hurt by the points of the Kusa 
grass ; ” and then she turned back her face (to- 
wards me) , whilst (pretending to be occupied 
with) disentangling her bark-dress from' the 
branches of the shrubs in which it had not really 
been caught. (12) 

ViDUSAKA. Well, then, provide yourself with a stock 
of provender ; you have made a pleasure-garden of the 
penance-grove, I find. 
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King. Friend, a few hermits have recognized me ; 
find out, therefore, some pretext for our entering into 
that religious domicile once again. 

ViDUSAKA. What (need of any) other preteid ? 
Are you not the king ? (You can enter sa 3 ring) “ Bring 
us our sixth part of your grain.” 

King. Fool, these hermits pay quite a different 
tribute, which is welcomed more than heaps of jewels 
see, 

The wealth of princes, collect^ from the 

(four) classes (of their subjects) is perishable , 

but these hermits give us a sixth part of (the 

, fruits of their) piety which is imperishable. (13) 

{Behind the scenes.) 

O joy ! We have now attained the object of our 
desire. 

King ( Listening) . Oh ! These must be hermits (to* 
judge) by their grave and (yet) calm voices. 

{Entering Door-keeper. May the king be victori- 
ous ! Here are two hermit-boys arrived at the door. 

King. Well, then, introduce them without delay. 

Door-keeper. Well, I will bring them. {He goes 
out and then returns with the young hermits.) This way, 
sir, this way. 

{Both look at the king.) 

First. Oh ! A majestic presence, and yet what 
confidence it inspires ! Or this is quite propo" in a 
king who is very little inferior to a sage. For 
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He, too, now abides in that stage of life which 
is open to the enjoyment of everyone ; and 
through his exertions for (our) safety he has 
been accumulating the merit of penance from 
day to day ; and the sacred title of Muni pre- 
ceded by the (word) Raja of this king, too, 
who has conquered his passions, frequently 
ascends to heaven, being chanted by pairs of 
bards. (14) 

Second. Gautama, so this is Dusyanta, the friend 
of Indra. 

First. Yes, it is. 

Second. Then, indeed. 

It is not wonderful that he whose arm is 
long as the bar of a city (gate) alone protects 
the whole earth bounded by the dark (green) 
ocean. For the Gods, rooted in their enmity 
with the demons, rely for victory in battles on 
his braced bow and Indra’s thunder-bolt. (15) 

Both {Advancing ) . O king, be victorious ! 

King {Rising from his smt ) . I salute you. 

Both. Blessings on you ! {They o§er frmt.) 

King {Receiving it with a bow),. I desire (to 
know) your command. 

Both. Your Highness is known by the dwellers of 
the hermitage to be staying here ; and they, therefore, 
implore your Highness — 

King. What is their command ? 

Both. In the absence of his Reverence, the great sage 
Kaiiva, some evil demons are disturbing our sacrificial 
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rites. Deign, therefore, accompanied by your chario- 
teer to be m a ster of the hermitage, for a few nights. 

King. I am highly favoured. 

ViDUSAKA {Aside ) . Here is now a request favourable 
to you ! 

King {Smiling). Raivataka, say to the charioteer 
in my name, “ Bring my car and my bow.” 

Door-keeper. As your Majesty commands. {Exit.) 

Both. {With joy) . 

This well becomes you, who emulate your 

ancestors ; truly the descendants of Puru are 

the officiating priests in the sacrifices of deliver- 
ing from fear the distressed. ( 16 ) 

King {Bowing ) . Go first, sirs ; I too will follow 
instantly. 

Both. Be ever victorious. {Exeunt.) 

King. Mathavya, have you any curiosity to see 
:Sakimtali ? 

ViDUSAKA. At first it was full to overflowing ; but 
now by this talk of the demons, not even a drop is left. 

King. Oh, fear nothing : you will be with me. 

ViDUSAKA. I am protected from the demons. 

{Entering) Door-keeper. The car is ready, and 
awaits my Lord’s advance to victory ; but here is Kara- 
bhaka, just arrived from the city, bearing a message 
from the Queen-mother. 

King. {Respectjully ) . What, sent by my mother ? 

Door-keeper. Yes. 

King. Wdl, bring him to me. 
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Door-keeper. Yes. {Goes out and returns with 
Karabhaha.) Here is his Majesty. Advance. 

Karabhaka. Victory to your Majesty. The royal 
mother sends this command : On the fourth day from 
to-day, falls the fast named “ Putra-pinda-palana ; ” and 
on that occasion the long-lived one ought not fail to 
honour us with his presence. 

King. On one hand is a commission from holy 
hermits ; on the other, a command from my revered 
parent : neither may be neglected ; what is the remedy ? 

ViDUS-AKA. Stay suspended (between them both) 
like Trisanku. 

King. In truth I am (greatly) perplexed. 

My mind is distracted by the difference of 

the two places where the two duties have to be 

performed, as the stream of a river is split in 

two by rocks lying before it. ( 17 ) 

(Musing). You have been treated by the Queen- 
mother as a son. Do you, therefore, return from hence 
and tell her how my mind is intent on this commission 
of the hermits, and have the goodness to perform your- 
self the offices of a son. 

VlDtiSAKA. But you will not really suppose that I 
was afraid of the demons. 

King (Smilingly). How is this possible in your 
Honour ? 

VlDtiSAKA. But I would go, as befits a younger 
brother of the king. 

King. Surely, I will dispatch my whole train to 
attend you, for the pious grove must not be disturbed. 
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ViDUSAKA {Proudly) . Then indeed I am the 
young prince. 

King. {To himself ) . The fellow is a chatterbox. 
He might disclose my present pursuit to the ladies in 
the palace. Good, then ; I will say this to him. {He 
takes Vidusaka by the hand. Aloud) . Friend, I shall 
enter the hermitage (only) through respect for the 
sages. Do not think that I have any real inclination 
for the hermit-girl Sakuntala. Just think : 

Where are we, and where a person bred with 
the fawns, and a stranger to love ! O friend ! 
let not the light words spoken in jest be taken 
in earnest. ( 18 ) 

Vidusaka. Yes, to be sure. 

{All go out.) 

End of act II. 
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ACT III. 


{Then enter the sacriftcer’s pupil bearing Kusa-grass.) 

Pupil. How great is the power of king Dusyanta ! 
Since his Highness had no sooner entered the hermitage 
than we could continue our holy rites undisturbed. 

Why talk of aiming the shaft ? For by the 
mere sound of the bow-string from afar, as if 
by the angry murmur of his bow, he disperses 
(at once) our obstacles. (1) 

Now, then, I shall deliver to the priests this Kusa- 
grass to be scattered round the altar. {Moving about 
and observing ; in the air) . Ah ! Priyamvada, for whom 
are you carrying this Uara ointment and these lotus- 
leaves with stalks ? {Acting as if he has heard) . What 
say you ? “ That Sakuntala is extremely disordered 

from injury caused by the Sun’s heat, and these are for 
cooling her body.” Weil, then, go quickly ; for she is 
the very life-breath of the venerable Kanva, the head 
of our society. I, too, will send to GautamI for her some 
healing water consecrated in the sacrificial rites. 

{Exit-) 

Here ends the prelude. 

{Enter Dusyanta, expressing the distraction of a lover.) 
King. {With a sigh). 

I know the power of penance : and I am fur- 
ther aware that the maiden is not her own mis- 
tress ; and yet my heart can no more turn back 
from her, than water can from a slope. (2) 
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O divine flower-armed god, by you and by the 
Moon, though each of you seems worthy of confidence, 
the whole company of lovers is (cruelly) deceived. For 

Your having flowery shafts and the Moon’s 
having cool beams — ^both these are observed to 
be untrue for such as me. For the Moon sheds 
fire (on them) with her dewy rays ; and you 
make your flowery-darts hard as adamant. (3) 

(Acting as if he is uffUcted by love; angrily). 
Whence this sharpness of yours who are flower-armed ? 
(Remembering) . Ah, I know. 

Verily the fire of Hara’s wrath even now 
burns in you like the submarine fire in the 
ocean ; how else could you, O agitator of the 
soul, who were consumed to ashes, be so scorch- 
ing to such as me ? (4) 

Nevertheless, 

This God, who bears a fish on his banner, and 
who is incessantly giving pain to my mind, 
will give me real delight, if he strikes me be- 
cause of her whose eyes are large and bewitch- 
ing. (5) 

(Moving about in anguish ) . 

Where indeed can I recreate my afflicted soul, be 
ing permitted by those who took part (in the sacrifice) 
at the conclusion of the rite? (Sighing). What else, 
indeed, can bring me relief but a sight of my beloved ? 
So I will find her out. (Looking at the sun.) Sakuntala 
and her friends are probably passing this intensely hot 
noon on the creeper-wreathed banks of the Malini. So 
I will advance thither. 
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{Moving about and gesticulating that he feels touch) . 

Ah! this is a pleasant spot, with the fresh breeze 
blowing ! 

It is possible to embrace closely, with my 
limbs which are inflamed by the bodiless god, 
the breeze fragrant with the lotuses and waft- 
ing the spray from the waves of the IVMlini. (6) 

{Moving about land observing). She must be some- 
where in this bower of creepers encircled by reeds. For, 
(looking down). 

On the white sand at its door is discerned a 
fresh line of footsteps, raised in front, and 
depressed behind by the weight of her hips. (7) 

So I will look through the branches. (Walking and 
doing so, with joy) . Ah ! my eyes have been fully grati- 
fied. The darling of my thoughts, reposing on a flat 
stone-slab strewn with flowers, is attended by her two 
friends. Well, I will hear what they say to each other 
in all confidence. (He stands gazing.) 

(Enter Sakuntald as described with her two friends-) 

Friends (Fanning affectionately). Dear Sakuntala, 
is the breeze from the lotus leaves refreshing to you ? 

SAKUNTALA. What? Are my friends fanning me? 

(The two friends look sorrowfully at one another.) 

King, sakuntala appears to be seriously indisposed. 
(Guessing) . Is it the fault of the heat, or is it what 
my heart suggests ? (Looking longingly). Or, I need 
have no doubt. 
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The Uara salve has been applied to her 
bosom, and her only bracelet of lotus-stalks is 
hanging loose ; thus this form of my beloved 
(thus) disordered is yet exquisitely beautiful. 
True it is that love and the influence of summer 
inflame (us) equally : still the disorder brought 
about by the hot -weather does not affect mai- 
dens in such a charming manner. (8) 

Priyamvada {Aside) . Anasuj’a, Sakuntala appears to 
have been greatly affected since she first saw the pious 
monarch. May it be that this her malady is due to him ? 

Anasuya. Friend, the same suspicion has risen in 
my mind. Well. I will just ask her. (Aloud) . My dear, 
I must ask you something. You are, indeed, greatly 
troubled. 

Sakuntala (Rising from her bed with the upper 
half.) My dear, what would you ask ? 

Anasuya. Sakimtala, dear, we are indeed perfectly 
ignorant about matters relating to love. But I suspect 
your case to be like that of love-sick persons described 
in legendary tales. Tell us what causes yoiir illness. For 
without knowing the exact nature of a disorder, there 
can be no application of the remedy. 

King. Anasuya too has guessed my thoughts. 

SAKUNTALA (To herself). Great indeed is my 
attachment ; even now I am unable to disclose it to 
them all at once. 

Priyamvada. She speaks the truth, dear 
Sakuntala. Why do you neglect your malady? Your 
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limbs are wasting away every day, though your exqui- 
site beauty has not forsaken you. 

King. Priyarhvada speaks the truth. For indeed 
Her face has its cheeks excessively emaciated, 
her bosom has lost the firmness of its breasts ; 
her waist is more slender (than before) ; her 
shoulders are very much drooping ; her com- 
plexion is wan ; thus tormented by love, she 
appears both deplorable and charming, like the 
Madhavi creeper when touched by the wind 
that dries up its leaves. (9) 

SAKUNTALA. Friend, to whom else shall I relate ? 
But I shall now be the occasion of your sorrow. 

Both. For that very reason are we (so) importu- 
nate. For grief shared with affectionate friends be- 
comes bearable pain. 

King. 

Being questioned by the persons who share 
her sorrows as well as joys, she cannot fail to 
disclose the cause of her malady now hidden in 
her breast. Although she turned round again 
and again and looked upon me with longing, 
nevertheless, at the present moment I am filled 
with nervous fear to hear her (answer). (10) 
SAKUNTALA. Friend, from the very instant the pious 
king who guards our hallowed forest met my eye — 
{She breaks off and looks abashed.) 

Both. Speak on, beloved friend, 

SAKUNTALA. From that instant, my love for him has 
reduced me to this plight. 

King. (With joy). I have heard what is worth 
hearing. 
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It was, indeed, love that caused my fever, 
and it is love alone that (now) allays it ; as, at 
the end of summer, a day, grown black with 
clouds, relieves the living world from the heat 
which itself had caused. (11) 

Sakuntala. Then if you approve (of it) so contrive 
that the good king takes pity on me. OQierwise most 
certainly (you will) sprinkle for me water with sesasum- 
seed. 

King. Her words end all doubt. 

Priyamvada {Aside). Anasuya, she is far gone in 
love and cannot endure any delay. He on whom she 
has fixed her affection is the ornament of the Pauravas; 
it is, therefore, proper that her love finds our approval! 
Anasuya. Just as you say. 

I^IYAMVADA {Ahmd). My dear, fortunately your 
affection is placed on one worthy of yourself. Or rather 
where could a great river flow if not into the sea ? What 
other tree except the Mango can support the Atimukta 
creeper with new sprouts ? 

King. What wonder if the two Visakha stars 
follow the crescent-moon ? 

AnasuyA. But by what expedient can we 
accomplish the desire of our friend quickly and secretly ? 

Priyamvada. Your “secretly” will have to be 
thought about ; the “ quickly ” is not hard. 

Anasuya. How do you mean ? 

I^IYAMVADA. Why, the good king who has shown 
himself to be enamoured of her by his tender glances 
has been observed, during these days, to be wasting 
through sleeplessness. 
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King. True it is that I have become just so. For 
This golden bracelet, which has its gems sulli- 
ed by tears which are hot from internal pain, 
and nightly flow from the comer of my eye 
that rests upon my arm, slipping every now 
and then from the wrist without touching the 
scars made by the friction of the bow-string, is 
constantly being pushed back by me. (12) 

Priyamvada (Reflecting ) . Well, she should write 
him a love-letter. And I will hide it in flowers and 
deliver it into his hands under the pretext of their be- 
ing the remains of an offering presented to some deity. 

Anasuya. a pretty plan and I like it ; but what 
says Sakuntala to this ? 

SAEUNTALA. W^hat ? How may I doubt my friend’s 
injunction ? 

Priyamvada. Well, then, think of some pretty com- 
position in verse beginning with an allusion to yourself. 

iSakuntala. Friend, I will think out ; but then my 
heart flutters for fear he will despise me. 

King (With joy ) . 

Here stands the man eager for union with 
you from whom, O timid one, you are appre- 
hensive of a refusal. The seeker may or may 
not find fortune ; but could fortune, seeking, 
fail to find ? (13) 

Friends. O scomer of your own merits, who now 
would ward off with the edge of his garments the moon- 
light of autumn which can allay the fever of his body ? 
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SAKUNTALA (Smilingly) . So now I have been 
directed. 

(She sits up and meditates.) 

King. It is only proper that I should gaze at my 
darling with eyes that forget to wink ! For 

As she is composing words (for her song), 
her face, with one creeper-like eye-brow lifted, 
reveals her passion for me by her thrilling 
cheeks. (14) 

SAKUNTALA. Well, I have thought out a little song. 
But we haven’t any writing-materials. 

Priyamvada. Here on this lotus-leaf smooth as a 
parrot s breast, do you engrave the letters with your 
nails. 

SAKUNTALA (Acting as said) . Friends, listen (and 
say) if it makes sense. 

Both. We are attentive. 

SAKUNTAL.4 (Reads) . 

Thy heart I know not : but Love, O cruel 
one, fiercely inflames both by day and by night 
my limbs, whose desires are centred on thee. ( 15) 
King (Hastily Advancing ) . 

Thee, O slender maid. Love only inflajnes 
incessantly, but me he quite consumes : for the 
day does not cause the lotus to fade so much 
■as it does the Moon. (16) 

Friends (With joy). Welcome to (the object of 
your) desire which presents itself without delay. 
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{Sakuntiaia expresses an inclination to rise-) 

King. Give yourself no pain. 

Your limbs, which closely press the couch of 
flowers, and bear the fragrance of pieces of 
lotus-stalks which have quickly faded, being 
grievously inflamed, must not be fatigued by 
cerqmony. {Lit. do not deserve to perform 
the customary salutation) . (17) 

Anasuya. Let our friend favour a part of this 
stone-slab here (by sitting upon it) . 

{The king sits ; Sakuntald feels bashful.) 

Priyajuvada. Your mutual love is (quite) evident. 
But affection for my friend prompts me to speak some- 
thing superfluous. 

King. Excellent damsel, that ought not to be sup- 
pressed. For to leave unsaid what was intended to be 
said produces subsequent regret. 

Priyaiuvada. a king ought to remove the suffer- 
ings of the distressed people living in his kingdom- 
such is your duty. 

King. No other than this. 

Peiyaivivada. Then (understand that) this our dear 
frirad has been brought to this altered condition by the 
divinity Love on your account. It is, therefore, proper 
that you favour her and preserve her life. 

King. Excellent damsel, our passion is reciprocal. 
I feel favoured in every way. 

Sakuntala {Looking at Priyamvada ) . Why should 
you detain the pious king who must be afflicted by 
separation from his royal-consorts ? 
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King. 

Thou, with bewitching eyes, that art near my 
heart, if this heart of mine, which is devoted to 
no other, thou judgest to be otherwise, then I 
who was slain by Love’s arrow, am slain once 
again ! (18) . 

Anasuya. Friend, kings are said to have many 
favourite consorts. You must, therefore, act in such a 
way that our dear friend may not become a cause of 
grief to her kinsmen. 

King. Good damsel, what need is there of many 
words ? 

Let there be ever so many wives of mine, 
there will be but two chief glories of my race — 
the sea-clad Earth, and this friend of yours. (19) 
Both. We are content. 

PriyaiCivada (Casting \a glance) . Anasuya, there 
is the eager young antelope turning his eyes in this 
direction and seeking his mother ; so come, let us help 
him to join his motlier. 

(Both start.) 

Sakuntala. Dear, I am in such a helpless state. 
Let one of you come bade. 

Both. The protector of the Earth is with you ! 
(Exeunt.) 

Sakuntala. How ! they are already gone ! 

King. Do not be anxious. Is not this person, your 
adorer, near you? 
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Shall I set in motion moist breezes by means 
'of fans of cool lotus-leaves to dissipate your 
languor, or shall I, O round-thighed (maiden) , 
lay those feet red as lotuses in my lap and press 
them so as to relieve your pain ? (20) 

SAKUNTALA. I will not offend against those whom I 
am bound to respect. 

(Rises up and desires to leave.) 

King. The day is not yet cool, beautiful one, and 
such is your condition. 

Leaving the couch of flowers where lotus- 
leaves formed the covering of your bosom, 
how will you go in the sun, with your limbs 
rendered so languid by suffering ? (21) 

(He forcibly draws her back.) 

SAKUNT.ALA. O descendant of Puru, keep within the 
bounds of paodesty. For although I am inflamed by 
Love, yet I have not the power of disposing of myself. 

King. Timid one, do not fear your elders. For the 
revered Father of your society, who knows the law, will 
not take exception to it when he sees it. Moreover 

Many daughters of royal sages are heard to 
have been married by the ceremony called 
Gmdharva, and (even) their fathers have ap- 
proved them. (22) 

SAKUNT.ALA. Leave me awhile ; I will again take 
counsel with my friends. 

King. Yes, I will leave you. 

S.AKUNTAL.A. When? 
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King. 

When the nectar of your lower lip, O fair 

one, is gently stolen by me thirsting (for it), 

as by the bee the honey of the fresh and un- 
touched flower. (23) 

{Desires to rrzise her face. Sakuntala gesticulates 
as if she repels him. Behind the Scenes) 

O female Cakraw^a, bid farewell to thy mate : 
(for) the night approaches. 

Sakuntala (Hurriedly). Paurava, surdy this is 
mother Gautami come to inquire after my health. Hide 
yourself, therefore, behind the branches. 

King. I will do so. (Remains in hiding; enter 
Gautami with a vessel in her hand, and friends.) 

Friends. This way, venerable Gautami, this way. 

Gautami (Approaching Sakuntald). Child, is the 
fever of your body a little abated ? 

SAKUNTALA. Venerable mother, there is a change 
for the better in me. 

Gautami. With this water mixed with Kusa-grass, 
your body will assuredly be relieved of pain. (Sprink- 
ling water on Sakuntald’s head) Child, the day is de- 
parting ; come let us both go to the cottage. 

(They start). 

SAKUNTALA (To herself) . O my heart, even before, 
when the object of your desire came of itself so readily, 
you did not find courage (to accept it) ; why then this 
anguish now when separated and (consequently) filled 
with repentence ? (Taking a step and standing still; 
aloud), O bower of creepiers that removed my suffering, 
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I bid you farewell (hoping) to be once more happy 
(under your shade) . {Sakuntela departs in pain, with 
others. 

The King. {Returning to the former spot ; heaving 
a sigh) . How the accopaplishment of one’s wishes is beset 
with obstacles ! 

For the face of that (maiden) with soft 
eye-lashes, which had the lower lip repeatedly 
covered by her fingers, which looked beautiful 
as it stammered words of denial and which was 
turned on one side, was somehow raised by me 
but not kissed ! (24) 

Where, indeed, shall I go now? Or rather, I will 
remain for a little while in this bower of creepers Where 
my beloved lay, but which is now deserted by her. 

{Looking all around ) . 

Here lies on the stone-slab her flow^ery couch 
crushed by her form; here is the faded love- 
missive committed to the lotus-leaf with her 
nails ; and here the bracelet of lotus-stalk drop- 
ped down from her arm — as I fix my eyes on 
these (objects) I have no power to tear myself 
away from this reedy bower, even though 
deserted by her. (25) 

{In the air) . O king ! 

As the evening sacrifice is commenced, the 
shadows of the flesh-eating demons, brown as 
evening clouds, and scattered around the blaz- 
ing altar, are flitting about and creating terror 
in a variety of ways. (26) 

King. Here I am coming. {Exit.) 

End of Act III. 
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ACT IV 


{Then enter the two friends, acting the 
gathering of flowers.) 

AnasuyA. O my Priyamvada, although my heart 
is comforted by the thought that Sakuntala has her 
nuptials celebrated according to the Gandharva forpi 
and has now been imited to a husband worthy of her, 
yet there is still some cause for uneasiness. 

Priyamvada. How do you mean ? 

Anasuya. Whether the pious king, who is dis- 
missed to-day by the hermits at the completion of the 
sacrifice, will remember things here, when after entering 
his capital he will be surrounded by his ladies in the 
recesses of the palace. 

Priyamvada. You need have no anxiety (about 
that). Such distinguished forms as these can never be 
opposed to virtue. But I cannot tell now what reply 
the father will make when he shall have heard what has 
passed. 

Anasuya. As I see it, he will approve. 

Priyamvada. Why do you think so ? 

Anasuya. One can desire nothing better than that 
one’s daughter is married to a virtuous husband ; and 
if fate brings this about of itself, then indeed the father 
has his desire accomplished without effort. 

Priyamvada {Looking at the flower-basket) . My 
friend, we have gathered flowers enough for the 
offering. 
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Anasuya. But surely the deity that watches over 
the fortune of our dear friend sakuntala will have to be 
honoured (by us) . 

Priyamvada. Very well. {They act doing the same.) 

{Behind the scenes) 

It is I— Hola ! 

Anasuya {Listening) . My dear, it sounds like some 
guest annoimcing himself. 

Priyamvada. Well, sakuntala is near the cottage.. 
{To herself) . But not near with her heart to day, 

Anasuya. Well, these flowers will do. 

{They start away.) 

{Behind the scenes) . Ah, thou that art disrespectful 
to a guest. 

He on whom thou art meditating with a 
mind that is r^ardless of everything else, 
while thou perceivest not me, rich in penance, 
to have arrived, will not remember thee, though 
reminded, like a drunken man the words pre- 
viously spoken. (1) 

Priyamvada. Alas ! alas ! a very unpleasant thing 
has indeed occurred. i§akimtala has, through absence 
of mind, offended some one deserving reverence. 
{Looking ahead) . Not, indeed, any ordinary person I 
This is the great sage Durvasas, so quick-tempered.. 
After uttering such an imprecation he is striding away 
with a step bounding and irresistible through its impe- 
tuosity. Who besides fire has power to consume ? 
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Anasuya. Go, fall at his feet, and bring him back, 
whilst I prepare a propitiatory offering and water. 

Priyamvada. I will. {Exit.) 

Anasuya {Showing that she stumbles at the next 
step) . As I stumbled in my excitement, the flower-baskets 
fell out from my hands. 


{She acts the gathering up of the flowers.) 

{Entering) Priyamvada. Whose entreaties would 
this ill-tempered person accept ? However, I softened 
him a little. 

Anasuya {Smiling) . Even that is a good deal for 
him : tell me. 

Priyamvada. When he would not return, I prayed 
to him : “ Holy sir, considering it is the first time, this 
one offence of the daughter, who did not recognize the 
potency of penance, should be forgiven her by your 
reverence.” 

Anasuya. And then — 

Priyamvada. And then saying, “My word must 
not be recalled ; but the curse shall be lifted at the 
sight of the ornament (given her) for a token,” he 
vanished from sight. 

sift. 5JF.-V. 
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Anasuya. We can now feel confident : at his de- 
parture the good king himself put a ring, engraved with 
Ws own name, (on her finger) as a souvenir. In that 
Sakuntala will be possessed of a remedy in her own 
power. 

Priyaivivada. Come, dear, let us worship the gods.. 

{They walk about.) 

Priyamvada {Gazing) . See, my Anasuya, there is. 
the dear girl, with her face resting on her left hand, 
looking like a painted picture. With her mind so in- 
tent on her husband, she is not conscious of even her 
own self, much less of a stranger. 

Anasuya. Priyarhvada, let this incident remain in 
the mouth of us two only ; we must spare the dear girl,, 
who is naturally (so) delicate. 

Priyaivivada. Who w'ould sprinkle the jasmine 
with boiling water ? 

{Both go out.) 

End of the introductory scene. 

{Then enter a pupil of Kama, just risen from sleep). 

Pupil. I am bidden by the venerable Kasyapa, who 
is returned from his pilgrimage, to find out what time it 
is. I will go into the open air and see how much oi 
the night remains. {Walking about and observing.} 
See ! It is the break of day. For 

On one side, the lord of herbs is sinking 
to the summit of the western mount, while on 
the other the Sun heralded by Aruna has just 
become visible. By the contemporaneous rise 
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and fall of these twin lights of heaven, people 
are as it were instructed regarding the vicissi- 
tudes of their life. (1) 

And again, 

When the Moon is hidden, the same night- 
lotus no longer pleases the eye, its beauty be- 
ing now' only a matter of remembrance. Surely 
the sorrow's of a tender girl produced by the 
absence of the loved one are beyond all measure 
very hard to bear. (2) 

Anasuya {Entering ivith a hurried toss of the cur- 
tain) . However withdrawn from all worldly concerns 
this person (I) may be, yet it is not unknown to her 
that Sakuntal'a has been treated shamefully by the king. 

Pupil. I will just tell the preceptor that the hour 
of sacrifice is come. (Exit) 

Anasuya. Although wide-awake, what shall I do ? 
My hands and feet move not readily to the usual occu- 
pations of the morning. Let Love now enjoy his 
triumph, who persuaded the pure-minded girl to repose 
confidence in that perfidious man. Or does the impre- 
cation of Durvasas cause the change ? How else could 
the good king say such (sweet) things and then not 
send so much as a letter for sucii a (long) time? There- 
fore, w'e must send him from here the ring he has left 
as a token. And who, among the ascetics inured to 
hardship, should be ipiplored ? And because the blame 
lies with my friend, I cannot, although I have made up 
my mind, summon up courage to tell father Ktsyapa 
who has returned from his pilgrimage that SakuntaM 
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is married to Dusyanta and is pregnant. What shall we 
do then, under the circumstances ? 

Priyaivivada {Entering; with joy). Hasten, my 
dear, hasten to perform the festive solemnities at 
iakuntalS’s departure. 

Anasuya. How is this, my dear ? 

Priyamvada. Hear me. I just went to sakuntaM 
to inquire if she had slept well. And then father 
Kasyapa having of his own accord embraced her, while 
she hung her head in shame, congratulated her thus : 
“ O joy ! the offering of the sacrificer fell straight into 
the fire, albeit his sight was impeded by the anoke. My 
child, like knowledge imparted to an excellent pupil, 
thou art not to be sorrowed for. This very day I will 
send thee to thy husband escorted by hermits.” 

ANAStiYA. But who told father Kasyapa what had 
passed ? 

Priyamvada. An incorporeal metrical speech, 
when he had entered the fire-sanctuary. 

Anasuya (Astonished). Tell me. 

Priyamvada. (Speaking in Sanskrit). 

Kjiow, BiShmana, that your daughter bears, 

for earth’s prosperity, the glorious seed implant- 
ed by Dusyanta, as the Sann tree is pregnant 

with fire. (3) 

AnasCya (Hugging Priyamvada ) . I am so glad, 
my dear ; and yet my joy is mingled with sorrow when 
I think that SakuntaM is going to be taken away only 
to-day. 
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Priyamvada. Well, my dear, we will dissipate all 
anxiety. Only let the poor-girl be made happy. 

Anasuya. Well, then, in this cocoa-nut casket, 
hanging on the branch of the mango-tree I have 
put a Kesara-garland which is capable of keeping fresh 
for a time, with this very object. Therefore take 
it in your hand : while I prepare for her auspicious 
decorations such as yellow orpiment, holy earth and 
Dur\'a sprouts. 

Priyamv.^d.^. Be it so done. 

{Exit Anasuya. Priyamvada acts the gathering of 
flowers. Behind the Scenes.) 

GautamI, bid the worthy Sarngarava and others 
escort SakuntaHa. 

Priyamvada (Listening). Hurry, Anasuya, hurry. 
They are calling the hermits who are to go to 
Hastinapura. 

(Entering, with the decorations in her hand ) . 
Anasuya Come, dear, let us go. (They walk round.) 

Priyamvad.4 (Observing) . There stands our 
Sakuntala, after bathing overhead at earliest sunrise, 
while the hermit-women, who are congratulating her, 
have the hallowed grains in their hands, and are invok- 
ing blessings on her. Let us advance to her. (They 
advance.) 
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{Enter Sakmtala seated, and engaged as described.) 

One of the hermit-women. (To Sakuntdld). My 
child, mayst thou receive the title of ‘Great Queen’ 
showing how well thy husband honours thee 1 

Second. Child, mayest thou be delivered of a 
hero ! 

Third. Child, mayest thou be highly esteemed by 
thy husband ! 

{Having blessed her thus, exeunt all except Gautami.) 

Friends {Approaching). Friend, may it prove to 
thee a happy ablution ! 

Sakuntala. My friends, are welcome : sit here. 

Both {Taking up the vessels containing the auspi- 
cious materials, and seating themselves ) . Get ready, dear, 
while we put on (you) the auspicious decorations. 

Sakuntala. Even this ought to be highly valued ; 
adornment at the hands of my friends will be ever so 
rare to me. {She sheds tears.) 

Both. You ought not to weep, dear, at this happy 
time. {Wiping off her tears, they act adorning her) . 

Priyamvada. Your beauty which deserves (richer) 
ornaments is disfigured by such decorations as we could 
procure in the hermitage. 

{Entering with presents in hand.) 

Two hermit-lads. Here are ornajnents. Let her 
ladyship put them on. 

{All are amazed on seeing them,.) 

GautamI. Child Narada, whence come these things? 

First. From the holy power of father Kasyapa. 

Gautami. A creation of his mind ? 
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Second. Not, indeed Listen. The venerable 
(sage) gave us his order “ Bring hither flowers for 
■Sakuntala from the trees.” And then 

by a certain tree was exhibited an auspicious 
silken garment white as the moon ; another 
distilled the lac-dye so excellent to stain her 
feet ; and from others were presented ornaments 
by fairy-hands extending as far as the wrist 
that rivalled the first sproutings of delicate 
leaves of those trees. (4) 

Priyaivivada. This favour is a presage of the royal 
fortune which you are to enjoy in your husband’s home. 

{Sakuntala looks bashful) 

First. Come, my Gautama, come. We shall tell father 
Kaiyapa (w'ho must have) returned from bathing, of the 
service done by the trees. 

SECorro. All right {Exeunt.) 

Friends. My dear, we are never used to ornaments; 
but our acquaintance with -the art of painting will help 
us to adjust these ornaments on your limbs. 

Sakuntala. I know how clever you are. {Both act 
adorning her.) 

{Enter Kdsyapa returning after bathing.) 

This day will sakimtala depart : at such (a 
thought) my heart is smitten with anguish ; 
my voice is choked by suppressing the flow of 
tears ; and my senses paralysed by anxious 
thought. If such, through affection, is the afflic- 
tion even of me a hermit, O with what pangs 
must they who are fathers of families be afflict- 
ed at the first parting with their daughters ? (5) 
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{Walks about.) 

Friends. Dear iSakuntala, your decoration is com- 
pleted. Now put on the pair of silken garments. 

{Sakuntala rises and puts them on.) 

GautamI. My child, here comes your father, whose 
eyes overflow with tears of joy, as if (already) embrac- 
ing you. Just, therefore, do him the customary reverence. 

Sakuntala {Bashfully) . Father, I salute you. 
KaSyapa. My child, 

Mayest thou be cherished by thy husband, as 
Sarmiistha was cherished by Yayati. And 
mayest thou bear a son, as she did Puru, who 
shall be the sovereign of the world. (6) 

GAutamI. Holy sir, this is indeed a boon, not a 
mere benediction. 

KaSyapa. My child, this way go round the fires in 
which the offerings have just been thrown. 

{All uxdk about.) 

KaSyapa. {Pronounces a blessing in the metre of the 
Rgveda) . 

Let these sacrificial fires, whose places are 
fixed round the altar, fed with holy wood, having 
the D^bha grass strewn around their margins, 
removing sin by the perfume of the oblations 
purify thee. (7) 

Now set out (on thy journey.) {Looking round) Where 
are Sarngarava and others ? 

{Entering) Pupil. Holy sire, here we are. 

KaSyapa. Show thy sister her way. 
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Sarngarava. This way, this way, lady. 

{They all walk about.) 

KaSyapa. Ye neighbouring trees of the pious grove ! 

She who would not drink water first, before 
you were watered ; she who cropped not through 
affection for you one of your fresh leaves, 
though she is so fond of ornaments : she whose 
chief delight was in the season of the first appe- 
arance of your bloom ; even that same Sakuntala 
is going to the palace of her wedded lord. Let 
all give their consent. (8) 

{Acting as if he heard the note of a Koil.) 

iSakuntala is given leave to depart by the trees, 
the companions of her forest — ^life; since a song 
to this effect, a sweet Koil-song was employed 
as an answer by them. (9) 

{In the air) 

May her path, pleasant at intervals with lakes 
that are green with lotus-beds, where the heat 
of the sun’s rays is mitigated by shady-trees, 
where the dust is soft as the pollen from the 
lotuses, be cheered by gentle and pleasant 
breezes and be (altogether) prosperous. (10) 

{All listen with wonderment.) 

Gautami. Child, the deities of the holy forest, who 
are dear to thee as thy own kinsfolk, have given thee 
leave to depart. Pay reverence to the holy ones. 

Sakuntala {She walks round bowing ; aside) . Priya- 
rhvada, dear, long as I may to see my husband, yet in 
leaving this hermit^e, pay feet can hardly move for- 
ward. 
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Priyamvada. My friend is not the only one to feel 
distressed at this separation from the pious grove. One 
may observe the same condition even of the grove now 
when the time of your departure approaches. 

The deer let fall the morsels of Darbha-grass, 
the peacocks stop their dancing, and the cree- 
pers, whose pale leaves fall (to the ground) , 
appear to shed tears. (11) 

Sakuntala (Remembering). Father, I will just say 
good-bye to Vanajyotsna, my sister among the creepers. 

KaSyapa. I know’ thou lovest her as thy sister. 
Here she is now to the right. 

Sakuntala (Approaching the creeper) . O Vanajy- 
otsna, although wedded to the mango-tree, yet embrace 
me, too, with your arms, these branches, which are turn- 
ed in this direction. I shall be far away from you after 
this day. 

KaSyapa. 

Thy merits have gained thee a husband equal 
to thyself, who had already been originally de- 
termined upon by me for thee ; this Navama- 
likia has resorted to the mango-tree, so that 
now my solicitude for thee and for her is at 
an end. (12) 

F'rom here, proceed on thy journey. 

Sakuntala (To her friends). Friends, this (creeper) 
is a deposit in your hands. 

Friends. (But) into whose hands shall wre be left? 
(^they shed tears.) 
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KaSyapa. Anasuya, enough of weeping ! It is you, 
surely, who must cheer Sakuntala. 

(All walk round.) 

SakuntalI. Father, when yon female antelope 
grazing about near the hut, who now moves slowly from 
the weight of her young, shall be safely delivered of it, 
then you will send me some one to announce the 
happy event. 

KaSyapa. I shall not forget it. 

S.\kuntala {Showing her movement is obstructed.) 
Ah! who is it that clings to my dress ? 

(She turns round.) 

KaSyapa. My darling, 

It is thy adopted child, the (little) fawn 
whose mouth, when the sharp points of Ku§a 
grass wounded it, was sprinkled by thee with 
the healing oil of Ingudi, who has been tender- 
ly reared by thee with handfuls of Syamaka 
grains ; and who now will not leave thy 
footsteps. ( 13 ) 

Sakunt.'^.la. My child, why should you follow me 
who must leave your cojmpany ? You were indeed bro- 
ught up by me when bereft of your mother shortly after 
she was delivered of you ; now also, when separated from 
me, will father attend you with anxious care ; go back 
then. {She walks on weeping.) 

KaSyapa. 

Be firm and check the rising tears, ^that 
obstruct the free action of thy eyes, with their 
upturned eyelashes. For here on this path 
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where the undulations of ground are not 
discernible, they footsteps must needs be unequal. ( 14 ) 

Sari^jgarava. It is a sacred rule, holy father, that 
one should accompany a loved person as far as the 
water’s brink. Give us your message here, and be pleased 
to return. 

KaSyapa. Let us, then rest in the shade of this 
Ksira-tree. 

(All tvalk around and stop.) 

KaSyapa (To himself). What message should be 
sent by me that would be most appropriate for the noble 
Dusyanta ? (He reflects.) 

S.\kuntala (Aside ) . Look, friend, the female Cak- 
ravaka, not perceiving her dear mate when only 
hidden behind lotus-leaves is crying in her anguish 
” How hard is my lot ! ’ 

Anasuya. Friend, do not say so. 

Even she, without her beloved, passes away 
the night made too long by grief. The bond of 
hope makes the pain of severence, however 
keen, supportable. ( 15 ) 

KaSyapa. ^rhgarava, when you present Sakuntala 
to the king, address him thus in my name. 

Sarngarava. Give your commands, holy father. 
KaSy'apa. 

Having well considered us as rich in devotion, 
thy own exalted birth and the free flow of affec- 
tion of this (girl) towards thee, which arose 
in her without any interference of her kindred, 
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look on her ^mong thy wives with the same 
respect (kindness) which they experience : 
more than that depends upon the will of heaven, 
and should, not indeed, be demanded by the 
bride’s kinsfolk. ( 16 ) 


I have (well) comprehended your 


Sari^jgarava. 
message. 

KaSyapa. My child, I must now give thee my 
adwce. Though I live in the forest, yet well do I know 
the ways of the world. 

Sarngarava. Nothing, indeed, to the wise is out of 
reach. 

KaSyapa. When thou wilt have gone from here 
to thy husband’s home, 

Pay respectful attention to thy elders ; treat 
thy rivals as thy dear friends ; should thy hus- 
band wrong thee, let not thy resentment lead 
thee to disobedience. Be ever courteous to- 
wards thy servants ; not puffed with pride in 
thy fortune. By such behaviour, young women 
become honoured wives ; but perverse wives are 
the bane of a family. ( 17 ) 

But what does Gautami say ? 

Gautami. This is the advice to be given to a young 
bride. My child, be sure to remember it all. 

_ KaSyapa. Come, my child, embrace me and thy 
mends. 

SAKUNTALA. O my father, must my friends turn 
back from here ? 
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KaSyapa. These, too, are to be given away in 
marriage. It would not be proper for them to go there, 
but GautamI will accompany thee. 

Sakuntala {Embracing her /at^gr). Removed from 
the lap of my father, like a young sandal tree, rent 
from the slopes of the Malaya, how shall I exist in a 
strange soil ? 

K.I§yapa. My child, why shouldst thou be so 
anxious ? 

When thou shalt be occupying the honoured 
position of the consort of a nobly-born hus- 
band ; engrossed every moment in his affairs 
important through his greatness ; and when be- 
fore long thou wilt have given birth to a diild 
that will purify (his race) as the East brings 
forth the Sun, then wilt thou think but lightly 
of this affliction caused by severence from me. "( 18 ) 

(Sakuntald falls at the feet of her father-) 

KaSyapa. My darling, mayest thou have all that I 
desire for thee ! 

Sakuntala {Advancing to her friends) . Come, 
friends ; embrace me, both of you together. 

Friends {So doing). Friend, should the king be 
slow to recognize you, show him this ring on which his 
own name is engraved. 

Sakuntala. My heart flutters at the apprehension 
which you have raised. 

Friends. Do not be afraid. Excessive love is apt 
to suspect evil. 
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SARNGARAVA. The Sun has ascended to another quar- 
ter of the heavens. Let the worthy lady hasten. 

S.'tKUNT.'tLA (Turning her face towards the hermi- 
tage) . Father, when shall I behold this pious grove again? 

KaSyapa. Listen. 

When thou shalt long have been a co-wife 
of the Earth bounded by the four cardinal- 
points, and settled in marriage in Dusyanta’s son 
by thee, a matchless warrior ; then with thy hus- 
band who shall have transferred the burden of 
family-cares to hijm, thou shalt again set foot 
in this peaceful hermit^e. (19) 

GautamI. My child, the (proper) hour of our jour- 
ney is slipping by. Suffer thy father to return. Or 
sinre ever so long she will go on talking again and 
again in the same strain, let the holy father return. 

KaSyapa. Sweet child, the practice of devotions is 
interrupted. 

Sakuntala (Embracing her father again) . Father’s 
body is already worn out by his devotion. Do not, 
therefore, grieve for me beyond measure. 

KaSyapa (Sighing). How, my child, will 
my grief cease, as I look at the hallowed rice- 
grains formerly offered by thee, germinating 
at the door of my cottage ? (20) 

Go, may thy journey prosper. 

(Exeunt Sakuntala and her escort-) 

Friends (Gazing after Sakuntala). Alas! AJasI 
Sakuntala is hidden by the thick trees. 
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Kasyapa (Sighing). Anasuya, your companion is 
(at length) departed. Check your grief and follow me 
W’ho am leaving. 

Both. Father, how shall we enter the pious grove 
which without Sakuntala scans a perfect vacuity ? 

K.I§yapa. So your love interprets. (He walks round 
meditating). Ah, dismissing Sakuntala to her husband’s 
home, I have regained my natural serenity of mind. For 

In truth a daughter is another’s property ; 
and having to-day sent her to her lord, I find 
my soul has become quite clear as if after re- 
storing a deposit. (21) 

(Exeunt All.) 


Here ends Act IV 
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ACT V 


{Enter king seated and the Vidusaka.) 

ViDUSAKA {Listening.) O friend, turn your atten- 
tion to the interior of the Music-hall. One hears har- 
monious notes blended in a sweet and clear song. I 
believe the lady Haihsapadika is practising singing. 

King. Be quiet, that I jnay listen. 

(A song is sung in the air.) 

O bee, how comes it that you who eagerly 
long for fresh-honey, after having kissed the 
mango-blossom in that way, should have for- 
gotten it, being now satisfied with mere dwel- 
ling in the lotus ! (1) 

King. O, what an impassioned song ? 

Vidusaka. But, do you understand the meaning of 
the words of the song ? 

King {Smiling). I was once in love with her, and 
am now reproved on account of the queen Vasumatl. 
Friend Mathavya inform Haihsapadika in my name that 
I am well reproved. 
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ViDUSAKA. As your Majesty, commands. (Rising). 
But now there will be no liberation for me when seized 
by her with the hands of others by the crest-lock and 
belaboured, any more than for a sage whose passions 
are spent, if seized by a nymph. 

King. Go, tell her in a courtly style. 

ViDUS-AKA. What help ! (He goes out.) 

King (To himself) . Why am I filled with such deep 
sadness when I am in fact not separated from any real 
object of my affection, on hearing the meaning of the 
song? Or, 

When even a happy being is filled with wist- 
ful longings on seeing beautiful forms and lis- 
tening to sweet sounds, then surely without 
being conscious of it, he remembers in his mind 
the friendships of a former birth deeply-rooted 
there in the form of impressions. (21 

(He remains deeply troubled.) 

(Then enter a chamberlain.) 

Chamberlain. Alas ! To such a state am I reduced ! 

This staff which I assumed as a matter of 
form for the discharge of my duties in the in- 
ner apartment of my king, has, now when much 
time has elapsed since then, become the sup- 
port to aid pay faltering steps. (3) 

Ah, surely the king cannot neglect a religious duty. 
And yet I have not the heart to announce to him, who 
has just risen from his tribunal the arrival of Kanva’s 
pupils which will again detain him. But, this office of 
supporting the world will not allow any repose. For 
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The Sun has yoked his steeds but once, the 
gale breathes by night and by day : Sesa conti- 
nually sustains the weight of the Earth ; this 
also is the duty of him whose subsistence arises 
from a sixth part (of his people’s income) . (4) 

Let me then attend to my duty. {Wialking about and 
observing). Here is his Majesty 

Attending to his people as to his own children, 
he now, being wearied in mind, seeks seclusion ; 
as an elephant, the chief of his herds, after hav- 
ing taken them round, and being heated by the 
Sun, repairs to a cool place during (the oppre- 
sive heat of) the day. (5) 

{Advancing) Victory, victory to your Majesty ! 
Here are hermits with some women, come from their 
abode in the forest at the foot of the snowy mountains, 
and they bring a message from KSiyapa. Having heard, 
your Majesty will command. 

King (Respectfully.) Do they bring a message from 
Kasyapa ? 

CHAMBERL.4IN. It is even so. 

King. Well then, order the priest Somarata, in my 
name : It is proper that you should give them a recep- 
tion in the form appointed by the scriptures, and bring 
them (into the palace) . I, too, shall await (them) here 
in this place fit for the reception of hermits. 

Chamberl-Ain. As your Majesty commands, (exit.) 

King. (Rising) . Vetravati, lead the way to the fire- 
sanctuary. 
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Portress. This way, your Majesty, this way. 

King. {Moves about ; betraying the cares of office ) . 
Everyone is happy on attaining his desire; but to 
kings, the attainment of their desire is only followed 
by pain. 

The attainment of one’s ambition destroys 
only all eager longing ; but the task of retaining 
what has been secured gives extreme pain. A 
kingdom, like an umbrella, of which a man 
carries the staff in his own hand, does not so 
much remove fatigue as it causes fatigue. (6) 

{Behind the Scenes) 

Two BARDS. May the king be victorious ! 

First. 

Thou seekest not thy own happiness, but for 
the people thou dost toil from day to day. Or 
thus is thy very nature made. For the Tree 
bears on his head the fierce heat (of day) while 
his shade allays the fever of those who. seek 
shelter under him. (7) 

Second. 

Wielding the rod of justice, thou bringest to 
order all those who have set out on bad courses ; 
thou biddest contention cease ; and thou preser- 
vest thy people. One may have, in truth, a 
number of kinsmen, when wealth abounds ; but 
in thee the duty of your subjects’ kinsmen to- 
wards them finds perfection. (8) 

King. Now, wearied in mind that I was, I feel 
refreshed. {Walks round.) 
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Portress. Here is the terrace of the fire sanctuary, 
which being newly-swept looks beautiful, and near it is 
the cow that yields the milk for sacrifice. Let the 
king ascend. 

King. {Ascends and stands leaning on the shoulder 
of an attendant) . Vetravati, with what object has the 
revered Kasyapa sent these sages to me ? 

May it be that the penance of those who have 
commenced a vow and stored up religious 
merit, has been defiled by obstacles ? Or has any 
harm been inflicted by any one on the animals 
who graze in the hallowed forest ? Or my sins 
have checked the flowering of the plants ? Thus 
my mind which is assailed by many doubts, is 
perplexed on account of its inability to 
decide. (9) 

Portress. I imagine the pious men have come to< 
pay homage to their king with whose pious rule they 
are pleased. 

(Then enter sages accompanied by Gautami. 
leading Sakuntala before them ; and in front 
of them the chamberlain and the chaplain.) 

Chamberlain. This way, this way, sirs. 
SarSigarava. Saradvata, 

Granted that this glorious king does not 
swerve from rectitude ; and that none of all the 
grades, not even the lowliest, seeks the path of 
wrong : nevertheless my mind having ever been 
accustomed to solitude, I consider this (place) 
thronged with men to be like a house all lapped 
about with flame. (10) 
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SARADVATA. Rightly have you become thus on enter- 
ing this city. I, too, 

Look on these people here devoted to worldly 
joys as a man (just) bathed on a man smeared 
with oil, as the pure on the impure, as the 
waking on the sleeping, or as the free man on 
the captive. (11) 

SAKUNT.AL.A {Indicating an omen) . Oh, why does my 
right eye throb ? 

Gautami. May the evil be averted, my sweet child ! 
May thy husband’s household gods confer happiness 
upon thee ! 

{She walks round.) 

Chaplain. {Indicating the king) . There, holy men, 
is he the protector of the four orders and classes, who 
having already quitted the seat (of justice) is awaiting 
you. Behold him. 

Sarngarava. O great Brahmin, this is surely com- 
mendable ; yet we do not think much of it ; for 

These become bent down by the abundance 
of their fruit ; clouds hang low when they teem 
with fresh rain ; good men are never elated by 
riches ; this is the very nature of the benefac- 
tors of others. (12) 

Portress. O king, the holy men appear to have 
piacid looks ; so I think they come on an errand about 
which they feel confident. 

King. {Beholding Sakuntald ) . 

Who is she, shrouded in the veil, the loveli- 
ness of whose person is not fully revealed. 
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looking in the midst of hermits like a fresh bud 
among yellow leaves ? (13) 

Portress. Your Majesty, tny reason, though im- 
pelled by curiosity, does not work ; but she appears to 
have a lovely figure. 

King. Enough! One ought not to gaze upon 
another’s wife. 

S.\KUNTALA {Laying her hand on her bosom ; to her- 
self) . My heart, why dost thou palpitate so ? Call to 
mind the love of thy lord and be firm. 

Chaplain {Going forward). The holy men have 
been duly honoured. They have some message from 
their preceptor. Let the king deign to hear it. 

King. I am attentive. 

Sages {Raising their hands) . Victory to you, 
O king. 

King. I salute you all. 

Sages. May you attain your desires ! 

King. Has the devotion of the hermits been un- 
interrupted ? 

Sages. How could the pious rites be dis- 
turbed when thou art the preserver of the 
good ? How, when the bright Sun blazes, should 
darkness make its appearance ? (14) 

King. My royal title, indeed, is not an empty one. 
Is the holy Kisyapa now all well, to bless the world ? 

Sages. They who possess miraculous powers can 
command welfare. He first asks after your health and 
then addresses you in these words — 
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King. What does the holy one command ? 
Sarngarava. By reciprocal agreement hast thou 
married this daughter of mine which I have wath. 
pleasure approved. For 

Thou art known, to us as the best of worthy 
men ; while my Sakuntala is virtue itself in 
human form ; Brahman, who has now united 
a bride and bridegroom of equal merit, has after 
a long time incurred no censure. (15) 

Therefore, now receive her, who is quick with child, 
that she may perform, in conjunction with thee, the 
duties prescribed by religion. 

GautamI. Noble sir, I wish to say something. And 
(yet) there is no occasion for my words. (If you ask) 
how so ? 

Her elderly relatives were not regarded by 
her, nor were kinsmen consulted by thee. 

The affair being transacted solely by mutual 
(consent), what may one say to either? (16) 

SAKUNTALA (To herself). What will my lord 
say now ? 

King. What is (all) this brought before me ? 

Sakuntala (To herself) . Like fire indeed are these 
words he has uttered. 

Sari!igarava. How, indeed, is this ? You yourself 
know the world’s ways well enough. 

People suspect a jtnarried woman, living 
wholly in her kinsmen’s family, although chaste, 
to be otherwise. Therefore, her kinsmen desire 
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a young woman to be with her husband even 
though he love her not. (17) 

King. And, was this lady married to me before ? 
s.iKUNT.\L.4 (Sorroivjidly ; to herselj) . 0 my heart, 
£hy fears are justified ! 

S.^RNG.'tHAV.y. 

Does it become a king to depart from the 
rules of justice, merely because of his aversion 
to a deed done ? 

King. What means this accusation based upon a 
false assumption ? 

S.lRNG.\RAV.y. 

Such fickleness of disposition mostly takes 
effect in those whom power intoxicates. (18) 

King. I am reproved with too great severity. 

GautamI. Child, forget thy shame for a while. I 
will just remove the veil, so that thy husband will then 
recognize thee. (Does as said.) 

King. (Observing Sakuntald ; to himself.) 

While I am doubtful whether this unblemish- 
ed beauty which is thus brought near to me 
may or may not have been formerly married 
by me, verily I neither can enjoy nor forsake 
her like a bee at the close of night, the Kunda 
flower filled with dew’. (19) 

{Keeps reflecting.) 

Portress. How greatly is virtue honoured by our 
lord ! Would any other man hesitate when he saw 
such beauty presenting herself with ease ? 
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SARNGARAVA. Why do you sit silent, O king ? 

King. Ye holy men ! I do not remember, much as 
I think of it, to have taken this lady in marriage. How 
then shall I receive her, bearing evident signs of pre- 
gnancy, when I have doubts about being her husband ? 

Sakuntala {Aside) . My lord even casts doubt on 
our marriage. Where is now my high-soaring hope ? 

S.arngarava. Do not indeed 

Would you insult the sage who approved 
his daughter who had been seduced by you ; 
and who allowing his stolen property to be kept 
by you has deemed you worthy of the gift ; as 
one would a robber by allowing him to retain 
one’s stolen goods ? (20) 

Saradv.ata. Rest you, now, my &rhgarava. Sakun- 
tala, we have now said what was for us to say. His 
Honour has spoken thus. Let a convincing reply be 
given him. 

Sakuntala {Aside) . When such (great) affection has 
suffered this change, of what use will it be to recall his 
remembrance (of me) ? It is settled now that I should 
deplore my own self. {Aloud) . My noble Lord ! — {When 
half said) — This is not the proper form of address, now 
that the very marriage is called in question. O, Son of 
Puru, it is not becoming in you that having formerly 
in the hermitage beguiled in that way this person (my- 
self) naturally open-hearted, after making an agree- 
ment, you should reject me with such words. 

King. {Stopping his ears) . Be the sin removed from 
my soul ! 
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Why seek you to sully your family, and, drag 

me down, as a stream, that eats away the 

bank, sullies its clear water and drags down the 

trees on its banks ? (21) 

Sakuntala. Well, if you act thus because you really 
think me to be another’s wife, I will remove your 
doubts by this token of recognition. 

King. A capital suggestion. 

SAKUNTAL.A {Touching the place of the ring). Alas ! 
My finger is without the ring ! (She looks sadly at 
Gautarm.) 

G.WT.AMi. The ring must have in all probability 
dropped (From thy finger) as thou worshippedst the 
Sadtirtha at sakravatara. 

King (Smiling) . This is an instance of the proverb 
“ Women are ready-witted.” 

S.AKUNTALA. Here now' destiny has showm its power. 
I will tell you something else. 

King. Now it has come to something to be heard ! 

Sakuntala. One day, in the NavamSlika bower, you 
had in your hand water in a vase of lotus-leaves. 

King. Well, I am listening. 

SAKUNTAL.\. At that moment the fawn Dirghlaplanga, 
my foster-child, came up. Then you took pity on him 
saying “ Let hipi drink first ”, and coaxed him to drink ; 
but as he did not know you, he would not come to 
drink water from your hand. But later, when I held 
the very same water, he liked it. Then you said in jest ; 
“ Every one trusts his own kindred. You are both fores- 
ters alike.” 
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King. By such honeyed falsehoods are voluptuaries 
ensnared by (women) who seek to compass their own 
ends. 

Gautami. Worthy sir, forbear to speak thus. She 
was bred in the sacred grove, and she does not know 
guile. 

King. Old hermit-woman, 

The female’s untaught cunning may be 
observed even in those that are not of the 
human race ; far more in those who are endow- 
ed with reason. The female cuckoos, it is well- 
known, allow' their young ones to be reared by 
other birds, before they can soar in the sky. (2.2) 

Sakuntal.v {Angrily ) . Wicked man, you measure 
(all this) by your own heart. What other man w’ould 
act like you, w?ho wearing the garb of virtue, resemble 
a grass-concealed well ? 

King. (To himself). Throwing my mind in doubt, 
her anger seems to be unfeigned. For 

When 1. w'hose mental attitude was harsh 
(towards her) from the absence of all recollec- 
tion, would not admit our secret love, it seem- 
ed that she, whose eyes were flashing red, bend- 
ing her curved eyebrows, fiercely snapped 
Love’s bow. (23) 

(Aloud) . Good woman, Dusyanta’s conduct is well 
known ; yet this is not found (in it) . 

S.AKUNTALA. Well have I been made (to appear) a 
wanton woman, who trusting Pimi’s race put myself 
in the hands of one who had honey in his mouth, but 
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poison in his heart ! {She cov^s het fc'ce with the end of 
her garment and weeps.) 

SARNGARAVA. Thus does one’s own levity, if not. 
bridled, breed poignant remorse. 

Therefore, a union, especially, a secret one, 
ought to be formed with great circumspection; 
with those vho know not each other’s heart, 
love thus turns to hate. (24) 

King. O sir, would you rely on her, and reproach, 
me with accumulated faults ? 

Sarng.arava {Scornfully) . Have you heard (such a), 
perversion ! 

The words of one who from birth has never 
learnt deceit are to receive no credit ; while 
they, forsooth, who make the deception of 
others their study, calling it a science, are to 
be considered as worthy of trust ! (25) 

King. Now, truth-teller, we admit it for a moment;, 
but what would be gained by deceiving her ? 

S.ARNGAR.AVA. Damnation ! 

King. It is unthinkable that- damnation w-ould be 
sought by Puru’s line. 

SARADVATA. sarhgarava, what avails you answer ? 
We have executed the commands of our preceptor, and 
W'e now’ return. {To the king). 

Here then is your wife, (whether you) desert 
her or acknowledge her. For the authority 
over wives is admitted to be absolute. (26). 
Gautaml, lead the way. 

{They start.) 
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Sakuntala. How have I been deceived by the per- 
fidious man ! But will you, too, leave me ? 

{She starts to follow.) 

GautamI {Stopping) . Sarhgarava, my son, Sakuntala 
is indeed, following us, lamenting piteously ; or what 
can my poor child do, when her husband is so ruthless 
in rejecting her ? 

Saris’GARAVA {Turning hack in anger) . Well, wanton 
girl, would you affect independence? 

{Sakuntala trembles in fear.) 

Sarngarava. Sakuntala, 

If you are what the king makes you out to 
be, what has father to do with you— a disgrace 
to your family ? But if you know your 
(marriage ) vow to be pure, it w'ill become you 
to wait even as a handmaid in the mansion of 
your lord. (27) 

Stay. We must return. 

King. O hermit, why deceive the lady ? For 

The Moon opens the night-lotuses only and 
the Sun the day-lotuses. The feelings of those 
who are self-controlled ever recoil from any 
connection with the wife of another. (28) 

Sarngarava. But when you have forgotten a former 
engagement on account of union with another (wife) 
how are you (to be regarded as) one who fears to 
offend virtue ? 

King. I would ask your reverence which is the 
greater and which the lesser evil ; 
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In a doubt as to whether I be infatuated or 
she speak falsely, shall I forsake my own wife, 
or defile myself by having intercourse with the 
wife of another ? (29) 

Chaplain (Deliberating) . Well, then, if this 
were done — 

King. Let the venerable one instruct me. 

Chaplain. Let the lady dwell till her delivery in 
my house. If you ask why I say this, (my answer is) 
you have been told by the sages that at the very first 
you will beget a son who will bear the mark of a dis- 
cus (on his hand). If then the son of the hermit’s 
daughter bears that mark, then greet her and introduce 
her to the female apartments. But if the reverse hap- 
pens, it is evident enough that she must be taken 
to her father. 

King. As it pleases my worthy teacher. 

Chaplain. Daughter, follow me. 

Sakuntala. Divine Earth, open (to receive me) . 

(She is in tears as she starts ; exit with the Chaplain 
and the hermits; the king, whose memory is still 
clouded by the curse, ponders on something 
regarding Sakuntald herself ) . 

(Behind the Scenes) . 

A miracle ! 

King. (Listening) . What could it be ? 

(Entering) Chaplain (in amazement) . Your Majesty, 
a wonderful thing has happened ! 

King- What is it ? 
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Chaplain. Your Majesty, when Kanva’s pupils had 
departed, 

The young girl, blaming her fortunes, threw 
up her arms and started weeping— 

King. What then ? 

Chaplain. 

When a body of light, in a female shape, 
snatched her up from afar, and went to 
Apsaras-tirtha. ( 30 ) 

{All betray astonishment.) 

that niw tl dismissed 

that object from us. What need to reason more on it 
Please rest you, sir. 

*“ )">“'■ Majesty ! 

the ™y to 

Portress. This way, your Majesty, this way. 
(Starts.) 

King. 

True I do not recollect this daughter of the 
sage (now) repudiated to be my wife ; neverthe- 
less my heart being powerfully agitated almost 

persuades me to believe (her story). (31) 

{Exeunt Omnes*) 


End of Act V 
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ACT VI 


{Enter the King’s brother-in-law {as) the chief of 
the city-police with two policemen leading 
a man with his hands bound be- 
hind his back.) 

The Two Policemen {Striking) . Now, thief, tell us 
where you found this royal ring the setting of which is 

cngrsvcri witli his ns-iiic. 

The man {With a gesticulation of fear). Be pleased, 
your honours. I would never do such an act. 

First. Was it, then, a present given by the king, 
thinking you were an illustrious Brahmin ? 

The .M-'^iN. Hear me, now. I am & fisherman dwelling 
at ^kravatara. 

Second. Thief, we did not ask about your caste. 

SYALA. Let him tell the story in order, Sucaka. Do 
not interrupt him in the middle. 

Both. As the brother-in-law commands. Speak. 

Man. I support my family with things you catch 
fish with— nets and hooks and such like. 

Syala {Smiling) . A virtuous way of gaining a liveli- 
hcod ! 

Master. Do not say that, master. 

The occupation in which one was born, as 

they say, how low soever, must not be forsaken. 

The same learned Brahmin who is cruel in the 

act of killing animals (for the sacrifice), is 

yet soft with pity. (1) 

3Tf*T. 1 
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SYALA. Go on, go on. 

M an Weii. one day I was cutting open a carp 
when in its maw I saw this ring, flashing with its gem 
When later I offered it for saie, I was apprehended by 
your honours. Now kill me or leave me alone. (Hut) 
that is the way I got it. 

SY.ALA. O Januka, he is doubtless a fisherman, 
stinking as he does of raw flesh— this eater of alligators. 
But the finding of the ring by him requires to be consi- 
dered. Let us proceed to the palace itself. 

The Two Policemen. Just so ; move on, you cut- 
purse. 

[All walk round.) 

SYALA. Sucaka guard him carefully at the city-gate, 
while 1 tell the king how this ring was found, and 
receiving his commands, come out. 


Both. 

favour. 


Let the master enter to receive the king’; 


{Exit Sydla.) 


First. Januka, the chief is indeed taking too long 
a time. 

Second. Well, kings can only be approached at 
their leisure. 

First. Januka, how my hands tingle to fasten 
flowers about the head of this victim ! {He points to the 
man.) 
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Man. You would not kill a man without reason, 
master. 

Second (Observing) . There is our chief, letter in 
hand, who is coming towards us after receiving the 
king’s command. You will either be food for vultures or 
will see the face of a dog. 

(Entering) Syala. Sucaka, let the fisherman be dis- 
charged. This finding of the ring is indeed explained. 

Sucaka. As the chief says. 

Second. Here he returns, after having entered the 
abode of the God of death. 

(Unbinds the prisoner.) 

Man (Bowing to Syala) . Master, how do you think 
is my profession ? 

SY.ALA. And the king has further given him a sum 
of money equal to the full value of the ring. (Offers 
the man money.) 

Man (Accepting with a boiv) . I am favoured by my 
master. 

Sucaka. He has, indeed, been favoured, who after 
being taken down from the stake, has been set on the 
withers of an elephant. 

J.anuka. My chief, the reward shows that the ring 
must be highly prized by the king. 
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SY'VLA. I do not think that the costly gem m it 
was prized by the king ; but, at its sight, the king re- 
membered somebody he loves : and although natural y 
firm, he became for a moment agitated in mind. 

SC'C.-VKA. Our master has given (the king) extreme 

pleasure. _ , • . . 

JANUK.A. Rather say, for the sake of this chief of 
fishermen. (Eyes the man enviously)- 

Man. Let half of this be the price of your flower, 
master. 

Januka. That is right. 

SYALA. Fisherman, now you are the biggest and 
the best friend I have got. It is desirable that we pledge 
our first friendship over (some) wine. So let us get 
along to a wine-shop. 

{They all go out.) 

End of the introductory scene. 

{Then enter in an aerial car a nymph named 
Sdnmnatl.) 

Sanum.ati. Attendance at Apsaras-tirtha which is 
to be performed by turns, during the time the pious 
people have their ablutions, has been performed by me. 
I will now see with my own eyes what the good king is 
doing, sakuntala has, indeed, now become a part of 
myself, through my relation with Menaka. And she 
has already sent ' me on this commission on her 
daughter’s account. (Looking about ) . How even at the 
festival of the season, no preparations for a celebration 
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are to be ?een at the palace ? I might learn everything 
by exerting my supernatural powen But resect mu^^ 
be shown to (the desire of ) my mend. ^ 
myself invisible through my ® den 

standing near these girls who taxe care o _ > 

will find out. 

{She acts descending, and stops ) . 

(Then enter a maid gazing at the mango-blossom, 
and another behind her.) 

First. 

O mango-blossom, a little pink and green and 

pale the very essence of the life of spring, thou 

art seen by me, and I beg thee to favour (me) , 

thou blesssing of the season. (2) 

Second. Parabhrtika, what are you talking about 
to yourself ? 

First. Madhukarika, when a female kokil sees the 
mango-blossom, she goes crazy with delight. 

Second (Hastily advancing ; with joy) . What, is the 
spring really come ? 

First. Madhukarika, this is the time for your wild 
and graceful songs. 

Second. Hold me, dear, while I stand tip-toe and 
take the mango-blossom to worship God Kama. 

First. If mine would be half the reward of the 
worship. 
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SECOND. That goes without saying, dean 
life is but one, though our bodies stand apart Stands 

iLin on im imnd and take, Ihe ; 

-he mango-blossom though not opened is >et trag 
rant as its stalk is cut. Uoining her hands together) . 

O marigo-sprout, thou art offered b> me to 
God Kama, who has taken up his hovr Be an 
arrow more solendid than (his) hve, having 
marts the girls rvhose lovers are 

''’""Sr/rtrSa da.n ,ke n,an,o-sprouL) 

(Entering with a hurried toss of the curtain ; angrily) 

Chamberlain. Don’t, thoughtless girl ; the king hav- 
ing forbidden the spring-festival, how have you started 
breaking off mango-buds ? 

BOTH (frightened). Please, sir, we did not know 

about it. ^ 

Chamberlain. You knew it not ! When the king s 
command is obeyed even by the vernal trees, and the 
birds that dwell in them ! Thus 

The mango-buds, which have long appeared 
do not yet form their own pollen ; the Kurabaka 
(flower) also though all-ready to bloom, remains 
in the state of a bud ; the voice of the 
male-cuckoos, though the cold season is gone, 
falters in the throat; while I suspect even 
Smara, being awed, replaces the shaft haU- 
drawn from his quiver. (4) 

Both. There is no doubt of it. The pious king pos- 

sesses .great power. ' 
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First. Noble sir, but a few days ago, we were sent 
to the feet of his Majesty, by Mitravasu, the king’s bro- 
ther-in-law, and were entrusted wdth the duty of keeping 
the pleasure-garden ; thus being strangers, we have heard 
nothing of this affair. 

Chamberlain. Well, you must not do so again. 
Both. Sir, we are curious. If we may know, pray 
tell us what induced our sovereign to forbid the spring 
festival ? 

S.lNUMATi. Men are, indeed, fond of festivals ; there 
must be some weighty reason. 

Chamberlain. Why should I not tell it, when it is 
generally known ? Have not your ladyships heard the 
scandal concerning Sakuntala’s rejection ? 

Both. We have heard it from the mouth of the 
king’s brother-in-law up to the point of the recovery of 
the ring. 

Chamberlain. Then, I have a little to add. When 
at the sight of his own ring the king remembered that 
he had indeed secretly married the lady Sakuntala, and 
had rejected her under a delusion, from that time the 
king was struck with remorse. Thus 

He abhors everything pleasurable ; he is not 
daily waited upon by his ministers as in former 
times ; spends sleepless nights in tossing about 
on the edge of his bed and when by courtesy 
he addresses suitable words to the ladies of 
his palace, he blunders in their names and be- 
comes for a long while abashed with shame. (5) 

SanumatI. This is very pleasing to me. 
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Chamberlain. By reason of this deep mental de- 
rangement the festival has been forbidden. 

Both. It is proper. 

{Behind the scenes) . 

Let your Majesty come. 

Ch.amberlain {Listening) . Ah, his Majesty is coming 
here. Attend to your duties. 

Both. All right. {Exeunt.) 

{Entex the king in u dxess indicative oj xe- 
xnoxse the Vidu^ka and a poxtiess.) 
Chamberl.\in {Obsexving the king) . How charming 
are noble forms under all conditions ! Thus his Majesty 
has a pleasing appearance even in his affliction. For 
Rejecting special modes of decoration, he wears 
but one golden bracelet fastened on the left 
fore-aim ; his lip is faded by sighs ; his eyes are 
very red from sleeplessness caused by thought 
{of Sakuntala). Yet through the excellence of 
his own lustre, though he has grown emaciate 
he is scarcely observed to be so, even like 
a magnificent diamond ground away on the 
polishing-stone. (6) 

SanumatI {Looking at the king) . No wonder Sakun- 
tala languishes for him even though he dishonoured her 
by his repudiation of her. 

King. {Walking xound slowly in meditation). 

This my blighted heart which previously slept 
even when it was wakened from sleep by my 
fawn-eyed beloved is now broad awake to feel 
the anguish of remorse. (7) 
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SANUMATi. Such is also the fate of the poor girl. 

VlDUS.\KA (Aside) . He is again seized by his Sakuntala 
sickness ; and I hardly know a remedy for his illness. 

Chamberlain (Adt^awcing) . Victory to your Majesty ! 
The grounds of the pleasure-park have been inspected. 
Your Majesty may visit its pleasure-spots at will. 

King. Vetravati, tell the minister, the noble Pisuna, 
in my name, that owing to long sleeplessness, it was 
not possible for me to sit in the tribunal to-day. What- 
ever business of the citizens the worthy sir may have 
inv^tigated, should be written down and dispatched to 
me. 

Portress. As your Majesty commands. (Exit.) 

King. And you, Vatayana, attend to your business. 

Chamberlain. As my king commands. (Exit.) 

Vidusaka. You have not left a fly in this place. 
■Now you will amuse yourself in this part of the 
pleasure-park which is cool and delightful by the 

imtigation of heat. 

King. Friend, the proverb ‘ Misfortunes rush through 
the weak spot’ is an infallible one. For 

No sooner does the darkness that clouded the 
remembrance of my love for the sages dau- 
ghter, lift from my mind, than the God of Love, 
preparing to strike, puts the shaft of mango 
blossom to his bow. (8) 

VidC§.aka. Wait a bit, while I destroy Love s ar- 
row with my stick. {He raises his stick and desires to 
strike down the mango-shoot.) 

3 ?^. 
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King {Smiling) . Enough ! I have seen a Brahmin’s 
power. Now, friend, where shall I sit and recreate my 
sight with the slender shrubs which bear a faint resem- 
blance to my beloved ? 

VidOsak.v. Well, have you not told Caturika, your 
attendant, that you would be spending this hour in the 
Midhaw bower, and that she should bring you there 
the picture of the lady Sakuntala which you yourself 
painted on a tablet ? 

King- Will such a place divert me ? Well, lead the 
way to the same place. 

ViDUSAK.'V. This way, your Majesty, this w'ay. 

{Both walk round ; Sdnuniatl follows them.) 

VidOs.vk.\. This Madhavi bower furnished with a 
marble slab with its lovely flow'er-offerings appears to 
bid us welcome. Let your Honour enter and sit. 

{Both enter and seat themselves.) 

S.\NUMATi. Concealed behind the creepers I will 
just see the dear girl’s picture. Then I shall be able to 
tell her how sincere her husband’s love is. 

(Does so, and pauses.) 

King. Friend, I now remember all the previous 
affair with sakuntalS. And I have spoken to you 
(about it.) You, however, were not present near me at 
the time I disavowed her. Nor did you ever before 
mention her ladyship’s name. Had you forgotten her 
even as I did ? 

ViDUSAKA. No, I did not forget. But after telling 
the whole story, you said at the end that it was all a 
joke and that there was no truth in it. And I who 
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have no more intelligence than a lump of clay believed 
it. Or rather fate is powerful. 

S.\NUM.4Ti. It is even so. 

King {Meditating). Friend, help me ! 

ViDUSAKA. Oh, what is it ? This is indeed unbe- 
coming in you. Never do great men give themselves 
up to grief ; the mountains are calm even in a tempest. 

King. When I remember my beloved’s condition 
who was greatly affected by my desertion I feel quite 
forlorn. 

When I rejected her from here, she made an 
attempt to follow her kinsfolk ; and when her 
father’s pupil, revered as her father himself, 
repeatedly cried “ stay ” in a loud voice, then 
once more she fixed on me, who had become 
inexorable, a glance bedimmed with gushing 
tears ; (the idea of ) it all burns me like an enve- 
nomed shaft. (9) 

SanumatI. Dear me ! Such is one’s regard for one’s 
own interest that I delight in his pain. 

ViDUSAKA. O I have a guess that her ladyship was 
carried away by some heavenly being. 

King. Who else would dare to touch rudely a wife 
to whom her husband is a divinity ? I have heard that 
Menaka gave birth to your friend, .^nd her companions 
have, I imagine, carried her away. 

SanumatI. His delusion is, to be wondered at, not 
the awakening from it. 

ViDUSAKA. If that is so, you will meet her again 
after a time. 
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King. How so ? 

ViDUSAKA. No father and mother can (long) endure 
to see their daughter separated from her husband. 

King. Friend, 

Was it a dream ? or an illusion ? or the infa- 
tuation of my mind ? Or was it that my merit 
having borne me that much fruit, was exhaust- 
ed ? It is gone, never to return ; these my hopes 
are like falls from a precipice. (10) 

VlDijS.itK.4. Do not speak thus. Is not the ring it- 
self a proof that there may be an unexpected meeting 
with that which must necessarily happen ? 

King. ( Looking at the ring) . This, indeed, w’hich has 
fallen from a station hard to gain, deserves my pity. 

Verily, O ring, thy merit like mine is proved 
to be but slight from (thy) reward ; since after 
finding a place on her lovely pink-nailed fing- 
ers thou hast suffered a fall. (11) 

Sanum.vtI. Had it found a way to any other 
hand, its lot would have been truly deplorable. 

ViDUSAKA. With what object was the ring placed in 
her ladyship’s hand ? 

S.lNUMATi. He, too, seems to be impelled by the 
curiosity I feel. 

King. Listen : when I started for the capital, my 
darling wept and said : After how long will my lord 
send me news ? 

ViDUSAKA. Well, what then ? 
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have no more intelligence than a lump of clay believed 
it. Or rather fate is powerful. 

S.^NUMATi. It is even so. 

King [Meditating ) . Friend, help me ! 

ViDUSAKA. Oh, what is it ? This is indeed unbe- 
coming in you. Never do great men give themselves 
up to grief ; the mountains are calm even in a tempest. 

King. When I remember my beloved’s condition 
who was greatly affected by my desertion I feel quite 

forlorn. 

When I rejected her from here, she made an 
attempt to follow her kinsfolk ; and when her 
father s pupil, revered as her father himself 
repeatedly cried “ stay ” in a loud voice, then 
once more she fixed on me, who had become 
inexorable, a glance bedimmed with gushing 
tears , (the idea of) it all burns me like an enve- 
nomed shaft. (9) 

Sanumati. Dear me ! Such is one’s regard for one’s 
own interest that I delight in his pain. 

ViDUSAKA. O I have a guess that her ladyship was 
carried away by some heavenly being. 

King. Who else would dare to touch rudely a wife 
to whom her husband is a divinity ? I have heard that 
Menaka gave birth to your friend. And her companions 

have, i imagine, carried her away.' 

Sanumati. His delusion is, to be wondered at, not 

the awakening from it. 

ViDUSAKA. If that is so, you will meet her again 
after a time. 
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King. How so ? 

VidC'S-A.ka. No father and mother can (long) endure 
to see their daughter separated from her husband. 

King. Friend, 

Was it a dream ? or an illusion ? or the infa- 
tuation of ray mind ? Or was it that my merit 
having borne me that much fruit, was exhaust- 
ed ? It is gone, never to return ; these my hopes 
are like falls from a precipice. (10) 

ViDUSAKA. Do not speak thus. Is not the ring it- • 

self a proof that there may be an unexpected meeting i 

with that which must necessarily happen ? 

King. {Looking at the ring) . This, indeed, which has 
fallen from a station hard to gain, deserves my pity. 

Verily, O ring, thy merit like mine is proved 
to be but slight from (thy) reward ; since after 
finding a place on her lovely pink-nailed fing- 
ers thou hast suffered a fall. (11) wi 

SanumatI. Had it found a way to any other ** 

hand, its lot would have been truly deplorable. 

ViDUSAKA. With what object was the ring placed in 
her ladyship’s hand ? 

Sanum.atI. iHe, too, seems to be impelled by the 
curiosity I feel. 

King. Listen : when I started for the capital, my 
darling wept and said : After how long will my lord 
send me news ? 

ViDUSAKA. Well, what then ? 
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King. Then, fixing this ring on her finger, I 
said ; 

Count one by one every day the letters of my 
name on this (ring) ; as soon as you reach the 
end, my darling, the messenger who is to lead 
you to the entrance of the inner apartment, will 
come into your presence. (12) 

And hard-hearted that I am, I failed to carry it out in 
my madness. 

SANUM.‘tTi. A charming interval, indeed, which 
was, however, marred by fate. 

ViDUSAKA. How did it get inside the maw of the 
carp cut up by the fisherman ? 

King. While your friend was worshipping Sacitir- 
tha, it must have slipped from her hand into the stream 
of the Ganges. 

ViDUSAKA. It is explained. 

SanumatL It was hence that the king, who is ^ 

afraid of doing anything unrighteous, doubted his mar- i 

riage with poor Sakuntala. And yet such love does not 
require a token. How could it be ? 

King. Well, I will now reproach the ring. 

ViDUSAKA {To himself). (So) he is (again) going the 
the way of madmen ! 

King. 

How couldst thou leave that hand with its slen- 
der delicate fingers and fall into the water ? Or 
a lifeless thing may well not appreciate ex- 
cellence. But how could I scorn my beloved ? (13) 
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ViDUSAKA (To himself) . How ? must I be devoured 
by hunger ? 

King. O (My darling) abandoned without reason, 
let me, whose heart is stung with remorse, be onre 
more blessed with a sight of thee ? 

(Entering with a toss of the curtain, tablet in hand) . 

Caturika. Here is our lady in the picture. (She 
shoivs the tablet-) 

VidCtsaka. Excellent, my friend ! How beauti- 
fully are the feelings represented in this lovely posture ! 
mine eyes stumble as it were over its uneven parts. 

SaNUMAtL What great skill the virtuous king 
possesses ! My friend seems to stand Jaefore my eyes. 

King. 

Whatever is not well executed in the picture 

may be(retouched and) improved; and yet (even 

then) her loveliness will be possessed by the g 

picture in some measure only. (14) | 

SanumatI. This is befitting an affection increased 
by remorse, and absence of conceit. 

ViDUSAKA. There are to be seen three ladies now, 
and all are beautiful. Which one is the lady Sakuntala ? 

S.ANUMATi. What use are his eyes to this man who 
is ignorant of such beauty ? 

King. WTiich one do you think ? 

ViDUSAKA. I think that she who is represented as if 
a little fatigued by the side of the mango-tree whose 
young leaves are glistening after her watering, with 
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arms drooping in a peculiar manner ; with a face on 
which drops of perspiration have broken out ; with locks 
of her hair the flowers of which have dropped down 
from the loosened braid ; that is Sakuntala. The others 
are her friends. 

King. You are clever. Here are proofs of my love. 

At the edges of the drawing is seen the soiled 
impression of my perspiring fingers ; and here 
is to be observed this tear that fell from my 
cheek from the swelling of the paint. ( 15 ) 

CWRIKA, this source of my consolation is but half 
finished. Therefore, go, get me a brush. 

Caturika. Worthy Mathavya, hold the picture- 
tablet till I get back. 

King. I will myself hold it. (Does as said.) 

(Exit maid.) 

King. I, now, 

Having first rejected my darling who hgd 
approached me in person, and now again and 
again doing homage to her drawn in this pic- 
ture, have become, O friend, possessed of a long- 
ing for the mirage, after passing by a river on 
my way having plenty of water. ( 16 ) 

VidOsaka {To himself). Here is his honour, liaving- 
pass^ by a river, gone to a mirage. (Aloud) . Oh wha? 

else IS to be painted here ? 

SANUMATi. He may be desirous of painting every 

Spot that the dear girl loved, ^ 

King, Listen — 
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The str6ani of Maiini ought to be drawn wdth 
a pair of swans resting on its sands ; and on 
both its sides must appear the sacred hills at 
the base of the Himalayan ranges, where the 
deer are squatting ; and I w'ish to draw% under- 
neath a tree that bears some bark-garments 
suspended from its boughs, a doe that rubs 
her left eye on the horn of a black ante- 
lope. (17) 


\lDijSAKA {To himself). As I imagine, he will fill 
up the picture with multitudes of long-bearded hermits. 

king. Friend, I have forgotten to draw another 
of sakuntalas ornament which I had intended to draw. 

ViDUSAKA. What is it ? 

S.LNU.MATi. Such as becomes her forest life and her 

delirarv 


King. 


A Siiisa-fiower with its stalk fastened over her 
ear, and its filaments waving over her cheek has 
ten oinitted, O friend; nor has a necklace of 
lotus fibres, soft like the rays of the moon of 

autiiinn, been drawn between her breasts. ( 18 ) 


VIDU§AKA. But why does the lady stand, as if she is 
ver>' much frightened, covering her face with the palm of 

Z ^ ? (Looking 

thZZ h ^ sJave, this 

W^p°s to 

King. Drive off this impudent (bee). 
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ViDUSAKA. Your honour alone, that punishes all 
offendeis, has the power to drive him off. 

King. True. 0 welcome guest of flowering-plants, 
why undergo the trouble of hovering round here ? 

There, perched on a flow’er, is the female bee 
who loves thee, and though athirst, is waiting 
for thee still, nor without thee will she taste 
its honey. (19) 

S.^NUMAtI. For once now is he kept off quite in a 
courteous manner. 

ViDUSAKA. This kind is perv'erse, however it may 
be warned off. 

King. Thus, then, thou wdlt not obey my command. 

Well then listen ; 

Shouldst thou touch, O bee, the bimba-lip of 
my darling, sweet as a virgin leaf on a tree, the ' 

lip from which I drank delight in love-feasts, i 

then I will make thee imprisoned in the hollow ir 

of a lotus. (20) 

ViDUSAKA. How' should he not be afraid of one w’ho 
gives so severe a punishment ? {Laughing, to himself ) . 

As for him, he is quite crazy, and I too am just as bad, 
from keeping him company! (Aloud). O, it is only a 
picture. 

King. How ? A pictui e ? 

Sanum-AtI. I, too, did not realise the fact ; how much 
less he who is experiencing what he has painted ! 

King. Friend, why have you done such a wicked 
thing ? 

arfir, ijir.-i i 

^ ^ i 
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While I was enjoying the rapture of behold- 
ing hei as if sne stood before my eyes, 
with my heart completely wrapped up in 
her, you have, by reviving my memory, again 
transformed my darling into a picture. (21). 

(Sheds tears.) 

SANU.MATi. Quite without a precedent is this way of 
(one m a state of) separation, involving as it does an in- 
consistency betw'een what preceded and what followed. 

Klng. Friend, why do I thus experience unremitt- 
ing grief ? 

Imion with her is prevented by my sleepless- 
ness ; and my tears will not suffer me to view 
her even in this picture. (22) . 

SanumatL You have completely atoned for the 
pain you caused Sakuntala by repudiating her 

(Entering) Caturik.Y Victory victory, to your 
Majesty ! I had started in this direction with the box of 
paint-brushes 

King. Well ? 

Caturika. When on the way it was forcibly snatch- 
ed from my hand by queen Vasiimatl who w-as accom- 
panied by Taralika ; (the queen) .saying “ I will take it to 
my lord myself.” 

Vidusaka. Fortunately you were let off. 

Catijrika. While Taralika was disengaging the 
queen’s upper garment which had been caught by the 
branch of a shrub, I took myself off. 
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King. Friend, the queen is come, and she is rend- 
ered arrogant by (my) great attentions to her. Do you 
take care of this picture. 

ViDUSAK.A.. Say “ yourself.” {Taking the picture-board 
and rising) . If your honour is freed from the bane of 
the inner apartments then call me in the Meghapratic- 
Chanda palace. 

(Goes out ivith hurried steps.) 

SaNUMAtI. Although his heart is transferred to an- 
other he yet cares for his first love. His love has very 
much lost its ardour now. 

{Entering, letter in hand) Portress. Victory to your 
Majesty. 

King. Vetravati, did not you meet the queen on 
the way ? 

Portress. Yes, I did. But she turned back when 
she saw me carrying a letter in my hand. 

King. She knows (the importance of state) busi- 
ness, and avoids interrupting my duty. 

Portress. Your Majesty, the minister requests ; On 
account of the heavy work of counting the various 
items of revenue, only one citizen’s suit has been at- 
tended to ; let your Majesty consider the same which is 
committed to writing. 

King. Give me the letter. 

{The portress brings it.) 

King. {Reading). How ! The merchant Dhanaraitra 
who had (extensive) commerce at sea had been lost in a 
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shipwreck. And they say that the poor man had no 
child. All his accumulated wealth reverts to the king ; 
thus the minister whites. {Sorrowfully) . It is indeed 
dreadful to be childless. He had great riches, he must 
have wedded several wives ; let an inquiry be made 
whether any one among his wdves is with child. 

Portress. Your Majesty, it is reported that his wife, 
the daughter of a merchant from Saketa, has even now 
gone through the Pumsavana ceremony. 

King. Surely the child in the w^omb has a title to 
its father’s property. Go, say so to the minister. 

Portress. As your Majesty commands. 

{Starts to leave.) 

King. Come for a while. 

Portress. I am here. 

King. What does it matter whether he has or has 
not left offspring ? 

Let it be proclaimed that whatever dearly 
loved kinsman any one of my subjects may 
lose, Dusyanta wall supply the place of that 
kinsman to them, the wicked excepted. (23) 

Portress. Thus surely it shall be proclaimed {Going 
cut and returning) , The royal decree was welcomed 
(by the people) like a timely shower. 

King. {Heaving a deep and hot sigh) . O, thus it is 
that the wealth of families v/hich are bereft of support 
through the failure of progeny passes on the death of 
the representative of the progenitor, to a stranger. 
When I die, such will be the fate of the w'ealth of 
Puni’s line. 
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Portress. Heaven avert the calamity ! 

King. Fie on me who despised the happiness that 
had oifered itself. 

S.4NUM.A.TI. Surely he has the dear girl in mind 
when he thus reproaches himself. 

King. 

Verily my lawful wife, the glor>' of my family 
was forsaken by me, although my own self was 
implanted (in her) like the earth sown 
with seed at the right season, when she pro- 
mises the richest fruit. (24) 

SanumatI. Now your line will never be interrupted. 

Caturika {Aside) . The mercharit’s story has doubled 
our lord’s remorse. Go to the Meghapraticchanda palace 
and fetch the noble IVISthavya to comfort him. 

Portress. A good idea. {Exit.) 

King. Ah me ! Dusyanta’s ancestors, who claim 
a share in the funeral offering, are brought to a critical 
situation. For, 

Thinking “ who indeed after this (man) in our 
family will offer us the libations prepared ac- 
cording to scriptural precept ? ” my ancestors 
verily drink such of the water offered by me, 
who am destitute of progeny, as remains to 
them after washing their tears. (25) 

{Faints.) 

Caturika {Looking about in haste) . Take heart, 
my lord. 
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Sanumati. Alas, alas ! Though the light is there he 
is suffering the evil effects of darkness by reason of the 
intervening screen. I can make him happy even now. 
But I have heard from the mouth of the mother of the 
great Indra as she was consoling Sakuntala, that the 
Gods themselves, longing for their portions of the sacri- 
fice, will so devise it that before long the husband will 
welcome his true wife. It is, therefore, proper to wait 
for this period. In the meanwhile, I will comfort the 
dear girl with the news. {Exit by flying through the sky-) 

{Behind the scenes) 

Help, help ! 

King {Coming to himself nnd listening) . Ah, that 
sounds like the distressed cry of Mathavya. Who is 
there, ho ! 

{Entering) Portress {Confusedly) . Let your Majesty 
save your friend who is fallen into danger. 

King. Who has humbled Manavaka ? 

Portress. Some invisible spirit, who having 
overpowered him took him to the top-most floor of the 
Meghapraticchanda palace. 

King. {Rising) . This must not be. How, even my 
house is infested by evil spirits ! Or, 

Even when the mischiefs occasioned by one’s 
own negligence from day to day are scarcely 
known, how then can one have the power to 
know fully what path each of my subjects is 
treading? (26) 

{Behind the scenes.) 

0 friend, alas ! alas ! 
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King. {Moving round with an altered gait) . Fear not, 

my friend’ fear not. {Behind the scenes.) 

(Alter repeating the seme). Fear not. Th 
» jr to break me inm pj«ee vrolently Irke a 

sugarcane having bent back my neck. 

King {Looking about) . Hola ! my bow 
{Entering, bow is hand) Yavani. My lord, here is 
the bow with the arm-guard. 

{The King takes the bow and arrows.) 

{Behind the scenes) Now, thirsting for the fr^h 
blood from the neck, 1 will slay thee struggling 
as a tiger (slays) a beast. Let Du§yanta now 
who takes his bow to remove the fear of the 
oppressed, be thy protector. (27) 

King. {Angrily) . How, he even refers to me ! Stay, 

carrion-eater : you shall die now. {Stringing his bow). 

Vetravati, show the way to the stairs. 

Portress. This way, this way, your Majesty. 

{All advance in haste.) 

King {Looking around). There is, indeed, no one 
here. 

{Behind the scenes.) 

k\ 2 & 1 Alas ! I see your honour, but you see me 
not. I despair of my life like a mouse caught by a cat. 

King. You, who pride yourself on your power 
which renders you invisible, my weapon will see you ; 
here I will fix an arrow. 

Which will slay you that deserve death and 
save the Brahmin who deserves to be saved. 

The; swan drinks up the milk and leaves the 

water which has been mingled with it. (28) 
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{Aims his arrow.) 

{Then enter Matali leaving the Vidicsaka.) 
Matali. 

The demons are made by Indra thy mark ; 
against them let thy bow be drawn. The good 
cast not cruel shafts, but eyes soft with kind- 
ness on their friends. (29) 

King. {Withdrawing his arrow) . Ah, Matali ! Wel- 
come to the charioteer of the great Indra. 

{Entering) Vidusaka. What, he by whom I was 
being butchered like a sacrificial animal, is greeted by 
him with a welcome ! 

Matali {Smiling ) . Hear, long-lived one, on what 
errand I am dispatched to you by Indra. 

King. I am attentive. 

Matali. There is a host of demons, called Durjaya 
—the brood of Kalanemi. 

King. Yes ; I have heard so from Narada. 

Matali. Thy friend Indra, it is said, is un- 
able to quell them ; but that thou wouldst smite 
them in the front of battle. That nocturnal 
darkness, which the Sim is not able ta dispel, is 
scattered by the Moon. (30) 

Therefore, grasping thy weapon thus, mount the 
car of Indra, and set forth for victory. 

King. I am grateful for the honour which Indra 
shows me. But why did you act thus towards 
Mlthavya ? 
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Matali. I will tell that I perceived that by some 
inner sorrow caused by one thing or another, the long- 
lived one was distressed. Thereafter I acted thus to 
provoke the wrath of the long-lived one. For 

The fire bkzes when the fuel is stirred ; the 
serpent, when provoked, expands its hood ; for a 
man generally regains his proper greatness, 
under some provocation. (31) 

King. {Aside ) . Friend, inviolable is the command 
of heaven’s lord. So acquaint the minister Pisuna with 
the matter and tell him in my name — 

Let thy wisdom alone secure my people from 
harm, (while) this braced bow has a different 
employment. (32) 

VidCsaka. As your Honour commands. {Exit.) 

Matali. Let the long-lived one mount the chariot. 
{The king acts mounting the chariot.) 

Exeunt Omnes 

End of Act VI 
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ACT VII 


{Then enter king seated in a chariot that flies 
through the air, and Mdtali.) 

King. MStali, although I have executed the 
mission which Indra gave me, yet considering the spe- 
cie welcome he accorded me, I think myself to have 
been of very little service to him. 

Matali (Smiling). Long-lived one, I think neither 
of you is satisfied. 

Your Highness considers the prior benefit 
(conferred by you) on Indra as trifling (in com- 
parison) with the honour (done by him to you) ; 
while he reckons as of little account the special 
honours (bestowed) on your Highness, being 
filled with wonder at your heroic achievement. (1) 

Ejng. Matali, no, say not so ; for the honour done 
me at parting surpassed my warmest expectations. For 
making me sit on half of his throne before the eyes of 
the gods. 

And smiling to see Jayanta, who stood near 
him, filled with an inward longing (for the 
same honour) , a wreath of Mandara flowers, 
marked with the yellow-sandal from its rubbing 
on his breast, was by Indra placed about ray 
neck. (2) 

Matali. But what does not the long-lived 
deserve from the king of the gods ? See 


one 
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The heaven of ease-loving India has been 
made free from the thorns of Danu’s race by 
two (means) : now by your smooth-jointed 
^afts, and formerly by the daws of the man- 
lion. (3) 

King. In the present case, really, the greatness of 
India alone deserves praise. 

That servants succeed even in great enter- 
pnges — ^know that to be the effect of the honour 
shown to them by their masters. Could Aruna 
dispel the shades of night if the thousand-ray^ 
one had not placed him in front (of his 
diariot ?) (4) 

Matali. That is quite worthy (of you) . (Going a 
little distance). Long-lived one, see the full exdta- 
tion of your glory, which (now) rides on the back 

of heaven ! 

With the residue of colours used by nymphs 
of heaven to adorn their ijersons, these dwellers 
of heaven are writing your exploits on vest- 
ments of the heavenly trees, thinking out verses 
suitable for singing. (5) 

King. Matali, In my eagerness for battle with the 
demons, I did not observe the way to heaven, while 
asfgnd mg the dcy the other day. In what path of the 
winds are we now journeying ? 

Matali. 

They call this the way of the wind P^vaha, 
which is freed from all darkness by being the 
second step of Visnu, and which bears the 
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triple-streamed river flowing through the sky, 
and causes the luminaries to roll in a circle 
diffusing their beams. (6) 

King. M&tali, that is why my inner self, with the 
internal and external, senses, feels a pleasurable repose. 
{Looking at the wheel of the chariot) . We have descend- 
ed to the region of the clouds. 

Matali. How is that perceived ? 

King. 

This your chariot, with the rims of its wheels 
bedewed with spray indicates by the Catakas 
flying through the interstices of its spokes, and 
by the horses lapped in lightning-flashes that 
we are now moving over clouds pregnant with 
showers. (7) 

Matali. In a moment, the long-lived one will be in 
the land under his rule. 

King. {Looking down ) . Through our quick descent, 
the world of men appears a wonderful sight. For 

The earth appears to descend from the sum- 
mits of mountains timt erherge upwards ; the 
trees no longer appear to be enveloped in their 
foliage, as their trunks heave in sight ; the rivers 
whose waters were lost to view from their narr- 
owness become visible from the expansion (of 
their waters). Behold the earth is being 
brought near me as if by some one throwing 
it upwards. (8) 

Matali. Well-observed. {Looking with reverence) . 
How grand, how noble is the earth 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Kjng. Matali, what mountain is seen yonder, that 
dives into the eastern and western sea, dripping with 
liquid gold, like a bank of evening cloud ? 

Matali. Long-lived one, this is the mountain Hema- 
Kuta of the Kimisurusas — a place where the powers of 
penance are fully attained. See, 

That Prajapati who sprang from Marici, the 
son of the self-existent, father of the gods and 
demons, practises penance here along with his 
wife. (9) 

ICiNG. Well then (opportunities for obtaining) 
blessings must not be neglected. It is my desire to pro- 
ceed after walking humbly round the holy sage. 

Matali. An excellent idea. 

{Gesticulate descending.) 

King. (Wtmdermgfy) . 

The rims of the chariot-wheels produce no 
sound ; nor does dust appear to be raised ; and 
the chariot, as you rein-in (the steeds) , is scarce- 
ly marked to have descended to the earth, when 
it has really done so, on account of its not tou- 
ching the surface of the earth. (10) 

Matali. That is all the difference between Indra 
and the long-lived one. 

King. Matali, whare is the holy retreat of Marica ? 
Matali {Painting with his hand). 

There where stands yonder sage, facing the 
Sun’s orb, inmovable as a pollard half buried in an 
ant-hill, with his breast closely encircled by the 
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slough of a serpent ; his neck is heavily squeez- 
ed by a coil of the tendrils of old creepers ; and 
he has a mass of matted hair that covers his 
shoulders and is filled with the nests of birds. (11) 

King. Bow to thee of sucli austere devotion. 

Matali {Drawing in the reins oj the chariot) . O king, 
here now we have entered the sanctuary of the Praja- 
pati, in which the Mandara-trees are reared by Aditi. 

King. It is place more delightful than heaven ; I 
seem plimged in a pool of nectar. 

Matali {Stopping the chariot). Let the long-lived 
one descend. 

King. {Descending) . But what of you, now Matali ? 

Matali. I have stopped the chariot. I too will 
alight. {Doing so) . This way, long-lived one. {Waik- 
ing round) . Behold the holy retreat of the rever- 
ed sage. 

King. Indeed I am looking on with amazement. 

Here in this forest of Kalpa-trees, they draw 
from air life’s necessary sustenance ; in waters 
yellow with the golden dust of the lotus, they 
perform ablutions for religious vows ; on jewel- 
led slabs, they meditate ; and restrain their 
passions in the midst of celestial nymphs : they 
practise penance in a place which other sages 
by their austerities seek to win. (12) 

Matali. Verily the aspirations of the great ever 
mount upwards, {Walking about; in the air). O Vrd- 
dhasSkalya how is the holy Marica occupied ? What do 
you say? Being questioned by Aditi respecting the 
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duties of a faithful wife, he is explaining them to her 
in company with the wives of the great sages ? 

King (^Listening) . Ah ! We must await the leisure 
of saints. 

Matali {Looking at the king). Let the long-lived 
one rest at the foot of the Asoka tree; in the mean- 
while I will wait for an opportune .moment to announce 
your arrival to the father of Indra. 

King. As your Honour thinks. (Stands.) 

Matali. Long-lived one, I will depart. (Exit.) 

King (Indicating mi omen) . 

I do not hope to obtain my desire ; why, O my 
arm, dost thou vainly throb ? Happiness that 
was scorned before, surely turns into pain. (13) . 
(Behind the scenes) 

Do not be so wild. What ! Gone already to your 
own nature ! 

King (Listening) . This is no place, study, for any 
rudeness. Who can be thus rebuked ? (Looking in the 
direction of the sound ; in surprise). Who is this child, 
dosely attended by two female-asoetics — a child that 
possesses not the strength of a mere child ? 

He fordbly drags towards him, for sport, a 
lion’s whdp that has but half-sucked its 
mother’s dug, and has its mane ruffled by pull- 
ing. (14) 

(Enter a boy acting as described, and two 
female ascetics.) 

Boy. Open thy mouth, lion, that I may count thy 
teeth. 
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First. Naughty boy, why dost thou torment the 
animals whom we cherish as if they were our own off- 
spring ? Ha ! thou art getting more wild. Aptly have 
the sages named thee Sarvadamana. 

King. Ah, what means it that my heart inclines to 
this boy as if he were my own son? No doubt my 
childlessness makes me soft-hearted. 

Second. This lioness will surely attack thee, if 
thou release not her whelp. 

Boy {Smiling). Oh, I am indeed dreadfully scar- 
ed ! {Pouts his under-lip.) 

King. This boy appears to me to be the germ 
of heroic valour and looks like fire in a tiny 
spark waiting only for fuel (to blaze up). (15) 

First. Child, set at liberty this little lion ; and I 
will give thee another plaything. 

Boy. Where is it ? Give it me. {Extends his hm^s.) 

King. How, he bears the marks of universal royal- 
ty ! Thus his 

Hand extended in eagerness to grasp the 
coveted object, with fingers connected by a 
web, appears like a single lotus, the interspaces 
of whose petals are not visible, blown open by 
the early dawn with its glow enkindled. ( 16 ) 

Second. Suvrata, it is not possible to stop him by 
mere words. Go ; in my cottage you will fiiid a painted 
clay peacock that belongs to the hemiit-boy Markan- 
deya. Give that to him. 

First. As you say. (Fwf.) 
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Boy. In the meanwhile, I will play with this, {Looks 
at the hermit-woman and laughs.) 

King. How my heart goes out to this unmanagable 
child ! 

Blessed are they who, carrying their sons that 
fondly seek their laps, with bud-like teeth that 
slightly appear in their causeless smiles, lisping 
their charming inarticulate prattle, are soiled 
by the dust of their limbs. (17) 

Hermit-woman. Well, he does not mind me. {Looks 
back) . Which one of the hermit-boys is here ? {Look- 
ing at the king) . Come, gentle sir, and free this lion- 
cub being tormented in childish sport by this child 
from whose grasp it is difficult to disengage it. 

King. {Approaching; smilingly). O son of some 
great sage, 

Why is it, that by thee acting in a way oppos- 
ed to the hermitage is befouled, from thy very 
birth that virtue of forbearance which delights 
in the protection of animals like the sandal tree 
by the black-serpent’s brood ? (18) 

Hermit-woman. But, good sir, he is not the son 
of a sage. 

King. His actions, indeed, which are conformable 
to his appearance bespeak it. But I took that view 
from the evidence of the place. {Acting as requested, 
and feeling the hoy’s touch, to himself ) . 

If it gives me such delight to touch the limbs 
of the child who is the scion of some stranger’s 
family, what rapture will arise in the heart of 
that happy man from whose body he sprang ? (19) 

srfiT. 
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Hermit-woman {gazing at both) . Oh wonderful ! 

King. What is it, holy woman ? 

Hermit-woman. I am astonished to mark the 
resemblance between your form and the child’s. And 
although he had no (former) acquaintance with you, 
yet he did not take any dislike to you. 

King {Fondling the child ) . If he is not the son of 
a hermit, what is his family ? 

Hermit-woman. The family of Puru. 

King. {To himself ) . How', he belongs to the same 
family as mine ? That is how the lady thinks he 
resembles me. For this is the last family-vow of the 
descendants of Puru. 

To them who dwell at first in palaces which 
abound in all the pleasures of sense, for protect- 
ing the world, the roots of trees where the one 
vow of asceticism is rigidly observed serve as 
homes afterwards. (20) 

{Aloud) But the place is inaccessible to mortals by 
their own power. 

Hermit- woman. As the good sir says. But in 
consequence of her relationship to a nymph, his mother 
brought him forth in the pious grove of the father of 
the gods. 

King {To himself) . Ah, this is a second ground of 
hope. {Aloud). What is the name of the virtuous 
monarch who claims the noble lady for his wife? 

Hermit-woman. Who, indeed, would think of 
speaking his name who rejected his lawful wife ? 
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King. (To himself) . This story, really, points at me 
alone. Suppose I ask the name of the child’s mother. 
But it is against good manners to inquire concerning 
the wife of another man. 

{Entering with the clay peacock in her hand) . Hermit- 
woman. Sarvadamana, look at the bird’s beauty — 
the sakunta-loveliness. 

Boy {Looking about). Where is my mamma? 

Both. Tenderly loving his mother, how he is de- 
ceived by the similarity (of the sound) to her name ! 

Second. Dear boy, thou wast asked to see how 
pretty the clay-peacock was. 

King. {To himself). What, his mother’s name is 
gakuntala ! But names are alike. Will it be that the men- 
tion of a mere name, like some mirage, would in the 
end lead to bitter disappointment ? 

Boy. Mother, I like this fine peacock. {Takes up 
the plaything.) 

First {Looking ; with alarm) . Oh, the amulet is 
not on his wrist ! 

King. Don’t get alarmed. It was dropped while 
he was struggling with the lion’s cub. {Desires to pick 

it Up.) 

Both. Don’t take it. How he has already picked 
it up ! 

{They lay their hands on their bosom and gaze 
with surprise at each other.) 

King. Why was I forbidden ? 
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First. Listen, your Majesty. This is the herb 
Aparajita given at his birth-rites by the holy Marica. 
They say, that in case it fell to the earth no one but the 
parents or the boy himself may touch it. 

King. And supposing he takes it ? 

First. It becomes a serpent and bites him. 

King. Did you ever see it thus transformed ? 

Both. Several times. 

King {With joy ; to himself) ■ Why then do I not 
welcome my hope fulfilled at last ? {Embraces the boy.) 

Second. Suvrata, come let us carry the news to 
sakuntala who is engaged in the observance of her 
vows. {Exeunt.) 

Boy. Leave me that I might go to my mother. 

King. My child, thou shalt go with me to greet 
thy mother. 

Boy. My father is Dusyanta, not you. 

King. {Smiling), Even this contradiction convin- 
ces me. 

{Enter sakuntala wearing her hair twisted into 
a single braid.) 

Sakuntala. Hearing that Sarvadamana’s amulet re- 
mained in its natural form, even when there was an 
occasion when it ought to have changed its forrn, I 
could scarcely trust my fortunes. Or perhaps as Sanu- 

mati told me, this is possible. 

King. {Looking at Sakuntaild) . Ah, here is the lady 
Sakuntala. She who. 

Wearing two dark-grey garments, having a 

face worn by her vows, and wearing a single 
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braid of hair, and pure in her conduct, is under- 
going a long vow of separation from me who 
have been exceedingly cruel to her. (21) 

Sakuntala {Observing the king pale with remorse). 
Certainly he does not look like my husband. Who then 
could he be that sullies with the contact of his body my 
child protected by an auspicious amulet ? 

Boy {Advancing to his mother) . Mother, who is this 
man who calls me son and embraces me ? 

King. Oh my beloved, even the cruelty I showed 
to you has come to have a happy conclusion, since I find 
that you have recognized me. 

Sakuntala {To herself). Be comforted, my heart; 
fate, no longer envious, has taken pity on me. This is 
indeed my husband. 

King. Darling, 

By the kindness of heaven, O lovely faced one, 
thou standest again before me, the darkness of 
whose delusion has been dispelled by recollec- 
tion. The star Rohini at the end of an eclipse 
rejoins her (beloved) Moon. (22) 

Sakuntala. Victory to my noble lord ! {Tears 
choke her voice when {his is half -said.) 

King. Lovely one, 

Though the word victory be suppressed by 
thy tears, yet have I gained victory since I 
see thy unadorned face with its red lips. (23) 

Boy. Mother, who is he ? 

SAKUNTALA. Ask thy fate, roy child. 
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King {Falling at Sakuntald’s feet). 

O fair one let the unpleasantness caused by 
my desertion of thee depart from thy heart ; for 
at that time a violent frenzy somehow over- 
powered my soul. Such, for the most part, is 
the attitude towards good of those in whose 
minds the darkness of illusion prevails. A blind 
man shakes off even a wreath of flowers thrown 
over his head, mistaking it for a snake. (24) 

Sakuntala. Rise, my husband ; surely some (evil) 
deed of mine in a former existence coming in the way 
(of the action) of my virtue, was in those days appro- 
aching fruition ; since my husband, who is so kind at 
heart became unfeeling towards me. {The king rises.) 
Sakuntala. But how did my husband remember this 
unfortunate woman ? 

King- I will tell thee when I shall have plucked 
the dart of sorrow. 

Fair one, the anguish of my heart shall cease 
by wiping off the tears that now cling to thy 
slightly curved eye-lashes — the tears which 
formerly paining thy under-lip were neglected 
by me through mental delusion. (25) 

{Does tas said.) 


Sakuntala {Seeing the signet-ring) . My husband, 
this is the ring. 

King. It was the recovery of this ring that restor- 
ed my memory. 

SakuntalA. It has acted wickedly, since it was not 
found at the time of convincing my husband. 
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King. Then let the creeper receive her flower as a 
sign of her union with spring. 

SAKUNTALA. I do not trust it. Let my husband 
alone wear it. 

{Then enter Mdtali.) 

Matali. I congratulate the long-lived one on 
reunion with his lawful wife, and on seeing the face of 
his son. 

King. My desire has come to attain a sweet fruit. 
Matali, was not this event really known to Indra ? 

Matali {Smiling) . What is unknown to the Gods ? 
Come, long-lived one. The divine Marica gives you an 
audience. 

King, sakuntala, take our son by the hand ; I 
wish to see the holy one, leading thee into his presence. 

SAKUNTALA. I am ashamed to go before my elders 
with my husband. 

King. But that is the custom on (such) happy 
occasions. Come, come. 

{All walk round.) 

{Then enter seated Marica and Aditi.) 

Marica {Looking at the king). Aditi, 

This is he that marches foremost in the front 
of thy son’s battles, named Dusyanta, the ruler 
of the earth, through whose bow that edged 
thunder-bolt of Indra, all its work being accom- 
pli^ed, has become (a mere) ornament. ( 26 ) 

Aditi. His greatness may be inferred from his 
appearance. 
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Matali. Long-lived one, these parents of the gods 
are gazing upon you with an eye that betrays parental 
affection. Approach them. 

King. Matali, 

Are those the pair, sprung from Daksa and 
Marici, at one remove from the Creator, whom 
sages pronounce the fountain of glory apparent 
in the twelve forms (of the sun) ; who begot 
the lord of the triple world, the lord of the 
(gods w’ho are the) sharers of every sacrifice, 
the pair whom Visnu, who is higher than the 
self-existent himself, chose as the source of his 
birth? (27) 

Matali. Yes, quite so. 

King. {Apprmching) . Dusyanta, Indra’s servant, 
bows to you both. 

Marica. Child, mayest thou live long ! Protect the 
earth. 

Aditi. Be thou a matchless hero. 

Sakuntala. I salute your feet along with my son. 

Marica. Like Indra is thy husband ; and like 
Jayanta thy son ; no other blessing would be 
suitable to thee. Mayest thou be like Paulomi ! (28) 
Aditi. Child, be thou highly honoured by thy 
husband. May thy child be long-lived and unfailingly 
be the joy of both the families. Sit down. 

{All sit down around Prajapati.) 

Marica {Pointing to each oj them by turns). 

The virtuous Sakuntala, her noble child and 
your Honour— here fortunately are combined 
faith, fortune, and action. (29) 
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King. Holy one, First came the fulfilment of my 
desires, and afterwards, the sight of you; thus the 
favour you showed me is without parallel. For 

First appears the flower, then the fruit ; first 
the clouds and then come the showers ; such is 
the regular course of cause and effect ; but for- 
tunes came before your grace. (30) 

Matali. That is how the creators of all beings show 
favour. 

King. Holy sir, I married this your hand-maid by 
the Gandharva ceranony and when after a time she was 
brought to me by her kindred, my memory failing me, 
I rejected her and thus committed a grievous offence 
against the venerable Kanva who is kin to you. But 
afterwards on seeing the ring, I perceived that I had 
married his daughter. This strikes me as very won- 
derful. 

As if a man were to say ‘ This is not an ele- 
phant’ when its form was before his eyes ; and 
when it has marched past him, were to doubt 
(what animal it could be) ; but conviction were 
to take place on seeing its foot-prints ; of such 
a kind has been the change that had come over 
my mind. (31) 

Marica. Cease, my son to charge thyself with an 
offence ; nor is infatuation explicable in thee. Listen. 

King. I am all attention. 

Mariga. Even when Menakia took Sakimtall whose 
distress was so evident, from the steps of the Apsaras- 
tirtha, and brought her to Aditi, at that very time I 
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perceived through my powers of contemplation that 
this thy poor dutiful wife was repudiated by thee in 
consequence of Dtuwasas’ curse, and through no other 
cause ; that curse was to terminate at the sight of the 
ring. 

King. (With a sigh). So I am free from blame. 
SAKUNTALA (To herself). Happy am I that my hus- 
band did not repudiate me without cause. But, indeed 
I don’t remember I was cursed. Or I did not know I 
was cursed as I was absent-minded through separation ; 
for my friends advised me to show the ring to my 
husband. 

MarIca. Thou knowest, my daughter, the whole 
truth and must not give way to anger against thy right- 
ful husband. Remember 

Thou wast rejected in consequence of the 
curse, thy husband being cruel to thee through 
the obstruction of his memory ; but now when 
his mind is freed from darkness, thou alone 
wilt rule him. As an image has no effect on a 
mirror whose surface is sullied with dirt, but 
on a clean one finds an easy access. ( 32 ) 

M-Mca. Child, have you greeted this son whom 
sakuntala bore (to you) whose birth-rites have been 
duly performed by us? 

King. Holy one, in him is the hope of my family. 
MarIca. Know that he will be a universal monarch 
in days to come. 

First, a matchless warrior, he will cross 
the ocean in a chariot whose motion would 
be steady and free from jolts and conquer 
the earth consisting of her seven islands ; here 
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he is called Sarvadamana, because he forcibly 
tames all animals ; but (later) he shall acquire the 
name of Bharata, because he shall sustain the 
world. (33) 

King. I anticipate all (this) from him for whom 
the purificatory-rites were performed by the holy one. 

Aditi. Holy one. let Ka^va also be apprised of all 
the circumstances of the attainment by his daughter of 
all that her heart deshed. Menaka, who is (so) fond of 
her daughter, is here in attendance upon me. 

gAKUNTALA {To herself) . The holy one has, indeed, 
given expression to my heart’s desire. 

MaRIca. But the holy one knows the whole matter 
through the power of his devotions. 

King. Hence it is that the sage was not very much 
angry with me. 

MArica. Nevertheless, he must be questioned by 
me about this happy event. Ho, who is there ? 

{Entering) Pupil. Holy one, here I am. 

MarIca. Oaiava, fly through the air at once, and 
inform the holy Kariva of the happy event, in my tigtnp ; 
That SakuntaM with* her son is accepted by Dusyanta 
when his memory revived on the termination of 
her curse. • 

Pupil. As the holy one commands. {Exit.) 

MSrIca. My son, thou too now ascend the chariot 
of thy friend Indra along with this wife and child, and 
set out for thy capital. 

King. As the holy one commands. 
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MarIca. Moreover, 

May Indra send copious rain for (the benefit 
of) thy subjects ; and mayest thou with fre- 
quent sacrifices please him. Thus pass periods 
of hundreds of ages with reciprocal friendly 
offices laudable on account of the benefits con- 
ferred on both the worlds. (34) 

King. Holy one, I shall strive, as far as I can, to 
attain (that) felicity; 

MarIca. My son, what other favours can I bestow 
on thee ? 

King. Can there be any favour greater still than 
this ? As (however) the holy one desires to bestow a 
favour then let this be (fulfilled) . {Epilogue ) . 

May the king apply himself to the attain- 
ment of the happiness of his subjects. May the 
speech of those who stand high in their know- 
ledge of the Veda be honoured, and may the 
self-existent Siva whose energy is immanent 
in all things put an end to my rebirth. (35) 

{Exeunt Omnes.) 

End of Act VII 

Here ends the drama Abhijnana-Sakuntala. 



ABHIJNANA-SAKUNTALAM 

NOTES 

ACT I 

P. 1. From the Natyaiastra we leam that before the 
commencement of a drama, an elaborate series of preliminaries 
( ) had to be performed, consisting chiefly of the 
which would announce the beginning of the performance, the 
3T5OT’, when the musicians enter and take their places, the 
srPCwr when the chorus try their voices, and the when the 
musicians try their instruments, and so on up to NSndi. 
All these preliminaries are performed by the who then 

leaves the stage and his place is immediately tdcen by another 
similar person called who introduces the play to the 

audience. This elaborate practice, was however given up later 
on, and we find that the alone performed both the 

functions of the preliminaries and of the prologue. Cf. 

^ fT qispTsnf^ ^ II ^ 51 ^“ in. 2-3. 

1 . 1 . This benedictory stanza praises god ^iva and invokes 
his blessing and protection. He manifests himself through his 
eight different forms, for the support of this universe. These 
eight visible forms corresponded to the eight (Afferent manifesta- 
tions of god ^iva called Rudras, viz. 

»fhT, 33T and “ Brahma assigned to them their respective 

stations : water, the sun, earth, fire, air, ether, the officiating 
Brahmana, and the moon ; these are termed their visible forms 
( cRW: ) Cf. 
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1 in^o I. 1. Also fjfr“ V. 26. w ^ ^ 

I ?rg ^|W^5^<Sffi^ftk5JptSf^^r ll Also Sb&di^l^iw4: 

I ^ 11 ibid. V. 76. 

^ ifg* 3?f?|l — Which was the first creation of the Creator 

i. e. water. According to the Fauranic conception of the 
creation of the universe, water was created first, Cf. 

dig h i. m 

Which carries the oblations ( to the various 
gods ), offered with due rites. Agni does the duty of delivering 
the offerings to the various gods. He is thus a carrier of 
oblations-'a veritable portman. The significance of the adjective 
is best understood when it is known that the offerings 
not so given are not delivered unto the gods, but are reduced to 
ashes. ( ). % 5 ^ i^mpg:--The two, who 

make time viz. the sun and the moon. The Time or Kala is 
infinite, but then the divisions of Time and its reckoning are 
possible because of the two luminaries. The day and night, 
the fortnight, the month, the seasons, the year etc, into which 
Time could thus be divided, are to be calculated by the sun and 
the moon, and therefore, they make ( ) Time. 

( 20 ^: ) gyr: ^ei-Characterised by the object 

of hearing viz. the sound. ariTO or ether, invisible as it is, 
has its characteristic gw of conveying sound from the place of 
origin to the sense of hearing. Cf. 3T®fTc5PR‘ ^ 

I XVIIL sou rce 

of all seeds viz. the Earth, is the 

or the source. Cf. ^ II 

IX. 37. Note the other reading , which 

is also good, W 5 Plg^^:~By which, the living beings are 
endowed with SOW L e. vital breaths. Beings have life in them 
because of these five vital breaths in the body. They are:— SOT, 
and is the all-in-all of a living being, 

the essence of life, as is illustrated by the Upanisadic parable in 
the form of the dialogue between the various senses and Prana, 
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in the Endowed with, i. e. manifested 

in those eight visible forms. ^ Known i. e. inferred to exist. The 
existence of ^ is inferred from his eight forms ( ) 

which are directly perceived ( ' — Ray. Note the other 

reading, ^Pleased’. With this reading^ the meaning 

would be ^ May god Siva, pleased, protect yon with bis eight 
manifested forms. ’ 


At the end of the Nandi or benediction. The 
verse, explained above, constitutes the which is defined 

thus-3 ^ i- ‘ averse or verses of the 

form of a salutation or a benediction and suggestive of the story 
of the drama. It is called because by the praise which it 
contains and is a source of delight to the gods. Cf. 

I Its another characteristic of suggesting 
the Kavyartha has led commentators into ingenious attempts to 
find out far-fetched fantastic allusions to the elements or the 
various characters in the drama. Thus the expression 2fT 
etc. refers to that paragon of beauty, who has been 

described as in the II Act, or in the terras of the 

Meghaduta, may be described as I while the expre- 

ssion % ^ etc. refers to the two friends of 


^j^rro^-The principal stage-manager who arranges the cast 
of characters, instructs them in their different roles, and is thus 
responsible for the successful performance of the drama-** The 
threads of which he holds in his hands, as it were.” According 
to he must have the following accomplishments:- 





II 


^Wf#f3^-“Towards the tiring or the dressing room. The 
word means '* the Dress or Costume" (Cf. 
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trra%: l aRS® I ), or the dressing room, the space where 

the actors attire themselves, which is always behind the curtain. 

Arrangements “ '^"g room or the dressing. 

3ia1%cftl.-finished, P. P. of s/3T?r+%. f»i^-Task, duty assigned, 

W or STtSl#: »ij^-Mostly 

consisting of wise men. means here * Learned, enligh- 
tened’. aft'sifT-An assembly, audience, W . . . 

^ cRIrThe story of which has been woven into the 
plot ( of this drama ) by Kalidasa. sn^HtPRl^SrBP^-called the 
‘ Token-^akuntala ’ or ‘ Ring-( recognised ) ^akuntala. ’ The 
word is thus explained:-aTftfi^ 

a compound of the type, where we get the elision of 

the second member, and which has to be supplied while dissolving 
the compound. ^ ( Jna:% )-aTI^FR^'^ j 

part, of ^ ‘ To wait upon, to serve il!rl41SiHr*^i^ tn^-For 
every part or character. siRfPilrit ?Tc«T:-Care should be taken, effort 
should be made. isR||3Sl^*ra^r-on account of tue fact that the 
performance ( ) has been well-arranged, sr 'rftfRJi'tl'. 

Nothing will be found to be amiss or wanting. If the Sutradhara 
is overcareful in his eagerness to see that nothing goes wrong, 
his wife Nati is in a self-complacent mood and wants to 
compliment her husband on his eflScient management. 
gc^n^-the truth, the true state of the case. Cf. ^ 

^ Jit I III. 

I. 2. it^ifiiRq^-the profound knowledge of acting. 

Adv. greatly. Lit. mightily ; to be construed with ^r%dFrm, l 
siRJTf^ 3RRq^-dif5dent in itself, wanting in one’s own confid- 
ence. The means that it is no good flattering oneself with 
the thought of one’s own proficiency, which must stand the 
test of public criticism, which alone proves the inherent merit, if 
there is any, It is for this reason, that even the wisest men 
tremble in their shoes with feelings of diffidence, when they have 
to face the general public. 
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P. 2. has to be done next i. e. 

immediately ( 3FRjt ). ^a^aKHd i-^TSf^ P^^^I T ^- besides 
pleasing the ears ( of the audience ) ; the Abl. governed by 3 ?rt 
acc. to the l qr® II. 3. 29. OT^ PI^-Fit to be 

enjoyed, suited to the enjoyment of pleasures. an^cJl-Lit. 
'Having placed over; having made the prominent object’; 
about, with reference to. 

I. 3. gjprafevSRTIIfr: )-1¥R: ^ t-On 

which a plunge ( arwiTIl ) in water is so delightful. qT3sJ. . .TOT:-^ 
MldvilWl lt[*T5T: fSTSfWT: ^-When the forest-breezes are 

( rendered ) fragrant by their contact with the trumpet flowers. 
The flower has a red hue and possesses sweet fragrance. 

§v5W i?lsfr ^-When slumber is eaaly 
induced in a thick shady-place. 5F^-SI^0raT-3IW‘?I^^5«IFf or 
31fsr SRT-M'SSFPI' I '(t...’Jfr!Tr!“Tftyn% 5:?pi|j?ir;-Charming at the 
close. (fftorpT-Lit. means ‘ Ripening, development, ’ here it 
means ‘ evening, the dost 

<TPlcr: II 1 1 

I. 4. 1'T^-'-Sl^^ni^-Very gently kissed ( by the bees ). 
They sip the honey very softly without harming the flower. 

(sitWM:) % 

( )-With tender tips of the filaments, SR^Mf^xT-A 

denominative verbal form from 3ROT meaning ‘an ear-ornament.’ 
^?rfjRT:-Compassionate, tender-hearted ; a present Part. from... 
^I. A.' To take pity on. ’ JPRT-A youthful lady. Note that 
the verse is a Prakrit song, a J|q^ or a couplet, having thirty 
tfnsfls in each line. It is being sung by the si^f, ‘ to the tunes of 
the?OT melody, which has proved highly captivating. ’ ?PT.. . 

^ iErJ-With all its mental activity arrested 

by the melody ( of the song ). The Com. t[iwi5 solves the 
compound thus—# ^ ?!:- ‘ Having all mental 

activity fixed on the melody. ’ 3Tife<#;-Painted, drawn in a 
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picture. ?w:“The’ audience, the assembly. JREfTO^-A topic, a 
subject of representation ; a play in general. The word is 
usually used with reference to a particular type of a drama,, 
like the or JlRScIhTm, which has a fictitious plot. 

By your reverence, your respectable self. ’ It should 
however be taken as an epithet of the audience meaning the 
noble men in the audience. ’ Cf. ||i 

ilsFo I. is a honorific title, ( usually affixed to the names of 
great men and scholars, e. g. ). 

Reminded. 

1.5. — (i) With reference to ravishing, 

captivating’ (ii) With reference to luring, drawing 

away ’ ( into the forest ). jRPT-f orcibly. 

g. ^-Having a great speed (^). ?n#Jr-By the antelope or 
the spotted deer; “ by the ?rRf melody of the song ( ).” 
Prof. Ranade’s P. 4. 

Here ends the or the Prologue called also 

which generally consists of an introductory dialogue between the 
MVip; and or one of the actors. After giving an account of 
the author and his qualifications, it introduces the incidents of 
the drama. Cf . ^ qW ^ I 

1 ^ H in. s.^Aiso ^ 

irq- qr 1 ^ ' 4 1 ^0 1 gtcn: ^ n 'W'bRk^: 

I ?ra ’tfp'it a^TRFnft ^ ii Of the tot- 

fjtl there are three varieties, according to (or five 

according to ^1 ) of which SRlhli^ or particular presen- 

tation is one in which a character is introduced by a remark of 
the Stage-manager. tr^Striir^tr^qra^ I rIt 

^ >1 Thus the of our drama also is of 

the type. sn^aPf^-A respectable mode of addressing 

kings. Cf . ' ^ 5[sft ’-Com. 

1.6. (cf^)-Having a strung bow, 3?f^ 

515% i Th® means ‘ having the string 
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up’; or 3Tfg^ SJT m ftsTT^is an epithet of god 

Siva armed as he is with his bow called The 

expression has a reference to the following mythological episode^ 

‘ Siva, not having been invited to ^’s celebrated horse-sacrifice, 
was so indignant, that with his wife, he suddenly presented 
himself, confounded the sacrifice, dispersed and mutilated the 
gods, and chasing , ‘ the lord of sacrifice’, who fled in the form 
of a fleet deer, overtook and decapitated him. ’ Cf. 

II o XL 44. 

I. 7. The verse gives a fine description of the pursued' 

antelope. Jtl^ To be construed with In a 

charming manner because of the bending, of the neck ( ). 
3igtRTj%-Loc. Sing, of sigq^-a Pres. Part, of «>/ 3T5 -f trcf-' to 
rush behind, to pursue.’ Cf. IPI^^vlPr: gf?i; i. 

*^'«d[4(S:,-With his eyes fixed (upon the chariot). Note V. L. 

which, with the word suggesting frequent interru- 
ption in the steadfast look, is to be preferred. For com- 
pare- I 1. 40. q^i^-by hinder half (of the body) 

3TO 31^: I Cf. ' 3Tq<^M I '^qiFWr 

qnwr-The fore-part of the body, )- 

dropping from his mouth forced open ( ) through 

exhaustion. qc# ^:-whose path was strewn 

( with grass ). By reason of his lofty bounds 

(IcT) in the air. ^^sfl^-ai^-Very little. 3s#i-Ir)c. Sing, 
of 3^ 'the earth’. The poet means that because of his high 
boundings, he appears to be traversing the distance mostly 
through the air, and very little on the earth, which he has -to 
touch while taking leaps one after another. 3qcqil^[vftq':-To be 
seen with effort. e^iS'rfl— Bumpy, giving shocks, causing jolting 
( of the chariot ). The reading vic*s( 1 ici'fl —would mean * Having 
ups and downs, uneven.’ ^ g':— 

Separated by a long interval or distance. 
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1. 8. ^TRRf: ^qi^-the fore-part 

of whose bodies has been fully stretched out. 
i^fs^PTF: '^WCPilT ^tiTq;_-With the ( decorative ) chowrie-crests 
( between the two ears ) standing motionless. The great 
speed taken by the horses had made them stiff and 
unmoving. Cf. I I- 4. 

j?fij^H^;-With their ears erect ( ) and steady ( ). 

P. 8. Raised ( 333 ) by themselves. Pischel reads- 

#n3ft5RR3t I. ’jrrSRFT 3TOT-Out of 

impatience, or intolerant jealousy of the deer’s speed. For this 
line Pischel reads-sn3f^ rl^cf 3 t “ These horaes, 

they gallop on the road, no, ( I should say ) they swim along. ” 
fferi-Acc. plu. of 5^ a bay horse of the sun. ^fc-A horse 
of Indra. 

I. 9. This verse ®ves a realistic description of the king’s 
experience in a fast-moving chariot— an experience^ the like of 
which every one gets while going in a train, cut in 

half; Note V. L. 3131 1^3 ‘ really ( 3i3r) disconnected frWWRiI.- 
^ 3313 3^ 33 ^ which is joined. ^ 3 ? 7 -Straight. 

^TVOT^:-standing within the range ( 33 ) of the arrow. V. L. 
^133 1 33 (^ 3 ? which is not good. 

I. 10. i ' Ptq FT-.-which should be allowed to descend upon. 
gsq^V. L. ^5^. The reading g®TOS§l“is to be preferred. 
33...3F3-implies great incongruity between the two viz. thefrail 
tender life of the deer and the hard-hitting arrows. aT^J^l3«3- 
Extremely frail. f^W3raT:-^; ^-coming down 

/with piercing sharpness. ^ %—Having 

the strength ( m) of a thunderbolt 

I. 11. sri^srm-For the protection ( 313 ) of the distressed 
( 3nt ) 3i313ftr-Loc. Sing, of ai3TOr‘ 0°e who has not offended, 
harmless, innocent. 
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I ^ 3c^‘- ’ 

highly befitting. 3i I lri ' if}^T iCRi:^=^l JfM<CTcfft ; ‘ I 

On the bank of the Malini river. 3p2r...qH“3iW^'^l4^ 3Ti^7Icr:“A 
transgression of other ( more important ) duty, 

?n^:-good for guests, cf. 'TI'’ 

I. 13. Sf(?tfd 1 %n:-The disturbance from which has been 
removed, 3Tf g-.-Having a 

mark of the bow-string ( 4Nt ). HT^ 5 P 1 %^-Herein we get 
the first inkling of the tragic situation in V Act. tw^^-modera 
SRIRT, acc. to some, a holy place in the Kathiawar, near the 
temple of Somnath. Others, however, locate it near Panipat, 

‘ between and a holy place near f#?!. ’ P- 12 

3 TJ^:-Premises, precincts. 

I. 14. m %WI,-dl«IWT #iCPIT 5%wr: StSf:- 

dropped down from the mouths of the hollowtrunks with parrots 
inside. fWtfp?« 5 fir^:-used in crushing the Ingudi fruit. This 
fruit was commonly used by the ascetics for extracting oil, which 
was used for lamps and also for toilet. snSRpiOT: without 
breaking their ( slow ) gait into a run. They are not disturbed 
by the noise of the chariot, because of the sence of security 
created in them by the affectionate behaviour of the sages. 
^ppnppiiT;-The paths leading to the reservoirs of water, sfsbs... 
f|cn-:- 4v-WW i' fiW 571: ,clTR: aitciT: (°Rr: )- 

Marked by the lines of dripping water from the fringes ( itMi: ) 
of the faarkgarments. 

I 15. the waters of canals ( ). 

with their roots washed fir5r*”"The red tint of 

sprouts is diversified. The smoke has partially obscured the red 
lustre. front, near. where the 

stalks of Darbha grass have been mown ( by the grazing fawns ). 
?ref|^:~Free from timidity ( 3^^ This fine verse has been 
rejected by annotators like Ray, on the ground tuat it does not suit 

sTf$r. m. 
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the context, and gives a repetition of the features already noted in 
the preceding verse. The latter describes, however, the 
or the precincts of the forest-grove. May we not suppose that the 
king has moved on further in his chariot, and has now come 
nearer the hermitage, though not actually in it, and that in this 
verse he describes the features of the vicinity of the hermitage ? 
The verse has this justification and should not be rejected. 

3 qtpq-:-Disturbance. The hermits are sure to be disturbed in 
their daily routine by the unusual advent of the king in his chariot. 
jtJTif. -Reins. P. 14. (^rfld^qui -In a dress of a humble ordinary 
gentleman ; would not like to enter as a king in state 

having a gaudy attire, but as an ordinary gentleman. Note his 
regard for the feelings of ascetics. 3nt?ST:-Lit. ‘ wet-backed’ i. e. 
watered and refreshed. j^tj-An omen ; it is the throbbing of 
the right arm, which, in the case of man, indicates union with a 
beautiful woman. 

I. 16. The king means that a tranquil hermitage is certainly 
the last place where such romantic omens prove effective ; and 
yet, who knows, how fate will work to find out openings for 
predestined events. They are to be had everywhere. 
of things or events that are to happen l^=il1i'bi-To the 

right of the grove of trees. governs the accusative as also 

the genitive. Cf. TR^.%fPlI 1 I WPf 

JfPRT ^ I -Suited to their own size or stature ( ) j 

or better still ‘ suited to their strength ’ Cf. 

1 XIV. 78. ^^-Cf. the Marathi idiom. 

'TFft 

I. 17. The king gives expression to his feelings of wonder 
and admiration in a figurative manner. He never expected such 
beauty of form to reside in forests, their proper resort being the 
secluded harem in the city, where alone, like creepers in a garden, 
beauty is developed and nourished. If, therefore, such forms are 
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met with in the woodland retreats, then it clearly signifies a defeat 
of the garden-creepers by the forest ones, untended and uncared 
for by human beings, as they are. -Harem. ^f^:-Surpas- 
sed, excelled. The figure is which is defined as 

I 

P. 16. ?R--..^55^-Delicate like a Jasmine flower. 

arra^-A basin. sisterly affection 3TOI^^-one who 

sees not aright ; wanting in discrimination. 

I. 18. The king explains why according to him, lacks 
discretion. 3ii>iiN+)^(^<-Artlessly ( ) beautiful. cfT;^-Fit 

to undergo penance. 5Ff!Wr-The ^ tree, which is very tough, 
and which is supposed to conceal fire within. Cf. 

HI- 9- This verse is a fine example of f^r^iiT. 
si^ftd^d'-fastened too tightly. P. P. of 

if4lWqWr<'Rl^-which swells the bosom. 

P. 18. 1. 19. The king means that the bark-garment is not 
a fitting apparel for such a lovely form whose charms are 
definitely marred by it. 3q'...JTl5sRT-secured with delicate knots 
^•••=s3ri^-covering the fully developed orbs of her 
two breasts. 3Tl5p!^-Fresh, in her prime of youth, sgl^it q" 
gsjf^-does not develop the fulness of its own charms, 

ftsi^-Enveloped by a calyx (g^) of pale (qFf) leaves. 
3t^-The particle introduces the other alternative, or qgRR;. 

the preceding verse, he has given it as his opinion 
that she does not look charming with the bark-garment on. He 
changes his mind, and reverts to the other alternative. ‘ Although 
the bark-garment is certainly not a suitable apparel for such a 
form, I caimot say that in her case it does not heighten her 
physical charm ; indeed she does look beautiful even with a 
bark-garment. ’ 

20. aigilraJlrlntertwined or overspread with moss 
{ Cf. Mar %cjTo<j ). n.-the speck or spot, 
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Increases the glory. n%I-Lovely, charming, Lit. 

^-One who knows the mind ; a clever, attractive woman. 
jjngvji^^-Decoration, ornament, embellishment. This is a fine 
illustration of wherein we get a generalisation based 

upon particular instances or vice versa. IfeiT; 

3llg?5r:-rni%:~With his sprout-like fingers moved by 
the breeze, shall honour him ( by granting his 

request ). The suggestion, in this sentence, is that of a loving 
friend beckoning her to come ^ 

5rr ^ 

^sgRPTf^t-In the company ( eidiq' ) of a creeper. 
is imagined to be a creeper, and the two together thus present 
the sight of a pretty couple. This idea lends greater charm if we 
believe that fsq??! is standing just behind the tree all along, 
and was associated with the tree in beckoning her to him and 
grant him his request, (itq’atl— one who talks sweet. 


I. 21. was likened to a creeper, and the idea has 

caught the king’s fancy. He, therefore, tries to analyse her charms 
to see in what respects they agree with the creeper’s charms. 

^ 'iFT: ?f: — Having the red glow of a 

tender sprout ( i%?R5Jr )• • .^ift^-Resembling tender twigs 

{■fer). %¥FM-Alluring, covetable, bewitching. SffS 
Pervades her limbs, is fully developedjn all parts of the body ; 

“ is arrayed in the limbs ’-Ray. 

firasc# ’tIt 

P. 20. ^ ^ qt^-whohas 

elected herself to be the ( bride of the Mango tree), self -elected. 
fg^in^-Named. ft Wif- ^TT l_Cf . ^ ^ 

VIII. 61. 33i^tf^:-Union, blending, intertwining, intermingling. 
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;?||i|'-would that ! Howl wish ^...i|%:^:-The 

joke of has really gone home, and hence such a reply. 

For we cannot believe that Sakuntala had no such romantic 
thoughts of love and union. Her appreciation of the pretty couple 
of the andsR#^ clearly indicates how in her mind 

youthful charm is associated with the pleasure of union. 

^ ^-Born of a wife belonging 

to ^ caste not his own ; sprung from a wife dissimilar in 
caste. If were daughter born from a Brahmin 

wife, a cannot marry her as she is ineligible as 

wife. If, on the other hand, she is his daughter sprung 
from a wife the class-a custom sanctioned in those days-then 
had no legal or religious difficulty in marrying her. 
Cf. lit 13. ^ ^ 

% ^ (I 

L 22. ^ 

( %R|T )-Fit to be accepted as a wife by a ^pr;- 

My noble heart, my honourable soul. erfir^Jlt^-filled with a 
longing. ^ i| etc. The meaning is ^ That I was conscious 
of a sudden liking for her is a clean proof of the fact that 
she is eligible for me a ; since such a feeling of sympathy 
could only arise towards a legitimate object. The inner 
voice or the secret prompting of the heart is always decisive, 
in the case of men of a higher and nobler mind.' 
reality, in her true nature. shall ascertain. P. 22 

?fW...5R:-“dislodged by the disturbance caused in the sprinkling 
of water. 

I. 23. ^ W- Directing her 

tremulous eyes. 1^Rfc{ifi;:-*who has bent or curved her 
eye-brows ( through fear ). er^RT-uninfluenced by love. The 
poet means that the coquettish movements of the eyes are 
due to the inspiration of amorous feelings. In the case of 
that was Impossible. It appears, however, that she is 
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taking lessons ip that art, which she has very soon to exhibit. 
tsfefs T ^ s-The playful movements of the eyes. 


I. 24. The king is jealous of the bee and addresses this 
verse to him who is taking so much liberty with her. The 
bee is represented as an aggressive lover, having no scruples, 
and paying little heed to the delicate sentiments of his beloved. 
Such a type has succeeded, however, while he, a cool calculating 
rational lover is left in the lurch to witness their amours taking 
place before his very eyes. =5|WnWT SfW- 

^IT cnJi; 7 With its tremulous outer corner. 

Trembling, possessed of a tremor ( etc. 

Cf. ^ I n. the 

lip ) which has the all-in-all of amorous pleasure, 

( ®[W- ) of her who is waving ( her hand ). Pres. Part, 
of n/ tlr + 31T + f-dcdh^^-In our attempt to ascertam the 
truth viz. the real character of Cf. cPUft dr^d 

Hd i g iv S t # I fjdT: -Undone, ruined, frustrated (in our desires). 

'4^r^kl’-One who has done i. e. accomplished his 
purpose; successful, ip:-?. P. of V’lq^-Impudent, presumptuous. 
The Prakrit is corresponding to the Marathi 
ill-trained, ill-behaved. arfil^'tn'dWrBeing assailed or overpo- 
wered. % 3?wr Tteng-- who are we to protect ? We are as 
weak and helpless as you are’. Apparently they make slight of 
the fright of caused by a mere bee. 


P. 24. 1. 25. 5[reM 1, )-Loc. Absolute construction. 

While a descendant of Puru is governing.’ Note how he 
refers to himself in an indirect manner. =fc|S!)+)!qd4 3il-d<lrl- 
‘ Who is this that practises rudeness.’ The king tries to show 
that he had just come on the scene, having casually heard 
of ^akuntala’s cry, and that he knew nothing of the bee 
episode. ^^rFdT'.-They are slightly confused, because the 

king entered as an ordinary humble man. aic^jrfef-A great 
calamity or danger. srPl fPlt ^^-‘Does your piety thrive? ’ This 
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was a regular form of salutation on meeting a Brahmin, 

Through nervous excitement 3|^w-Without speaking a word. 
Note that throughout the whole interview, she has not exchanged 
one single word with the king. ^^...^TW-When Sakuntala gave 
no reply to the king’s question, she has filled in the gap by coming 
forward to answer the king’s question. “ Yes ; now indeed, does 
Tapas prosper by the acquisition of a distinguished guest. 
Observe how Anasuya, elderly and senior amongst the three, 
directs the interview on their side. ^ or respectful 

offering to a guest of rice, Durva grass, flowers, fruit etc. with 
water in a small boat-shaped vessel. * The rites of hospitality 
were enforced amongst the Hindus by very stringent regulations. 
The obseiwance of them ranked as one of the five great 
sacraments ) under the title of or the man- 

sacrament.’ Brahma, Prajapati, Indra, Fire, the Vasus and the Sun 
were supposed to be present in the person of a guest and to 
partake of the food that was given to him. If a guest departed 
disappointed from any house, his sins were to be transferred to 
the house-holder, and all the merits of the house-holder were to 
be transferred to him. ” Monier Williams. This water 

{ brought by us for watering the trees ). ^-By your kind 
yet sincere language ; complimentary and friendly words without 
flattery. (fM the raised-seat under 

the tree. It is quite an ancient custom to construct platforms 
or raised-seats ( Cf . Mar. qrc ) round the trunk of big trees, qfew- 
i|%^:-“Removal of fatigue. q^qroiHrLit. sitting by the side, waiting 
upon. WfNl-Susceptible to an emotion 

which Is out of place in this forest-grove devoted to piety. 
A particular attraction she has felt for the king at his first sight 
and impulse the like of which she never felt for any man in the 
hermitage so far. This is the first awakening of love, which has 
unnerved and excited her a little. Innocent as she is, however, 
she is not able to explain her feeling. ?g5?...'W^'-Pleasmg because 
of equal age and beauty of form. abstract. 
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noun from P. 26. of a fo^m^ 

smart ( ) and dignified. swR^P^rPossessed of majestic glory 
( SCTcf ). Pischel reads this sentence differently thus:—# 5 ^ 
tpf fift STicSt# I 

( )-%|;aT q^cgqq:^: 3f^*“The people in which are left in anxiety 

on account of your separation. STfM Wt You 

have exposed yourself to the hardship of the journey, etc. ' qr 
Be not impatient. ^ %f%dTf^-'She too was very 
eager to know these details about the king. She, however, kept 
silent, lest her emotion should be detected. snOTqiRi: -conceal' 
ment of ( my ) identity. may as well refer to his father 

as to himself. He would like, however, to introduce himself as 
king Dusyanta’s official, appointed to supervise the penance- 
forests and guard them from disturbances. In case he is found 
out to be the king, it is open to him to say, that in speaking 
thus about himself he has not spoken a lie because had not his 
father entrusted him with the sacred duty of looking after the 
sages ? ^RT^: -Possessed of a lord and protector ( ). A very 

clever suggestion is made by in this her remark — 

I devoted to the observance of piety, has 

now found one who could be a RT^f-also meaning ‘ husband ’ 
to her. This fully understands, and hence the stage- 

remark I^Wrf^ I f%i^-Understanding the 

gestures of both who appeared to be enamoured of each other. 
STOT-means ‘ the outward appearance, accompanied with various 
gestures, which indicates the inner state of mind. #l^^"t#^'-With 
the all-in-all, the most valuable treasure of his life, i. e. ^akuntala* 
Cf . m wm: \ Act III. Anasuya suggests 

that their mutual love is apparent ; and if only father qjRq'q had 
been here, this guest would have been made happy with the gift 
of 

P. 28 . 3 #^- Get off with you I " As a girl would say 

in Marathi. WT ^ About or relating to 

( ?l?f ) your friend. Cf. mmm. I. Wirf%-Ia perpetual 
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celibacy ( ^WRf'"His 
own daughter ; bom of himself. 

Having a family name of i. e. The famous royal 

sage 'IIW^. ^!IrR||:-Frightened, for what reason we 

cannot tell ( 1%^ ). The dread of the devotion 

( WW^ ) of others. During the charming ( ) 

Spring-time. Prakrit expression oaay also be 

translated as During the season of the advent of 

spring ^HWf^^-Maddening, exhilerating. 

P, 30 L 26. ?|Tgfrg-Amongst mortal females, 
5#i^:-The tremulously radiant-fiash i. e. lightning. ^cCPfc^:- 
^cl: %^-Which has found scope ( stcfTO ). 

ascertained now that she is eligible, and therefore he feels he 
could entertain a desire for her hand. 

^ q?iFKHrNervous or anxious because of the suspense. The 
king refers to what said before, viz. arftf 

^ b apprehends the possibility of her mar- 

riage having been not only contemplated but perhaps fixed 
up already. Hence, says he, his mind is in suspense. 

^ g'l-With a desire to speak. This was 
more or less intended to tease Sakuntala, and hence the 
stage-remark \ of 

a keen desire to hear the life of the pious people.'^ Really 
speaking, the king only wanted to know whether Sakuntala 
was likely to be married, and if so, to whom. 

3f5#iT: ^ )-To whom 

a question ( erg^lFT ) may be asked without any restraint or 

reserve 

i, 27. %^?iFf^-ReIating to a or hermit. ^ ^ 

m ^ Iwt, m l ‘a vow which is 

performed by him or enjoined on him is called and 

that consists in always living in the woods. ' w ^ 

i- e. 3^Tl%?^Tfrdb'Up to the period of her marriage. 
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fcf5Wi%^i%RqbJi--Prohibiting indulgence in the ways of 
love. eiRp^-For all time, for ever, (f^M- 

W^fTIRT: )-'dear ( cJOTT ) to her because of their eyes like her own 

{ mmm ). mfi m: i 

It may be optionally resolved into 3T!cTr€#^WWrr: I In 

that case it would mean ‘with these ( female deer ), of whom 
she is a favourite for having eyes like their own. an^-A 
particle of doubt, is used q'^TRl^ or i. e. antithetically, in 
stating an opposite alternative. -dependent on another, 

under the control of another i. e. the sage cpqf. g^^:-Intention, 
thought, f :?^-Difficult to obtain. ^:%cr ^f3|T I 5IT^ 

Desire, longing ( for ). 

I. 28 JFI^^-That bears a touch, fit to be touched. He means 
the lustre of this gem-like first dazzled his eyes, and 

made him suspect that she was beyond his reach and like fire 
must remain untouched by human hands. It transpires now that 
he can reasonably covet her hand, which if touched will not 
only not burn him, but will prove a veritable Kobinoor in his 
possession. 

P- 32 ST^fcP^RSTfro-Prattling nonsense or absurdly 
She refers to the action of in volunteering information 

regarding her marriage etc. ( your) sweet will. 

L. Rising up as if 

desirous of holding her ( and then ) restraining his intention. ' 

w aiw aiw-URtw ’33' ai ^ ' ^^ r - A 

reflector, acounter-part. 

Having a physical action ( %l ) for its counter-part; presenting 

itself as reflected in a physical action. As the stage-direction 
informs us, when left the place, the king almost felt 

impelled by an inward powerful impulse, to go after her and 
bring her back. That would have looked highly improper and 
absurd, if not actually indecent. He has therefore restrained 
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'himself, and in his cooler moment, reviews what happened a 
few seconds before. The mental inclination of a lover is found 
reflected in a physical action, ‘ The desire to restrain was 

so powerful that I feel what I desired has been actually translat- 
ed in physical action ( )7 

I 29. sig^riWlrF^ture Part, of s/arg -f sfi- About to or 
on the point of following.’ ^;-Whose 

movement was checked, Two waterings of trees. ’ 

* You owe me the labour, according to our agreement, of 
watering two more shrubs.’ The delicate on a former 

occasion, could not complete the watering of a certain number 
of trees, fixed for each one of them. therefore, helped 

her, on the understanding that was to pay back, on 

demand, this debt of labour. Very cleverly therefore, 
has thought of that, with a view to detain her on this pretext, 
when even Anasuya’s reasoning of propriety failed to stop her. 

#Rl^R^~Releasing yourself ( from this debt ). 

1. 30. 31#... )-With the palms ( excessively 
red than usual or 

natural; abnormal P. 34. ^rg^rformed, ^5rT^5^-Lit. A net-work, 
a collection. Cf. ^ i 

IX. 68. ^##“The knot ( binding the hair ) getting loose, 

qRrtf^-Dishevelled. 3TgqT-Free from debt ~( 37#^piH ^ 

5Eff). qi^:--V. L. gift. means that 

the ring should not be taken as evidence for his identity as 
It is a gift he has received in his capacity as a <RgW> which 
would thus have a two-fold meaning. 5CF5rg^-(i) 

King’s official, (ii) royal person, which 

is, while the ring he obtained was a gift from Ms kingly father. 
3T^ shows clearly that the king has not succeeded in 

deceiving at least, - • • 5 WR^#-She means that 

the king’s company has so much hypnotised her that she has no 
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power left over her body to move away. Cf. WWd: 

5TOTW I 3^® I. 'Rygoil^' ^-( To decide ) what should 

be allowed to go and what should be restrained. 

L 3L — i. e. STfer-is very attentive. 

Cf. Mar. ^ ^-Having a differ- 

ent object ( to observe ). 

P. 36. 1. 32. ® 

^ 1 ( The trees ) on the branches of which were 
suspended ( ) the bark garments wet with water. 

)-Shimng ( JRiRl ) like the twilight glow, 
apji^r is the glow either of sun-rise or sun-set, more usually the 
former. 

I. 33. ^-One of whose tusks 

was fixed in a tree-trunk. The Bengali Mss. read“cfl4W W - 
I ‘ with a violent blow, having broken one tusk 
against the trunk of a tree standing in his way. ’ qKr...'Tnil:-'TI^ 
arifSlft 3TRiW!T ^siTcr: 'IRI’- 3MH:--with fetters 

formed by the clinging ( snw ) of creeper-coils dragged along 
by his feet. STRotf^frfP^^T-By this forest incident viz. of the wild- 
elephant. 3TO^...g:^-To whom the due ( rites of ) hospitality 
were not profferred. — Hospitably entertained; 

received. ^^i^^-.-The needle-like point of the Ku4a grass. 
qi^Hra^M-wait. ^aijMfj^-With some pretext ( stfpr ) For lingering. 
Cf. aiir gicIT ^ 1 1^® I. 

P. 38 ?r:-Whose eagerness ( to 

return ) has slackened ; grown indifferent. 3t^'^ll5l«b-A follower. 
ffl^Wlft -Causal of n/ ^+f^-meaning ‘ to enter, to take up a 
station, to encamp ’ as an army. ql^?dAI ®®qiMKldc-Ftom busying 
or occupying myself with thoughts regarding 

I. 34. ®pq^;^-3PTft^rf-Unacquainted, unrelated. He means, 
the connection between the mind and the body is severed as it 
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were, both going in diverse ways and not working in harmony. 
The word also means i- e. not under the control ( of the 
body ); V. L. meaning ‘ restless, unstable. ’ 

silken cloth from China. Even in those days, there was great 
export of silk from China. iif^'TO-Against the wind-current. 


ACT II 


P, 40. ^ Oh my ( evil ) destiny, my fate ! ’ Some 
translate ^ by to mean almost the same thing, ^ and 
being two kinds of fate, one referring to its visible working, and 
the other to its secret or invisible working. -Tired, 

disgusted. ^pqp^^¥rR:-Friendship. 5[[F%5:“A tiger. aTri|a^§I^-Pres.. 
Passive, IJI sing, of V sn + to wander about 

Astringent (^5^) from the mixture of leaves, 

Pungent, bad-smelling, ^ W 

^qj-At irregular hours, ^^ip^qt^pj^z-mostiy consisting of roast- 
meat, i. e. meat cooked or roasted on spits, is explained as ^ 
with my joints bruised or dislocated (^fef)by 
having to ride in pursuit on horse-back, sol^iRf^ij^-enough 

sleep, comfortable lying dov/n ( in bed ). ric^-At the very 
earliest {^^) dawn. Cf. Mar. 5[I^: g^;-is the same 

as ^P5f|g§j :, being one compound. The genitive in this compound is 
used in reviling and abusing { ). ^If^^[gs^^5S::-Bird-hunter, a 
fowler. ^?mi^-Beating the forest; surrounding and taking 
possession of a wood for the purpose of hunting the animals it 
contains. with this much . . .#f^-Note this 

Sanskrit idiom. It means ‘ A small boil or a pimple ( or 
) has grown on trie ( old ) boil ( ^ ). ’ or accord- 

ing to some means ' a pustule, a pimple, a small boil. " 
Cf. ‘To add misery to misfortune. ’ 'Tf^%-Left; 

behind; dropped behind. aj^Fq^-Through ilHuck or misfortune. 
?R: s^fd^-Does not form or fix up his mind, 
i, e. mm' ^ or I The day dawned on, 

his eyes Mde awake). 'ite??: %T ^:<-who 

has finished the usual or customary routine ( of the morning 
duties). ¥. L. decoration after bath! 

bow. 5R^-A native woman of or Arabia. 
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The word is also applied to the Greek or Ionian maiden. Wilson 
remarks that Tartarian or Bactrian women may be intended. 
The business of these attendants was to act as the bearers of the 
king’s bow and arrows, and during war-time, she gives weapons 
to the king. — Crippled by palsy or paralysis of the 

limbs. 

P. 42. 11. 1. Deriving encouragement from the 

observance of her gestures. V. L. — ‘Exerting to 

observe her ( favourable ) gestures* is not so good, as it implies 
that the favourable indication in the form of gestures may not 
exist, in which case, whatever he says later on— ^ 

has no proper justification, based as these remarks are on 
the assumption of the existence of the favourable gestures. 

— Even if love has not achieved its object viz. union with 
the beloved. ^^H^U^RT-^Longing for both, love felt by both, 
eft f^-gives delight ; Cf. 

^ m ^ \ II 

III. 15. OTTftdT 

^ ^SP.—Who judges of the state of feeling of his beloved 
i)ne, by his own desires ( ). — is deluded ( to find 

that he v^as wandering in a fool’s paradise. ) 

IL 2. fl^t-^Adverb going with — Tenderly, 

softly, full of love. — As if through dalliance. 

It is one of the Bhavas caused by love and is thus ex- 
plained:— l^^st I JPrr m- Do not 

go. ’ ?i[T:-Aorist form V with the augment dropped because 
of the particle nr. L. By her who was 

obstructed, Angrily, disdainfully. ^ 

^ I Chiefly meant for me. He means that all these gestures 
like the soft look, the graceful slow gait, the disdainful remark 
were all intended for me, to convey to me her inner feeling, 
afff-denotes wonder ( ). wft q?pi1^“How a lover sees 
himself every where. In every movement of his beloved, he tries 
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to discover the influence of bis own love, ^ not move 

i. e. are paralysed. words merely ( and not by the 

usual Anjali, or the joining of two hands and raising them to 
the forehead ). ^sfM^-Causal, Pass. 11 sing. ofV 
H^pj'-speaks by a turn of the speech, probably quoting some 
proverb. The Com. explains it thus; — cfjfsftf 

mwr4ij;7^E^5j’i;"Distinc% clearly ; V. L. Reed ; 

gait or character of the hunch-backed, means 

‘ hump-backed ( cf. Mar. ); it is also a name for a crooked 
aquatic plant, also called or * To appreciate 

pleasantry in comparing himself to an upright reed, accidentally 
transformed into a crooked plant, we must bear in mind that 
his natural form was that of a lame hump-backed man. *~Monier 
Williams. fep^^-Imitates, copies. P. 44. a wild 

region. Some read in addition Unfrequented. ' 

35r!ECT“To tell you the truth, to speak the truth, ^crspcf;- The 
tendon or ligament binding the joints together. ' 

Not a master, i. e. one who has lost all control. 

Causal, Future I sing, of V 5[+ It means ‘ I beg of you to 
favour me. ’ ^J^WT^^^-Disinclined or averse to hunting. 

11. 3. 3il (|d^ 5Tf^?R;-With an arrow ( ) 

fixed upon it lovely glance. It 

means: ) I have cried in wilderness ( where nobody listens or 
replies ) ; a kind of a proverbial phrase. Cf . I 

76. cannot be set aside or disregarded 

^rild-With a remnant, with something left 
( unspoken yet ). aFTFlW ( srPTref’- 3jj|?P5-Where no 
physical exertion is involved, which would give no physical 
trouble. of sweet-meats. V. L. In 

eating sweet-meats. * have pledged my word, I 

accept the invitation. * The phrase has origin in a formula ; used 
in connection with the 5^ ceremony. A Brahmin is duly invited 
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to attend the ceremony, and he uses this expression, when he 
accepts^ the invitation. 1 ^ 5 

5n% 1^: II Cited by Pandit from ClHcg® 16. — ‘ The 
person who addresses in the words of the formula ( the 
is said to give the and the Brahmin to whom it is addressed) 
to take the in the language of ignorant priests. Hence be- 
cause the word fvi is so often used in the formula, so has come, 
in the common parlance of Brahmanas, who subsist mostly upon, 
occasional dinners at Sraddhas, and to which class our 
belonged, to signify ‘ an engagement at Sraddha, which, when 
once begun, must be carried out. on pain of incurring sin. ’ It 
may be observed that Vidusaka’s way of expressing his obliga- 
tion to accomplish what he has undertaken is perfectly in 
keeping with his character. ‘ ^ ^ ’ is still used in Marathi in 
the sense of ‘ pledging one’s self for the performance of a thing’- 
Pandit. 

P. 46. 3p|ng?nTl?^TO:~eager ( to speak out ) words of com- 
mand. %r: snPit ) | Found fault with, 

observed to have evil effects. sjiFlT is looked as one of the ten 
vices which a king has to avoid. Cf. qpnT^: ^ 

I JiSf II ngo vii. so, 

IL 4. ( JM )-3|»iq<d ^ 

<0': ) 5JH rfrf-The fore-part of which was tough because of 

the incessant friction ( STIWRW ) of the bow-string. ^ET^^j-capable 
of enduring. Read fi^i^:-By the slightest fatigue. The reading 
^%g[° is possibly a misreading of % in the Mss. 3Tqr%[i5;^Reduced 
in bulk o2lMdc«i t<-4<ovalnrBecause of the muscular 

development ; 0 ^ 1-4 W'-coming from the same root means this. 
SFraR:( »TT?r )— which is all life and energy. 5pr: OT?': ftspcfe: ^ 
tfg.— with vatality alone left behind. epT^lf^g^one who speaks ill. 
or censures, -Persisting in opposition, persevering in 

throwing obstacles in the way. fool, blockhead, 

3Tft. 1 <i 
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<Tj^5^q;^Illustration, example, Cf. ^ wfSr^fl 

m 1 

II. 5. f5t 3^ 31^ cl^With the waist 

attenuated by the cutting down of fat, ^^iTR-Activity, exertion. 

creatures. l%f 1 %ir: ^“Their 

minds undergoing various changes ( ) or affected by various 
emotions under the influence of fear and anger. P. 48. Excel- 
lence, glory. xr% Succeed in hitting a moving target* 

( ). Men practising shooting will realise how diiflcult it is to 
shoot a moving target and what delight it gives when they succeed 
in doing so. one who incites or encourages one to 

action viz. hunting, ’ 5[^"{^R-Has come back to his normal 
healthy state of the mind, ( hunting mood being looked upon as 
an aberration ). 51^^ is the natural quiescent state of the soul, as 
opposed to explained above. ^5fl^£5FT“‘of an old bear Cf . 
5?rri^ wfR i 

IL 6. reservoir or trough near a well. 

55 Rr...R^--^RRT %5T-Forming a group in the shade. 

g^T: or ^ 3 ^ =irq^“Ruminating, chewing 

the cud. cj’;(ff^(|r($r;--By the herd (r%) of the boars. V. L* 
TOfTfdl%: 1. 5RT^:-Destroying or uprooting ( ^ ) of the g^r 
grass. * g^-is a sort of fragrant grass, eaten by swine and 
hence are they called ‘ gRK. ' 

^T^ff^-With the bow-string loosened. 

IL 7. STdR: 1 1 %g~By whom 

self-control or exemption from all passion and feeling is regarded 
as the summum bonum or everything, ^qf^^gf^-agreeable to the 
touch. ;^5'^ra’;““The sun-gem, a shining stone, a sun-crystal. It is 
supposed to emit lustre, when touched by the sun's rays. Its 
properties thus resemble those of a glass lens. It is also called 
or ; and corresponding to it, there is the or 

xP?^5Ti% which is believed to be oozing drops of water when the 
moon'srays fall on it. Cf. 5^: | 
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ii. 30. STHr-.-^r^ Through 
the opposition of other forces or lustre ( W^rT-Emit. The 
root ^ to vomit ’ is one of those objectionable ones which 
should not be used in good poetry, unless in a secondary or 
figurative sense. Cf. 

illwt'btffT II 'hMi® I. The Bengali reading is— 

I He means that the 

sages, though outwardly calm and quiet, and given to the 
subduing of passions, have a latent destructive energy with them ; 
and if they are provoked by wanton insults, will not fail to des- 
troy those who molest them. 

50. '=q'dcti--tvlW;~Let all your agreement to ( provoke the 
king ) to action prove futile. ^... 3 }^ ^-Fulfil your office or 
post of duty i. e. Stand at the door, stjtr: 

clear of the flies i. e. free from all people. 

( SlWFlt ) pleasant with the canopy of creepers formed above. 
3r^...'F55:-q- 31W m ^ fr-.-Who has not obtained the 
fruit i. e. the benefit of the eyes. worthy object of 

sight, V. L. ststo^irii 'it- The best of things worthy to be seen I 
He means that unless and until sifvyyi is observed by him, 
he may consider his eyes to have been created in vain. Cf. 
ct I q# 1^ §5^ I 1. 

retorts saying that he has observed the most 
handsome person in and thus has obtained the reward of 

his eyes. 3TPSnT5!55lfliffT-who serves as an embellishment of the 
hermitage. ornament, decoration jf 

I shall give him no opportunity (errot) ( to speak about ). 

^ He means that a hermit’s daughter can 

never be a proper object of his love-a fact which it seems he 
has overlooked in his ardour for iflfigRir, qftlPf-Fit to be 
avoided. 

II. 8. ‘ So goes the report, so I hear ’ 

cRI sn# q^(5fjffiT)3TfSFraH I^ound by the 
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sage after having been deserted by her i. e. by the celestial 
nymph On the sun-plant. It is a large vigorous 

plant with medicinal sap and rind ( Mar. ^ ). 
severed from the stem. is a tender delicate plant, which 

as a creeper requires some other tree for support. Note the 
correspondence of words in the first line with those in the second, 
with with with with 

and with Silf^: 

Disgusted or tired of eating the dates ; or V, L. 

Tamarind. Mar. slighting the jewels amongst 

women. 


11. 9. The king imagines that in creating gfRM, either of 
these two methods must have been used by the Creator. 
%qT“Having first of all painted a faultless figure on the canvas, 
he breathed the principle of life in it. 

#T: q^^t-Who was endowed with life {^). sec^^-A combina- 
tion of the various properties of being and life. may 

it be that having collected into one ideal model all excellent forms, 
she was created by mind (without the touch of hands). 



a collection of all 'exquisite forms, or 
models of beauty like the moon etc, for the creation of one 
ideal perfect Beauty. ) ^-Formed by means of 

the mind. stcT trcf 
^uCoxn. Cf. JTTdl^. 

srstWicRI; 3FJrqT 5WW I 5Tt i 

I I. the Creator, stto 

matchless or extra-ordinary ( STTCT ) creation of the loveliest of 
women. stTO-is also interpreted to mean ‘ last ’ ; the idea 
wduld be that by creating snf'SdSr, the Creator has said the last 
word ’in the matter. I^ct-Omnipotence. Sc^n^t-The eclipser, 
the supplanter ; one who throws into the back-ground. Cf. 


SRJJTteJRT ^ ^ 5RT: I I. STcJnl# 

I I. 
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II. 10. The verse gives beautiful Rupakas or metaphors for 
the beautiful form of the nails. 

-Not cut, unplucked. ^-P.P. of V to cut’. 3T?IT^ 

Unperf orated, not pierced ( by a diamond pin ) Cf. 

^ ’li^; i 1. 3. 3??rr...?lEIH-( Honey ) whose 
flavour is yet untasted. gwjRt 'JiS-Uniropaired or complete 
and perfect reward of the meritorious actions ( done in former 
life. ) He means the beauty of ^t3>»d<st represents a full and 
perfect development of all the merits of her former birth, am- 
Faultless ^ i. e. STfelfll WI^F^-With reference to this form. 

P. 54 Jnpq- whose head is 

greasy ( ) with the Ingudi oil ( applied to the head ). 
gtrf^vf.-of some hermit ; ‘ of some wretched rustic ’_M. Williams, 
fefe'tl'*!: or means ‘ love as betrayed or displayed by the 

eyes. ’ ¥RRFTO%ir-About you, with reference to ( ) you. 
3p^ governs the Accusative. 3T5I^:-Not bold, shy, modest, 
reserved. 

II. 11. airar...^ (^)-3p%r fcr:^: J?Wfrar 

( feigned to be ) raised from some other cause ( than love ). As 
a matter of fact, says the king, love’s influence was the cause of 
her smile, ( tr^T: ^:-Love 

which was checked in its manifestation by modesty, tt Hlp: 5T 
gia't-C Love ) was neither fully manifested ( ) nor was 

it fully concealed { ). Note how cleverly has the poet 
delineated love’s manifestation in a typically Indian girl, sf 5^... 

means that it is just the way in which girls 
normally would behave under the influence of love. Surely he i. e. 
fEjpP never expected that at his very first sight, she will come 
straightway and sit in his lap ! ^q’la^qi^-At our mutual 
departure, when both of us took leave of one another and 
departed. saRflVTcRir-Through modesty { )■ Cf. 

l FR5® IV. The word is generally 
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explained as ^TFSPl^lTifcTTfiT-one who is fit to enter an apartment 
of a house i. e. well-behaved, shy. 


IL 12. 3T2f3f^%'“3^^^|^-Suddenly I^Uxl^Hf-Having turned 
her face back ( towards me ). The verse has a reference to Act 



I qftro^Jcf m l and the stage-remark 

qj%3f %ff ^t-One who has supplied himself with the provisi- 
ons of the journey. qj^-a stock of provender, means 

that the king will have now to stay for a longer time. He should, 
therefore, make provision for this lengthened stay. Note how 
is anxious mainly about the provision. OTcR-A pleasure- 
garden. A, place of piety has been turned into a pleasure-resort 
by the king. P. 56 arq^-.-Pretext, excuse. ?flqKq^^~The 
sixth portion of the produce of the forest-grain. A king was 
entitled to receive as tax, a sixth part of liquids, flowers, roots, 
fruit, grass etc. But from a Brahmin, learned in the 
Vedas, he was not to receive anything although dying 
of want. Cf. vii. 131-133. yypT^-.-^-Share, tribute. 
^ I Cf. I. q^^:-From the four 

classes of people viz. wifFT, ^ and ^-Perishable 
Impossible to perish. Cf. iqpq# L 

1%Sf^-who have accomplished their object viz. the king’s 
interview. ^ti^T?g[;~Resplendent, possessed of majestic lustre. 
He means that the king’s form, although endowed with kingly 
glory, does not repel but inspires confidence in the minds of 
those who approach him. Cf. ^ 

0 I. Proper, 

is not much different ( in character ) 
from the sages. V. L. Resembling a but with a 

degree of inferiority.’ 

P. 58. II. 14. the order ( of 

is open to every one for enjoyment. 
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3 f'c^pjRlT-Taken up, accepted. Like the sage the king also 
abides in an arw. By reason of ( ) the 

protection he offers to the subjects. This is a form of penance 
which he observes. by a pair 

of Gandharvas, or celestial-choristers. ' These beings were the 
musicians or minstrels of Indra’s heaven, just as the Apsarasas 
were the dancers and actresses; and their business was to 
amuse the inhabitants of Svarga by singing the praises of gods, 
saints and heroes.' — M. W. -Preceded by the word 
He is therefore a Cf . 

I XI. 5rQ?|%r^:-The friend of Indra who 

crushes armies with his thunderbolt. 

IL 15. m- With 

its boundaries darkened by the oceans. qfer: 

^ 511^^ ^ ^.‘-Having long arms like the iron-bar of a city 
( gate ). qi^-aife-The iron-bar to secure a gate. ‘ In a 
city-gate it was both massive and long { and ^ and 
therefore an object of comparison highly significant of muscular 
strength. It should be borne in mind that length and vigour of 
arm were prime requisites in the ancient hero, whose fame 
depended on his skill and power in managing a bow. Hence 
the appropriateness of such epithets as and 

M. W. 3TRiF%-expect, long for ( victory ). g<^l^cPI’:-Groups 
of Gods. 5r^%r:"-In constant enmity with the demons. 

V. L. etc. where would mean "in 

battles. ’ Another reading is etc. of the Com. 

who remarks thus ‘'g’fglW. ^ 

S ‘the 

thunderbolt of 5 ^ i. e. Indra ( lit. invoked by many 

P*: ). inhabitant of the hermi- 

tage. Note the construction of this sentence, where Iqi^ is used 
with the genitive. a few nights. The demons 

caused trouble during night. 
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explained as ^ir^R%OTi^-one who is fit to enter an apartment 
of a house i. e. well-behaved, shy. 

IL 12. l%l'^^J?iT“-HaviBg turned 

her face back ( towards me ). The verse has a reference to Act 

I. ^ 1 ^ 

I cfi^q'RMl^ 3rt l and the stage-remark 

qr^ ^ ^:-One who has supplied himself with the provisi- 
ons of the journey, qr^f—a stock of provender, means 

that the king will have now to stay for a longer time. He should, 
therefore, make provision for this lengthened stay. Note how 
is anxious mainly about the provision. ;^q^~A pleasure- 
garden. A place of piety has been turned into a pleasure-resort 
■by the king. P. 56 3Tq%!:“*Pretext, excuse. 5ft^T(qiWW““The 
sixth portion of the produce of the forest-grain. A king was 
entitled to receive as tax, a sixth part of liquids, flowers, roots, 
fruit, grass etc. But from a Brahmin, learned in the 
Vedas, he was not to receive anything although dying 
of want. Cf, ?Tgo vii. 131-133. ¥{i3T^:“-5t-Share, tribute. 
^ \ Cf. I. q-o^rr-From the four 

classes of people viz. and ^-Perishable 

Impossible to perish. Cf, 

#5t^-who have accomplished their object viz. the king’s 
interview, ^l^^-.-Resplendent, possessed of majfestic lustre. 
He means that the king’s form, although endowed with kingly 
glory, does not repel but inspires confidence in the minds of 
those who approach him. Cf. ^ 

ii i 

?nl^PW“*Who is not much different ( in character ) 
from the sages. V. L. Resembling a but with a 

degree of inferiority.’ 

P. 58, II. 14 the order ( of 

house-holder) which is open to every one for enjoyment. 


Proper. 
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3 TV 3 iTO^-Taken up, accepted. Like the sage the king also 
abides in an arm. By reason of ( #11^ ) the 

protection he offers to the subjects. This is a form of penance 
which he observes. by a pair 

of Gandharvas, or celestial-choristers. ‘ These beings were the 
musicians or minstrels of Indra’s heaven, just as the Apsarasas 
were the dancers and actresses; and their business was to 
amuse the inhabitants of Svarga by sin^ng the praises of gods, 
saints and heroes. —M. W. -Preceded by the word 

He is therefore a Cf. 

1 Iff o XI. 5t^l$[c?r^jr;-The friend of i- e. Indra who 

crushes armies with his thunderbolt. 

II. 15. 3^4 With 

its boundaries darkened by the oceans. 'TW: 

WI ?f:-Having long arms like the iron-bar of a city 
{ gate ). q^-3I^-The iron-bar to secure a gate. ‘ In a 
city-gate it was both massive and long ( and ^ ), and 
therefore an object of comparison highly significant of muscular 
strength. It should be borne in mind that length and vigour of 
arm were prime requisites in the ancient hero, whose fame 
depended on his skill and power in managing a bow. Hence 
the appropriateness of such epithets as and 

M. W. 3TRRr5%-expect, long for ( victory ). gffn%Pr:-Groups 
of Gods. constant enmity with the demons. 

V. L. gsRi%r-‘ etc. where gfijfrif would mean ‘in 

battles.’ Another reading is etc. of the Com. 

frqWS, who remarks thus ^ ciitti*iKi41^svil- 

I ^-On ‘the 

thunderbolt of i. e. Indra ( lit. invoked by many 

inhabitant oMhe hermi- 
tage. Note the construction of this sentence, where is used 
with the genitive. gndmTOf-for a few nights. The demons 
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r R 60. II. 16. (your) predecessors. 

¥rw%-ln the sacriiices ( ) viz. giving security to 
] i the distressed. ^fif^RTT:-consecrated, initiated. 

: ^it^-overflowing, flooded. Cf. wm^ ^ 

: III. JTT ^:'-Aorist II sing, of fear/ with the 

augment s? dropped, because of the prohibitive particle w, ^ 
etc. V. L. ^ \ * Here I will guard the 

wheel of your chariot ' march unto victory. 

^fl^l^'^Bearing a message of command. 

P. 62. The ceremony of ) cherishing the body 

of a son ; this ceremony seems to be akin to the birth-day 
ceremony and on this occasion, as the commentator 
observes, various presents are to be given to the son, in the form 
of sweet-meats, clothes etc. The V. L. ^ I 

I ‘ My fast will be coming to an end ( on the fourth day ) ' is not so 

'.j satisfactory as our reading, which mentioning the definite 

1 1 ceremony, proves the importance of the king’s presence for it. 

be honoured by ( your ) presence. 

; Like a just and a pious prince who aspired to celebrate a 

! ^ . great sacrifice, hoping thereby to ascend the heaven in his mortal 

‘ * body. He first requested the sage to officiate for him ; but 

: being refused, he then applied to the sage’s hundred sons, by 

” whom he was cursed and degraded to the condition of a Candala. 

. In this pitiable state, he had recourse to who undertook 

I to conduct the sacrifice and invited all the gods to be present ; 

they however, refused to attend. Upon this, the enraged 
transported to the skies, whither he had no sooner arrived 
than he was hurled down again, head foremost, by Indra and the 
gods ; but being arrested in his downward course by 
remained suspended, between heaven and earth, forming a constel- 
lation in the southern hemisphere.’— M. W. 3|;x!^*^between the 
two; 


IL 17. occount of a difference or divergenc 

in place ( ) |% sri^l^-Driven back, made to recoil by a hill 
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(| 55 ) in front (gi:). Gen. Sing of ^ . 

-jvgOTjfrer: Disturbance to the penance grove. Very cleverly has 
srava' done away with his retinue which was a source of disturbance 
to him also, Restive, fickle, lacking control over his tongue. 

‘ A lad, chap.’ 

II 18 To whom the ( ways of ) love are foreign, 

nne who has had no experience of love, wm: A young one of 
1 deer a fawn. gitcTt Bred up. He means, the association 
of such young creatures as fawns has left her thoroughly innocent 
of the woiMng of love. ( which amounted to ) mere 

nrattling in joke should not be taken 

in earnest i. e. as representing the true state of things { qR^RTsi ). 




ACT IIL 



P. 66. \ Of great prowess* 

Pi't*Mg^lft-free from obstacles ; some have ■|%^'q’^friSf which gives 
the same meaning. an obstruction. Cf. 

w. mvm qT% II ii. 48. 

IIL 1. ^ c|^5irT what talk, or mention ; what account i. e. 
where is the need of fitting the arrow to the bow when the mere 
twanging of the bow is enough to expel the demons who impede 
their rites, in the same way as the roar ( ) of some fierce 
animal suffices to scare away those who hear it. Cf. 

w i. from 

dispels, removes. Wdil% formed with the affix 

of which nothing remains ; one sacrificing at prescribed times, 
also means a priest who officiates at a sacrifice. 3Tiqq%-this is 
an example of speech addressed to some person 

off the stage, the actor at the time fixing his eyes in the 
air ; the answer which is supposed to be given is also 
and is not heard by the audience- the actor on the stage pretending 
to hear it ( ) repeats the imaginary reply with the 
words Cf. w m \ 

W is a kind of fragrant grass 

called qrar in Marathi. 3TOT^i^i?j[“from injury caused by the 
heat. ^ to leap over also signifies as here “ to Inflict some 
injury. ” j^fqTOq-for cooling, from to extinguish ; after 
this Monier Williams gives qc^TRi: I Let her be 

nursed with care e^t^^q'^f^-life-breath — as precious to him as his 
own life. pertaining to a sacrifice ,( ). 

water which has the power to allay fever, 
to soothe and comfort. an introductory monologue or 

dialogue so called from its compressing ( into a short 

space an account of those secondary incidents of the story which 
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are not enacted before the audience, but a knowledge of which is 
essential for comprehending the action of the play. 

1 two-fold- 

when in Sanskrit by a middling character or characters 

( Tr-^zriT5r ) and fer when in mixed Sankril and Pra toit by chara- 
cters belonging to the middling or lower rank “ 

may come at the beginning of any act, even the first, immediately 
after the When, however, the characters are exclusive y 

of an inferior class, and speak Prakrit only, it is called a 51^, 
which can come at the beginning of any act except the nrs . 
dil^ld^ldH^^^ :~others give 1 ^^ e orm 

is used by Kalidasa elsewhere i 

^ ' Although the 

regular form is SBIIPWF, yet this form can be defended on the 
ground that the rule prescribing the augment q; ( pFW ) is not 
universal. 


III. 2. V. L. 


r 1 etc. I am 


not able to turn my heart from her. The reading we have chosen 
is q F|qi% ^ dt I This reading is supported 

by the commentators. 

P. 68. — Because the one has only 

flowers for his arrows and the other has 
distil nectar. Stanza 3. stzfsri^ris explained as having 

a contrary effect. The five arrows of Cupid are ^ 

tT I ^ 'eiw: 1 Some substitute 

other flowers in the list ; while sometimes other ki nds of arrows 

are mentioned ; I 

11 In erotic poetry, the cooling rays of the moon 

or the cooling objects such as sandal or Southern breeze etc. are 
often spoken of as having a heating effect. Cf . in this conn ectio n 
Urviai’s love-song in act II-»t«^»iqnaldI Sfft' 1 

or the king’s remark towards the end of Act III. ’Il^reT 
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IIL 4. The story of the burning of Kamadeva from a scorching 
flame issuing from the third eye of ^iva is well-known and given 
fully by our poet in the Kumara, Canto IIL For the idea. Cf , 

^^O^iijl^r-act in. sM- Submarine fire also called 
according to the legend given in the Harivam^a sM is the son of 
the sage ^ who had gained great power by his austerities, and 
who was requested by the gods to beget children to perpetuate 
his race. He consented but warned them that his offspring would 
consume the world. So from his thigh he created a devouring fire 
which would have consumed the world, had not Brahma 
assigned to it the ocean as its habitation and the waters as its 
f ood-;3^ 5^^ 3^: l 

III. 4. : The God of love so called because of the TO: 
or sea-monster, subdued by him, painted on his banner ( %§ ). 
^ etc. anything, even affliction and restlessness are 

welcome to him if they are caused by ^akuntala or have a 
reference to her. After this Stanza the following is given by some 
editionsi-TOfl:’^^ I W 1 1%? 

m I ^ 

U-The passage, however, is not supported by many of 
the Devanagari Mss. although it is found in a few, and in all 
Bengali Mss. ^;#fSr-after the sacrificial rites are concluded, 
finished. wmi I ff: I The superinten- 

ding priests or simply those who took part in the rites. P. 70. 
after cf^ some read gdgc 

I ?r I 

ssrpft II This is a beautiful example of afgifRi"* 

which is frequently used by ^ and but it is not 

supported by all Devanagari Mss. : TO* 1 

IIL 6. TOPI^ stc. used impersonally. TOT: 
equal to TOFT ^iqp^-where the act of embracing 

( implied in the infinitive goes with the predicate 
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hence the neu. Cf. % SURTcfl ?JT fftcTT I 

III. 22 or 5RPi jyqren'^^rcft' l. The full significance 

of the stanza which is here implied is clearly brought out in the 
following from ¥R5Jjfr’s 371^°. 
qw 3W II 1. 41. 

III. 7. Here again is an instance of argiTFn^W. The idea 
is also found in IV. ?5^tSpfT 

=qreq^ft^fi3[5f?f>=i)!ll U. The full bliss of my eyes. 

lit. ‘ What is blown out ’ refers to the state of release, to 
the Ved antic idea that each who segms a separate whole fuses 
all the skirts of self and again remerges in the Absolute. 
That is the highest happiness, the “Summum Bonum.’’ Cf, 5ra% 
Tfenq ^1% ^ 11 III. l. § 33 ^ Denom. from 

g!^ in the sense of giving comfort. 

P. 72. III. 8. and are to be 

taken adjectivally with TTq;q553j3j_-^implies the extreme 

tenderness of the wearer; a single lotus-bracelet was all she could 
bear, so weak she had grown. i%frt^ indescribably — hence, ex- 
quisitely. srar: -action, influence. There is figure as gffl^tsr 

and are compared and then the superiority of JFTi^W over 
is pointed out in the last line, gjpt arq^O^affecting a pers- 
on in such a charming manner. q|^qq-greatly affected by 
love. Cf. qvSR# fim ^ q^ 5ROT II 

11. 16. sngf .‘-anguish, malady, painful condition. 

—not acquainted with, perfectly ignorant about; lit. not inside. Cf. 
®r|r M4l3 t i '' Wj ' ^^ ' < ; snt^-‘ 1 il. acftw^ or siiri^nc^-both 

forms are correct. SIRtqiR:: = sn%OT3T from afe H- the affix 
The ending' vowel of a preposition when following by a word 
formed with the affix and not denoting ‘ man ’ is optionally 
lengthened-^qg^fi^ So we have qi^: or 

q ‘^ TO ': or qtNR;:. 3 TgrRT:-Some read 3 ;^: | 

which we have followed in the translation-but which through 
mistake was not printed in the text. The former means, “ my 
guess has also occurred to Anasuya. ” 3Tj%{il^:-firm attachment. 
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3 #:-mark tlje idiom thou art abandoned by thy limbs-hence 
thou art wasting away. 3RT-your exquisite beauty-^RT 

here means ^#cr: complexion, your lovely complexion. P. 74. 
thus derived : 'Ht+lld, ^ *T RrPrif- 

f^RT«rq;i 

III. 9. aTRll^-the repetition implies excess. It may 

also imply the idea of becoming gradually more and more 
emaciate. 5 BT( 3 == 213 ^“the Bengali has g^-but that is not correct 
because the loss of firmness is a sign of weakness. #Ef5pT means 
5 fiq% 0 T-that dries up. 

III. 10. 5EWI-.’3g^-Cf. I VII. 65. Cf. 

also 1 I. ^ properly a girl 

sixteen years of age. 3?5rP?(^ is 3T|%H,3T^^ I. is one 

of the four ways by which a maiden encourages the advances of 
her lover. According to they are 

and ^ftgWT. Now he was encouraged by ^akuntala by 
because she again and again turned round and looked 
longingly at the king. But now that she is actually going to confess 
what she felt, the king’s mind is in an agonising suspense. 5W 
Came across the path of my sight -quite a common 
idea; Cf. ^ 9# tpsigr t 

iRJRr° I. 9. 

p. 76. III. 11. Pl ' ^w(5 r <f r lit. the extinguisher ; hence allaying 
the fever. dmyi ' S f at the end of Summer Some 

read 3 t%rW:partially-dark, half-obscured which is not quite good. 
The days are very sultry when the clouds come ; but these 
clouds allay the heat by their grateful showers. Thus we have 
in IIT# 1^: II. §#r^-Water 

with sesamum seed-she means that her friends will have to 
celebrate her funeral obsequies-for these, such water is poured 
out. Cf. IW- I IV. %!•- 

etc. the two friends of are here compared to the 

two stars in the constellation and silfStBl herself who has 
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grown so emaciated to Cf. the remark of in TcOTio 

Act L ^ 3jfR^ ^ 

il. The union of th^ moon with the cons- 
tellation of feimi is described as particularly charming by our 
poet ; so also with as in || 

L 46, because in summer the f%5{r and feoMT shine very brightly, 
ip^ to we have the 

accu. indicating that the king did not sleep even for a moment. 


P. 78. ni. 12, This gives a picture of the king as pensively 
he rests his head upon the palm of his hand sideways, so that the 
tears which trickle down from the corner of his eye ( 

) soil the gems in the golden bracelet which constantly 
slips down from his wrist ( ) and is not prevented 

from slipping down because the callosities on the forearm are 
not sufficiently prominent. This is a favourite idea with Kalidasa 
Cf. I is “ the wrist so 

called because it is a place round which jewels are bound. 
^lnm^^pr -The remains of an offering of flowers presented to 
some deity. It was usual to offer these in the way mentioned, 
S^5=3|f«0^-preceded by a reference or allusion to yourself. 

II. 14. 

IIL 13. ?;ff: Laksmi or fortune ; when she herself seeks a man, 
how could she fail ? A man seeking fortune may or may not find 
her. Similarly the suitor may or may not win the beautiful 
maiden ^he loves-but if be is loved by her, how can she have any 
difficulty in gaining him ? Cf. the same idea in V. 45 

one who undervalues, 
scorns her own virtues or merits. ^ etc. This is 

characteristic of Kalidasa’s style. An apt parallel to the situation 
in question which constitutes an illustration or ( ) and 

gives the . figure of speech f^l*rF or according to some 
rhetoricians. 
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P. 80. so now I am directed by you-I do this by 

your orders— so that you will be responsible for the consequences 
WHrff^^ -which has forgotten winking-very expressive of^an 
earnest longing gaze. Cf. iff 

u n. 19 . 

III. 14. gwftcfo =35fftwr W! ^ I ^‘aving 

the hdr erect like thorns, the same as gsrfer-the hair starting up 
erect on the body is a sign of exquisite delight or some 
pleasurable emotion. Cf. ^ 

gr ojpqr % U 3{<S5bl<yfe. Cf. also II 

’FfSTRir: 3i¥r I € 0355 +^ ( jj. ’ftri^-the subject-matter of 
the song. f^ri^BW^-RrllrHi: WT I the syllables of which 

are transcribed. gii^n^~well— connected in sense. 

III. 15. «cf^-better read ?if#q'which gives <t($|'^(R-which fe 
better than for the accusative implies the ceaselessness of 

her torments by the rule (i,a1'4l l frFr%«rrR[- 

Monier Williams reads itiWWFii: 1 1 whose desires are centred 
on thee. 

III. 16. Here is a beautiful ; naturally therefore, tha-e 
is R'M y k\' Jflrf-the king and ^=^3551 aud are compared 
respectively to ; fiSrft and _ He means that he is 
affected by love far more violently than Sakuntala herself. So in 
the king says qfcg^ dT 3?T# Jf tnfqtf 

3i?5OT I She is filled with anxious longing but he is distrac- 
ted on her account. ‘ the desire of the 

heart, which does not delay ’ refers to Dusyanta by ^s^viT-Cf. 
arc^nw ll in. 7. where the 

king refers to as his very life l 

P. 82, HI. 17. igtfg from to press the teeth closely 
together, bite, hence “ press closely, come in close contact”. 
Cf. XVI. 16. Cf. also the word 

which means “ a pair of tongs ”. arrs^'i^: % %: 
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I the usual salutation, aTTTO:; she need not give 

up her recumbent posture and rise to receive him. g5T?5ra[Tl^- 
She was going to tell him how her dear friend was affected by 
love on his account ; but their love for one another was too 
evident; her words, therefore, were superfluous— i. e. simple 
repetition of w'hat was already well-known ; Cf. 

51^ WHT 1 ydW lit. what is said again, repeated, 

has further acquired the sense of “ what is superfluous,” or 
“unnecessary,” and hence at times simply ' additional.’ Cf. 
3Tl?fSJRiPIT i III. 

II V. 3R^-engaged in the affairs 

of life as M. Williams translates it ; but the proper meaning 
is those living within his territory — hence his subjects. 31#: 
distress. aiRlftciT reduced to this altered condition: 

spjl 31 ^^ 1 — an alteration from her normal healthy 

condition. argirq^-By favouring her,; Cf. 

lif?iK® IV. 25 giwitsji sm-.-Cf. II. 

16 wr: ll !%••• l-Mark this sly remark 

of Sakuntala ; “ Tax not his courtesy too much-for he must 
be eager to join the bright ladies at his court”. 

III. 18. ai:^^?!'® IT STiijt^ q^-which has nothing else as 
its highest object, which is devoted to no other. O 

thou that abidest in my heart. 3T%ir 

is properly wine— hence by ^s^ivir— intoxicating like wine ; 

qW-Having eyes intoxicating like wine-hence fascinating 
or bewitching eyes; an epithet of common occurrence-and thus 
defined W'lMI'fl'*l^f<T I 

11. He was already killed by love’s shaft; and this her 
unkind remark, therefore, slays him again. «ig<=ifaflT etc. kings 
are prodigal to many of their love-hence this request with 
which Cf. 'f^sT^Tll’s request to 
For ##5? some read Pi'iW*!. 

III. 19. How naturally in the ardour of his love does the 
king give this promise — ^not as in the original Mahabharata 

aiR. 
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•^torv-is there a baVgaining for her future. a cause 

of stability-but here cause of renown. “ chief 
V L fws^-the sea girdled, the sea-girt earth, wmm- ht. let 
Iscau^to L its mother-lead it to its mother; obviously 
L“ a pretext. They went to leave the lovera to 

a.en«lves-Cf. 

3OTS* tji ™ift fit!* « 

SriW W. anwuBmi-yonr adorer, worshipper of 

a deity, hence implying adoration as well as service. 

p 86 III. 20. is the part of the hand between 

the wrist and the fingers; it is better however to ^ 

to mean by 5!^ a part of ^ an elephant; ^ ^ 

an elephant, so that the thighs are rounded and 
trunk of an elephant. ^ ^iT « the affix g; ( f ) is 

applied to when it is the second member of a compou nd. 

• and resemblance is implied. Cf. I- 36. ^ 

IV 17 ^ 3TFFft%S etc. I will not make myself m fault with 
thL who m-e worthy of respect i. e. with father Kanva and the 
alders, Lit. quite extinguished-not yet cool; it was 

still very hot. 

Ill 21 M ' R.g| 1^ |il ' <^ :-‘incapable of bearing hardships. M. W.; 
but the proper meaning is “ rendered languid through suffering. 
##: is substituted for in the Bengali. 

read W ^ was not rnistress of herselt 

fi(^?n#-who knows the law. because TO at the end of a 
compound. 

III. 22. ilF#iT etc, the toI is one of the eight forms of 

marriage which are TOT 

TO# is thusdefinedfSTO^:^ 

U * 13 “ ni32._ltisthe 

marriage of a maiden and a young man at their sweet wdl conch 
uded without any ceremony and without the consent of the elders 
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the causal of to cause or induce to assent 
-hence take counsel with, to ask the consent of. 


P, 88. in. 23. etc. a flower untouched, uninjured 

and fresh. The reference here is to the which is often 

spoken of in Sanskrit erotic poetry-Cf. 

I ft’TOdI etc. f^TORTr-qrg ^=5^. Desid. from qt to 

drink. Cf. ! Act I. 24. Mark how in his depiction 

of love-passages Kalidasa does not go beyond aesthetic bounds— 
"*Akiss unkissed is all beyond which the affair does not pass.” 
qiqy^^'-How delicately and cleverly are the lovers warned ! The 
Cakrawakas are models of constancy and connubial affection. 
They keep together during the day, but are doomed to pass 
the night apart. There are frequent allusions to the habits of 
these birds in Sanskrit literature. Cf . 

IV..20. 

^ t 

Vni. 56. inquire after my health, ascertain 

the state of my bodily health. <> Sf : gcTPr: W 671% Whose 

fever is abated. 3 tI| 5T % is idiomatic-there is a change for 
the better in me. ?r[^P7®rafenPT“is contrasted with §'^[qvrd-the 
desire of her heart came so readily and brought with it 
happiness ( ) but the separation comes and brings 

3T^FT repentance, or regret with it. ggiqigHj etc. A double en- 
tendre is intended, one meant for and the other for the 
king. 


P. 90. III. 24. The first two lines are to be construed adje- 
ctivally with g# in the third line-.stfgl^ilfr: gf?f: Sl’TW: ^ crac i 
5n!r%!7w ^ 3T^Trf&r tg 3^ arfiro^-looking 
beautiful as it simply stammered forth, could not utter distinctly 
the words of prohibition. 3i% ^ I is q^+ 

the affix 55 ( having soft, beautiful eyelashes. 

7%®-- cTl^ I ^l^RlUgr-crushed by her body. STRfsr- 

ffH q^-whose eyes are rivetted or fixed. III. 25. gpicR 
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the demons were sBltong »'«">“ ^ fe ^as hind- 

evening-clovids, feU on the alt raw flesh+ W5 ). 

led. niRlriltWHlti'l'io aater . ' ^ .^ith the verb in 


ACT IV 


92. ^g!TRPTOi^~according to 4|{S(Pi HI. 3-40 
The root takes the affix ^ ( 55 ) when the sense is “ taking 
something with the hand ” except when the thing is stolen. Thus 
the proper form is because ^ causes Vrddhi in the 

root-vowel. However the rule implies that the thing so taken 
is quite within reach ; and so the commentator defends the form 
3 ?^^ by supposing that the flowers were not quite within 
the reach of the girls. The defence, however, is evidently 
very weak. This is rather a case of poetic license. 

p. p. of p;;-effected, accomplished. %'?3TroiH, 
is happiness, good-fortune ; here used in the sense of marriage 
on which so much of man’s happiness depends; '"having her 
nuptials celebrated. ” i?l%ri5-Happy, comforted-p. p. of i^+f. 

etc.-Distinguished excellent forms ; or 

%-Whose distinction lies in their noble form. 
This prepossession in favour of beautiful, excellent persons is 
pretty commonly expressed by Sanskrit poets— the outward form 
is an index to inward worth. Cf . it IrlJI, I 

ll sr^r^l^-What he 

would say, what reply he would make ; or SRH^nd^tsii^-what 
he would think. afSTTf: iy'=t»<j*T:-The first desire of his heart, hence 
the best desire as in ssm- — than which he can wish 

nothing better. 

P. 94. it Mpq^a fr-The deity that presides over her fortune 
and welfare ; the tutelary deity. W l 

The p. p. is used as an abstract noun and is neuter. 3lRt^T~the 
plural to show r^pect ; some honoured guest announcing himself. 
Some read sritff^ but that is not the Devnagari 

reading. With her heart, she is not near, her heart 
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is far away with Dusyanta. R+ilRft~One who slights, 

scorns, or is disrespectful to a guest. No punishment was 
thought too severe for one who violated the rites of hospitality. 


IV, 1. =g' 

'BT I. One whose mind is regardless of everything else, 
thinking of him to the exclusion of all other objects. oTil^dlSf^-the 
full significance of this word comes home to us in the fifth act 
where Sakuntala tries to revive the king’s memory by reporting 
to him of some of the incidents of their privacy. 

from to leap-hence bounding through its 

impetuosity. The other reading is 

?P|g^W-with a step (Hcqr) tremulous, bounding and difficult 
to be checked through its impetuosity. Some have 

= 31l ' ^<^4K?4 '' I? T ~ but it is too tame a description of the 
choleric saint bounding away in anger ^lS?qt gn't^ld. etc.-a fine 
l^tPRr. The wrath of a Brahmin is frequently compared to fire. 


P. 96. 3n%rpfi^^ JRqi-owing to her steps stumbling 
through her excitement. 3!?(fRTrara very puzzling compound 
explained thus; i;^-where one is and the other 

; but these are not identical while in a =h4'4lt4 such as 
^ cRi. 'd'df'iWI ^-both the members of the compound 
refer to one and the same object. The defence, however, is that 
both Sfsr and may be regarded as identical on account of 
the relation of the part and the whole between them ; and thus 
the compound is a Some however explain-i^OT-3TJTq^- 

fgf nr ffl ; and account for the of snr by putting the 

compound in the aflild'lJwilfif class, but this rule of 
applies to compoimds, hence the first explanation is better. 
Here is an ill omen; the poet is preparing the ground for tlie 
tense feeling of this and the tragedy cf the next act. 3T?3pWT[oig 
must not be falsified, hence must not be recalled. 4il9l 
curse audits modification are altogether so common in the Paur- 
anic tales. 
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P. 98. is possible to take cheer 0^^ 

confident. ^^p^^%P^T-She mark the tragic 

remedy in her own power, ^13 5^ etc. m 

irony ; with the best of intentions the 

of action which only helps on the tragedy. the 

1 Mdm, SakuntBla would hove beeu more caiefd abo^ 

*g Sd pirbapu the ttagedy ■”» 

leallv speaking this is with its Sanskri 

“^p^ps the oharoaer. are ,11 madliug .M wMe m- 
requires tr«3T and characters. Open p , P 

air. ^-Here shows surprise. 

TV. 1. 3PyT-It is believed that there are two mountains &e 
in the West and the 3^311^ in the East-and the nsing 
Siting of the sun and the 
behind the and coming from behind 

»iir-One of the names 'of the moon is 1 

Saw a, a plan, which dies after the 

STb fruit, heuruany medlciuai plant. Th^ 

to thrive under the influence of the moon hence th 

is Really speaking the ^ plant “ 

the Veda as the king of plants ; but when later ^ 

appellation of the moon, — the latter too ’^e^eive P ^ 

MtefpT&:. Even the lord of medicinal herbs which _ 

S^ve-dies-suchis the beautifuT suggestion, 

eti V. L. etc- But this quires us to ^pp^ 

that 3TM®?rr- is used in an active sense 3Tt^P0. ^ 

We have to supply this word ^3^ 

Sherald of the sun is the dawn personihed ; according to t 

PuranasOTisthesonof^andf^ , I 

of His mother is said to have prematurely broken the egg 
which was to be hatched for a thousand years, and so the cMd 
was bom thighless: later on he becai^he toot^r of ^ sun 

hence thelatter is called 3!3PI^=-^ ^ 

guided as it were ; restrained or governed i. e. people are taught 
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the lesson that when even the highest suffer rise and fall how can 
mortals escape it. The stanza beautifully suggests the reverse 
of fortune which is to come over Sakuntaia. The 
various vicissitudes of life are alluded to in the well-known verse 

IV. 2. beauty is now a matter of 

remembrance. The poet here beautifully refers to the condition 
of the heroine in the absence of The last two lines give 

a generalisation, and so the figure is 

hurried toss of the curtain— a stage-direction indicating the sudden 
entrance of a character who is flurried through joy or sorrow etc. 

?IW-etc. the passage is very corrupt and variously read. 
She is referring to herself by the word 
she was averse to, withdrawn from all 

worldly concerns ; one unacquainted with them 
3HR’“‘as a noun-ungentlemanly conduct-what is unworthy of an 
snt. ^3^%f-The usual duties, from ‘‘ usual the word came to 
mean ‘"proper”, etc. Cf . { 

^ W n. 11. L. 

I ^rfelT-caused to have dealings with, repose 
confidence in. Cf . I q^ 

?rR 5 f^ I ni. 14. 3. also 5# \ 

3Fr: 11 Vl. 14. the 

genitive irregularly for the accusative, ^t^^^fi^-they are inured 
to hardships-hence either it would not be proper to trouble 
them any more—or they would not be able to sympathise with 
Sakuntaia and her friends as they are rendered callous to 
sufferings. Or, who are hard to please, bad-tempered and hence 
cannot be easily induced. ssMfe^flSft'-although I am resolved ^ 
have made up my mind. Siiq^^T4T“3nrr?f: ) 3FRT 1 A 

pregnant woman. 

P. 102. festive solemnities auspicious 

ceremonies that attend the departure. Cf. Sfq“ ^ 
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SB,,!, <n»r. I tS" vin. 1 ; where 

ri.^w:e«".s w 

^5- ,,, , ^ 1 -where the reference is to tne 

^^s3}TR5j^iIRJ 51^ ■ nuDtial thread §€5RFT- 

auspicious ceremony of the ^ ^ , ™R+^+the 

el Beth the coerparisens arevery 

SCiaie ^ 

SSele saSS is kep.. Cf. later « V; 

child WOUM Sim. ^ -,1^; 

SrSS^kelods leu a 

his body-so he entered the Sami tree ; when the gods 
S. “te, .bey aaaisned .he teee .e bin. aa hla 
the story is told in the chap. 35. 

mingled or mixed with anxiety. Cf. HTI ^ilH- 

rtrrri^: 1 fTTR** H. 42. _ 

P 104 ciiti^Jfl'— the poor girl, the helples^ one , 

deselpg *.^. A email b„. or -ket.iiwtw^ 

Ointment, the concrete bile of deer used 

Here decorations ; properly OTRSWPT is 

with ointments-gtn^ ' 5ns<HW«l^ W 

end of a compound has the sense of ^ respectable-as also the 

, , t< „_j others ” sfeHTOV"” So called because it 

additional sense and others ilW’iia't 

was founded by the great grandson^ 

anachronism to call capital by that name. 

meaning with her hair (#11 ) combed or cleansed^ snttfcT 
“.lor ballowed-o. plU 
their hands. 

to pronounce blessing on her. 
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also means a present given to Brahmins for blessings from him- 
but that sense is not appropriate here. 

P. 106. an instance of the gCTimd 

in aw ; leaving Gautami, except Gautamt. 

etc. 3TPW and sraiWT are contrasted-the former meaning ric 
costly ornaments from the root an + ^ implying ® 

latter simple decorations such as garlands etc. iTFrat wmi a 
creation of his mind-created through the superhuman power 
( ) acquired through Yaugic practices. 

P. 108. IV. 4. tec-l’TT is flax or silk. 

jn^^jOT-auspicious-it is explained as 501: but 
would be Tlf^ I; so it may be explained thus *01^ 

by applying the afSx sr { "l) ^ i- e. without any cha^ 
of meaning. T^Tisra: distilled-lit. vomited: but it^is not 3T«W5 

when used by in a secondary sense ( 

I ) 551^= ‘‘ A ted fl ye P ^sP^ 
from an insect analogous to the cochin^ insect 3lm° ’Tq*!H i 
^jfn^fc^ -as far as the wrists. 

?,c5li»:-ric5#wm: l-The hands of the fairies were as red 

as the fresh sprouts of trees. arjp^-V. L. " 

The girls were taught the art of painting or perhaps they would 
put the ornaments on her person even as they have seen 
them in pictures. 

rV. 5. ^ifggji^-not simply touched, but smitten powerfully. 

affected. ^cl#*RT etc. 

1. iit- ifl® vision-better 

ItRii; I hence he felt all his senses paralysed. 
3 T <v^^^ :-3T^ 2M“Cf. ^^1^ The argument 

employed is what is called s fortiori mid the figur^ 

speech is 

overflowing with joy-with tears of joy. 

IV. 6. was an ancient king the father of 5 ^ from 
whom Dusyanta himself derived his descent. He had two 
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wives and the daughter of 

s”S<rtos won .he heart of wSt. She hke 
named OTlft by the nprt fotin-the simile is thus 

aras^ gWIFT I. Cf. | 

I II.’ 71- walking round an object worthy of on 

Stion keeping it to one’s right. 

which is so common in Rgveda; it consists of y 

to a ^ and is irregular in arrangements. 

rV 7. 4fAHl f^ l^fwqTT^ %rit-whose places are fixed round 

the altar JrRT° the ^ grass was strewn round their margins 

rgivraddSal sancdty. em. for 

smell Cf. 1 

^ .S4 U XIII. 37. the genitive 

is to be taken objectively ; show thy sister her way. 

P 112 IV. 8-9 3 Trf%-when you were not watered-lit. 
before you have had your fiU of water-or when you have not 
drunk. This describes how dearly this daughter ^ ^ 

loved her brothers and sisters-the trees; they were her 
*he friends or kinsfolk that surrounded her in fOTest-life. 

HI. 8. 3151 Sm ’i?!! ^ ^ T 

the koil,so called because the female is supposed to leave her 
eggs in the nest of a crow which unknowingly hatches theiri. 

Cf. am<rft st^Wdid:=WMt3j’4kW«^ip : '. ^ 

V. 22. Cf. for a similar idea .d<K3|Wi^R=tF>I'AWt*ii4l=biR 

^POl; U 5C1“ II- 9. 

IV 10 The four lines beautifully describe her path. 
aRit ^ > “ Having ite 

delightful or charming, ” OTT^:-SIOTl^: 
gi^^o—with the dust (^: ) soft like the pollen ( ^. ) o o u . 

arf^ qTi6#» in.2.15.Itisan atsi ^ J 

some difficulty with regard to the construction. If the arwr 
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to be taken as repeated with each attribute 

15 ^ and so on as the 

tors do, then the ^ would have to be repeated every time and 

not twice only. This shows therefore that there is 

two an^s only-may her path-described asabove-be 

q^: and 1 So that the first three lines give the ^ gy 

and the last line the 1 %^. ?lRrfgf55“ Cf. 

tr»T: U I- 42. because such a wind « ^ 

for the future fulfilment of the desired object, 

phrase commonly used as a parting ^ ^ 

phrase is * ® 

(i^nrer) as thy own kinsfolk-the same idea as 
^q^R,^;-lof Stz. 9. p. 114. wmu^^mmn-the same 

condition. Cf. ® VIII. 41. 

IV. 11. 3s:isrr»-35j^'- ^ 

means the same as ^ of the Bengali-eject^ rq ""wS 

drooped from the mouth. Cf. with this X • _ 

expresses the same sentiment ^ 

STasS ^ "1“” - 

hersister. Cf. tarTOff^T:-^ f 

feminine form as M. W. observes is more appropnately joined 

with^nW. 

IV. 12. ^ ^ > Mark how Kanva not only 

has no resentment that ^akuntala should have not consulted him 
but that he had in mind as the husband who was in every 
way worthy of ^akuntala. 

P 116. fej^lq^qr-rendered firm, hence cheered. -sd- 3 iH-l«d - 
^-grazing about the hut-in the neighbourhood (^) 

brought forth, safely dehvered of^her youn^ Cf. 
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^-the same as who conveys the good 

13, 3oit^TtTJlJi.-qualifies%55-lhat vsrhich h^ls a womd- 
causes a scar to cicatrize-hence healing oil. m feCtM*ldlRr > from 
the causal of ^+the affix stvf ( ) in the sense of the agent. 

fftefeEr-the affix ^ used in the sense of aUCTT - or nt 
endearment. sigOTlT qM%:-tenderly reared. fOT: 

I Adopted son. 

IV. 14. The first two lines should be thus construed 3?I?FT®1T‘- 
sma-a.# ! ^ ftsRrPTr ^ l. firmly make the 

tears cease to rise or cling continuously in thy eyes with their 
upturned eye-lashes-obstructing their action. |^: 
whose continuity i. e. continuous flow has Stopped. 
this is to be connected with f(fl in the compound 
which is rather loose-the action ( ) of the e yes is impeded 

by the rising tears. 3i^5%tT: ^ qualifies 

jjpf-^rpfw^^-become unequal, are liable to trip or stumble. 


P 118. 3Ti^^rRT-31T + •sa'SRiJi;, I as far as the waters 
brink.' is enjoined by ^ i. ^ 

scripturffi rule. lit. mllk-tree-a kind of fig tr^ 

which yields a milky juice and is krge enough to affor 
abundant shade. J^i^-Cf. 

is here a the word is not a compound. .rti^'.f|q ^r<iRd*M 

Precisely the same sentiment is to be foimd in fee 

A few lines before this passage the cry is comp^ ed^to the sound 
K:-it is possible that the harsh expression may refer 

I this pecffiiar cry. “ Hard is the lot I suffer ” “ Hard is my lot.’ 

IV. 15. ^^<i^-Cf. 3Ti^%^(*rrai ^ 3 « 

III, 4. snsEil^: ?jIfiTfr-causal-the bond of hope cause s , 
helps us to bear. Cf. the parallel pass age in 12. 31WP4: 
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IV. 16. # qt(v;ri i ?{ -thmking well of us who are rich in self- 
control. asks to think of three circumstances- 

think of him who was self-controlled-implying by it that he was 
worthy of respect ; think of his own family-implying that he 
would acquit himself well and worthily ; and her love for him 
which was spontaneous-implying, therefore, that he should be 
very kind to her. is respect ; 

g^;g;rqj-the word at the end of a compound often denotes the 
manner in which anything is done— so the meaning is 
tfrJJI-with equal respect. ^l^-the word is mas. plu. 

Acquainted with worldly affairs. ?r ^*ldl— This is a 

generalisation-which supports the previous remark of 
the figure would be thus Such generalisations are in 

the characteristic manner of and ?tRT. 

IV. 17. not only father or father-in-law, but elders ; 
any male relation that is entitled to respect, (wp^ii^-acting the 
part of a dear friend towards them treatmg them as dear friends. 

q^: qrat clT: I according to qRg# ^#1 1 dT® V. 
I. 33. the word <T^ takes the augment qr before the fem. afik f 
when participation in a sacrifice is meant-hence qcJff is one who 
is entitled to join her husband in the performance of religious 
rites. 3Tgc%^-Cf. H- 54. qM’-- 

Perverse, those of an opposite • character. ^ I apfR;: i 

the 5t implies that the thing is given once for all and 
cannot be taken back. ” P. 122. ngqci^o-How very appropriate 
the g^rnilp ; the sandal-tree transplanted from its native-soil— the 
slopes of Malaya, may not thrive in another place ; that is the 
image for Sakiintala leaving her forest-home. 

IV. 18. aTfwjRqcf: possessed of a noble birth, nobly-born. 
H w i q ipfif- Important from his dignity or greatness ; so that 
every moment she will be fully occupied with them, stfff-is 
dften poetically represented as the mother of the sun and the 
moon. slow to recognize. Mark that the incident 
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of the curse was kept a secret by the friends. But they are 
careful enough to warn Sakuntala about the rmg, who 
unfortunately could not understand the full significance of the 

warning, qm^-Cf . ^ I 

70. Love sees causes of alarm although without found- 
ation. P. 124. is according to some equal to a 

" a division of the day comprising one eighth of the suit’s 
diurnal revolution, or three hours : according to others 
space of; four cubits. 

IV. 19. earth bounded by the four 

(quarters), the entire earth. =gRR: aPrlT: JJW. l 

by 55^ 

means a warrior who fights from a chariot ; having no nval, ■ 

having no antagonist. fl^iJi^-Having caused to marry, h aving 1 

settled in marriage. Cf . m W. i ^^XI. 57 . ! 

^ goTt etc. How beautifully the same thought is expressed in tl^ , , 

verse, vide intro. XX. 3?qrf935-gives the sense of HT 

the infinitive is thus combined with JTF and idiomatically , 

used in the sense of the imperative. This use of the infinitive is t | 

rare ; but in it is common enough. j 

IV. 20. etc. ^ or 33 ^# is a particular kind , 

f of offering identical with the lijraf-i. e. a sacrifi^ for all 

i creatures, but especially in honour of those demigods and 

spiritual beings called household deities-which are 

supposed to hover round and protect house-holds-( TO® HI. 80 ). 

This offering was made by throwing up into the air (TO“^Ib 90) 1 

; in some part of the house generally at the door ( TO“ IH. 88 ) ! 

i the remains of the morning and evening meal of rice or grain. i 

J" M. W. The reference here, however, is not necessarily to the | 

I Kanva speaks of the germination of the seeds, it must ; 

be uncooked grains scattered about the threshold. Ge nerally 
I this is consumed by ctows, dogs or insects; hence 
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as the names of a crow, or a crane; such of the grams as 
escaped being devoured by them would be li kely to germ mate 
about the threshold. Cf. w ^ 

^ 'raid 


11. I- « . . j • 1- 

P. 126. gf!#^nft®ft-Rather unusual- friend in religious 

duties;” it means a wife. etc. the course of affection 

-views it thus— thus your love interprets, ^-is an exclamation 
of ioy. — natural serenity of mind-I feel as if a load of 


anxiety is taken off my mind. ^ . 

IV. 21. is the husband and wSI§ is the 

wife. Lit. one who accepts ; while a wife is one who is accepted. 
^-Serene, clear, tranquil. OT=3Tc3T*l-the Bengali reading 
is ^dlSf F I II A. deposit is a 

source of very great anxiety because it is another’s property held 
in trust. Cf. SM: cfT'- > 


sqraFT II FTT® L W. 


ACT V 


;E55(%^-Soft and clear. ^ is generally explained as 3 !s^* 
aar sweet and indistinct. combmation of harmonious 

sounds. The blending of harmonious notes required by a 
particular Raga or melody. qi^qt=W-Acquaintance^ with the 
Tarnas; practice in singing. The word ^ means ‘The order 
or arrangement of a subject in a song Cf. 'SnIW'I 

P|vi r R t ^ :...l Where quotp 

^ ^ 515335% 1. It may also meanj a musical 

mode. ’ Cf. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I I Com. 

V. 1 . 3Tf^r %[iq:-Eagerly longing ) for fresh honey. 

^ cri^j^-Having kissed in such a manner i. e. so ardently. 

altogether 

contented or satisfied by merely dweUing ( may be. without enjoy- 
ment) in the lotus. ]^^:-Past Passive Participle used actively. 
The song of ferf^, as the king remarks, has a veiled reproof 
for the king, who after a brief period of amours with her, left her 
in favour of his Queen. The king has been represented by her as 
the bee who flies from flower to flower in Ws eager search for 
fresh honey, is her own self who has been the wctim of 

his momentary passion (Cf. hR^***^ ), while the lotus, his usual 
resort in the evening after the day’s wandering is over, represents 
the Queen qiJRlt. Observe how skilfully the poet prepare the 
audience to face the tragic catastrophe of the repudiation of 
mfm. that is soon to Mow. ^FTT^fr-Impassioned. ov^flow- 
iiig with feeling or passion. Cf. S[*m irtenum I Act II. 
arsRpJl-The meaning of words, ( lit. of the letters. ). ( 
fciwr:-5cr. wr. ^ ^:-Who made love. { toher ). If m ^:-tbis 
person is taken to refer to then it would mean who 

was once loved ’ (Pt: SOR: tRTt-Become an 
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.a^tor 

tbroush her servants, seizea ; uy 

51 ^ ^tcRFi^-t^ike a sage who was free from 

passions, but who has been ensnared by a celestial nymph. 

reference ordinarily ought to suggest to the ^ y 

who owes her birth to such an mcident. The ^lls 
flJSvever. since it rouses no such recollection. m--i i 
Oi i^rationof the soul from further transmigration. 

In a polite or courtly manner, a city-bred man, w 

LelCd politeness of manners. It also implies ‘insincerity as a 
ram snows nxaggeiated attention to bis 

is courting some one else. ’-M. W. Even without 

(^) the separation from a beloved person. Note how 
clSrly the poet suggests by the expression that the curse of the 
sage Durvasas has proved effective in obliterating all trace o 
from the mind of 5 ^ . 

V 2 — Becomes filled with arderit longing. 

^:-’Happy in every respect )-without any 

£ite knowledge of the particular-details re* 

ctions. Cf. ' Com. 

mainsdinging (tothesoul) in the forms of impressmns 
l^sncricri. i^i^lfi^H^-Fnendships of the other 1 . . 
births The doctrine of 3 ^ or the transmigration of the soul 
is an essential dogma of the Hindu religion, according to which 
the soul migrates from one body to another, taking with it, in the 
form of impression, all associations of its former life, and its 
deeds, good or bad. The present condition of every pemon 
derives its character from the virtues or vices of his previous life, 
while very often vague recollections of occurrences and assoaa- 
tions do cross his mind dimly, without hb being aware of them 
in a definite form. Our present ties of friendship^ could also be 
thus traced to the former associations of intimacy existing betw^n 
the two souls. Kalidasa refers to these ideas very often. U. 
SSfffI: XE 22. qR5!tgw: 
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SIHWTT: ^ II I. 20. IRT t spJTRTOnitfq- 1 ^Cf'* 

VII. 15. or a chamberlain is an attendant in the royal 

harem, an old man, a Brahmin endowed with numerous good 
qualities. He is to enter the stage as a decrepit old man, tottering 
with age and lamenting his hard lot in the harem. 3Tr=n^ 
Thinking it to be' customary, or a matter of form. 
in the harem or the inner apartments. cane staff with 

a gold or silver knob, used as a symbol or badge of office. 

^^:l. The affix it^T indicates 

measure or length of time. Cf. I. 

5F?sn% itMr ’ifM^r-With a faltering or tottering step while 
walking. V. L. 1 

( Become indispensable ) for support. Which ought 

not to be neglected or set aside. Cf. ?r =^l<^*^=bWflcimd': etc. Act I. 
«pira5T-The seat or judgment where the king sits to hear the 
grievances or complaint of the people and administer justice. 
3Tlt?W:-»r 1%^: TO" ^;-Knowing no rest or repose. 3RRF5fT- 
(«reR:-The office ( ) of governing ( ) the people-Cf. 

JFsrr: 5=^ ^ I V. 5. 

V. 4. 3?1T: ^ ?l: i who has yoked the horses 

( to his chariot ) once for all, ( and he knows no rest, but 

drives on eternally. ^ =g-day and night. 

iPHR[f:-Lit. the carrier of fragrance ; the wind. STT^g^jSpiT?;:— 
snfef: g:-who has placed { on his head ) ffie burden 

of the earth. i. e. S7gr?T, a mythological serpent, the 

personification of eternity ( aT?FggT ) and king of the Nagas or 
snakes who inhabit the lowermost of the seven Patalas or infernal 
regions. His body formed the couch of reposing on the 
waters of Chaos, whilst his thousand heads were the god’s 
canopy. He is also said to uphold the world on one of his heads. 
He has become incarnate at various times, especially in the god 
the elder brother of fror M. W. 1^= 

aiW l:-The king who lives on the tribute given by the people viz. 
one-sixth of the produce. 
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V. 5. m SPSTT: ^-Like his own children. ^5ito-Having 
ruled or governed, v^^-has also the sense of ‘ Maintaimng or 
suDoorting ( as a family )’. ??RFFIT:-with a wearied mind. V. L. 
sipgnrn-.-with a peaceful or composed mind ’ is not so good. 
f^-A secluded or solitary place. #q 7 ^-Having led or 

Sicted the herds Lit. ‘ Having caused to move about 

or graze.’ f^-i. e. TT«J(Tf-A.t mid-day. 'i'-lcW 
the slope of the mountain, a lowland at the foot th^mountein. 
w^;-with (two) women (accompanying), 

SJmpLcribedbythe scriptures!.#). «:Thes^^^^ 
having obtained everything desired by them ( i.e. kings ). 

L. ‘ painful, encompassed with 

IS or worry.’ He means that '“Nerval J^tween the de^ 
ire and its attainment, accompanied as it is with keen effort t 
win the object and its phases of hope and disappointment, is in 
Sed a very lively period in man’s life. This is however deni^ 
to a king who has everything at his disposal, and has nothing to 
wish for. This very condition, however, is positively painful 

to him. 

V 6 5 ri^”The high position, the ( royal ) glory, the dignity 
M. W. Understands it in the seng of tte 
aSimnent of the object of ambitio n agreein g with 
or 3TTOK3nt-satisfies. V. L. T«mmato, 

finiS he means that the dignity of a king, by which he gets 
everything the moment he desires it, destroys even the eagerness 
or the anxious longing ( ) for 

so easily attainable. Cf. 3 

I ^r... 

afe — The duty or the (King’s ) function of preserving whatever 
L has obtained. Not so much condudve to the 

removal of fatigue-’ The king’s position, because of its acxom- 
panying worries of preserving his kingdom intact, is not calcula- 
ted to give him any physical or mental relief. Une^y hes^ *6 
liead that wears a crown. * ?OTFf“As it is ( positively ) for 
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causing fatigue or exhaustion ( by its cares and anxieties ). Note 
the other reading-^lfetarrRWR if ^ ‘ Is not for the rem- 

oval of great fatigue and not for fatigue i.e. royalty does lead to 
fatigue. ’ ci^— The handle of 

which is .held in one’s own hand STIcrnf^-A parasol, umbrella. 

‘ The Indian parasol or gsf, from the shelter it affords, has been 
chosen as one of the insignia of royalty. It is very heavy and 
being fixed on a long pole, greatly fatigues the person holding it. 
It is always borne by a servant ; but here the king is figuratively 
made to bear it himself, so that he cannot give shelter to him- 
self and others, without undergoing great personal fatigue.’ M. W. 

herald, bard, a panegyrist. ‘ He was a kind of a her- 
ald or crier whose duty was to announce, in measured verse, 
the fixed periods, into which the king’s day was divided. ’ 


V. 7. Having 

no desire for personal happiness indifferent to your own ease, 
you ) exert, toil. A fine illustration of ISRI. 


V. 8. PriW'q'i^'-(You) restrain, curb, punish. 3Tra^:-3nvr: 

^ <cr:-Who has assumed the sceptre, the symbol of punishment 
and justice. it^'.-Dispute, quarrel. q;t^-You are fit for or 
adequate to ( the protection ), great (ar^s) 

prosperity, in affluent circumstances. HR-in the sense of 
‘ as it is well known. ’ T^Rflff-In you is perfected, is fully 
comprehended. ’ qr^^R-The duty of a kinsman. He means that 
the king stands as the chief kinsman to his subjects, the so-called 
relatives being with man only during his prosperous time. Com- 
pare the king’s declaration at the end of the VI Act-^ ^ 
jTsiT; 1 ?rrat ii Cf. 

also SFSlwt itqwq I g- ficIT U 

o 1. 24. qqftfg-;-Refreshed. sn^. . .5r^:-3n5R%Jr 5i^: 

( ) Beautiful after its recent purification by the 

sprinkling of water. 3Ti^...fe^:-A terrace ( ) of the 

fire-sanctuary. 
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V. 9 . An ascetic, a hermit. WJ- ^ 

^:— who has accumulated or hoarded ( a store of ) penitentM 
merit, if^-marred, frustrated. For this idea, compare amRit 

^“_v. 5. 

harm, injury, snifd^-used in mtroduang ird 

alternative. smM-A misdeed, a sinful action . The 

flowering or the blossoming of creepers. tWFT: Paralysed 
checked. The line ( anflft^etc. ) has a reference to the belief 
that the king’s sins are visited on his subjec ts in the fo rm o 
various calamities. Cf. JT 

n. Also. ^dfrSq-^TOi: 

ato U Quoted by 

( various conjectures had 
arisen. srrfi^^-Perplexed with an inability to decide. 
apn^:-want of decision. ^Wl^-To congratulate, to 
greet, Cf. ^ira:.?WMfilg*lc3T 1 I- 

V. 10. Kanva’s pupil feels extremely out of ®orts, 

when he finds himself in the midst of the swarming multitudes of 
the palace, and he tries to discover the causes thereof. 
eminent in virtues. ^ who has riot 

broken away from the right path, not swerved from rectitude. 
He r ripan s that this uneasy feeling of his caniiot certainly 
attributed to the unrighteous policy of the king’s behaviour, 
which is absolutely correct. arq^sf^-Even the lowest ( of the 
four classes' — ■d'^ildt ). srPT^The wrong path. The wor 
always neuter. p^fPSt-enveloped in the flames of fire. ^-i. e. 

^cn^-This royal court before my eyes. He explains 
his feelings. Accustomed as he was to seclusion, the crowd 
of the palace has made him restless, and he feels something out 
of the way has happened; the palace is as it were on fire and 
hence the throng of people. 

V. 11. The other pupil ^iR5?r has a similar experience. He 
feels, he is in an atmosphere of sin. impurity, uncleanliness of 
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V 11] notes 

^^F^vto look down upon those who get up late ^ter 
LiSi-AddTcted to pleasures. It is this fond 
sun-rise. ^^terial pleasures that charactenses 

attachment to or *i feeling of sin and impurity. 

While h k crowd. siRgrT only pities 

to run away far f^o® haooiness which involves 

ST— W ^ ' ST! 

T dfthUTST SdT— o«n b.io« ah. w. 

^ ’ hv eSSiTOT 5!f^ etc.-The sentence is commonly used 
cast that the evil be averted. Cf_- 

to express fte ^ jgfR^-May give. 

Mar. 3S5[, '=*1^ • , g^s ( spfr ) and the four 

d^rar-The protector of the four classes v h i / 

a v/nT stages of human life viz. 

^ “^-T.ae U a 

S' t T£of S"T"™d 

advantage of the 50%! ^ n .r. a- TT,-m 

V. 11. -bettej than 

ging far < too low ). i V. L. 
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3Tg?3T:-Not elated, not puffed up. 5^: 

%-Having a serene, pleased facial expression. 

Having a quiet and easy business, ( Lit. which inspires con- 
fidence ). 

V. 12. ^ flfg-' who possibly particle of question 

and doubt, 1 %^ i a^ggos^IWT^-Possessed of a veil (srqgoatr)- 
It shows that ladies of high family used the veil in ancient days. 
5rnt...«wuq|-^ qw. gr- whose loveliness 

of the body is not fully displayed ( being obscured by the veil ). 

arif 3q1|cr:-Full of curiosity, being 
hindered ( by the veil etc. ). 3TT^4«t^fPp^-3i<il’{!Wrought not to 
be gazed at. ^TRTR'cn^-Having reflected i. e. called to mind, 
the ( intensity of ) the feeling. 

V. 14. 5rTl% sri^-Loc. Abs. when the sun is blazing. Cf. 
fiWiWR' ffftw I V. ^4fPI.-Full of 

significance. Cf. W HOTTff# W I fm 

fRT II. ff® IV. 12. SRiigiflPT-For the welfare ot the 

world. The sage’s health is conducive to the world’s welfare. 

-who have prosperity in their power. 
aFJWW??: gt^-preceded by the question of health 

(afJfiqzr-Lit. Absence of disease ). Cf. miFT 

1 irgo II. 127. i&sr: '5TOT?f,-By mutual agreement ( ^URT ). 
OTR^-Aorist III. Sing, of ‘to marry’. 

V. 15. ST^gr siIiPBT:-The chief of the respectable ( ar^). 
5T:^?^fe-is esteemed by us. JjRWcft ^r^^-Virtue incarnate or 
in person. gpR^-Bringing together, uniting. ?JvJ)5<Ji-§v21T: 
3»rr: cra;.-( The two ) of equal merit, 

( Wf: OTtllf: ) crar^^0t-a compound. ^WI^After a 

long time. srrEJf sT nrf:-Has not been exposed to censure, has 
incurred no blame. He means that so long every marriage was 
a union of two incompatibles, there being some flaw either in 
the bride or in the bride-groom. No couple was found to be 
a happy one in all respects. In the present union, however, the 
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Juch a ^lSg period. 3 TrPra 5 ^-»i^-Qu«k wit h cMd- Cf. 

^ 1 3TO° 5rf*#WFor 

diSSrge of religious obligations. A ^ ^ 

«ot+ in all religious rites that the husband peitor . 
Thp rites here may be certain to be done conjointly for the 

Sid Wore and after birth, taft etc. SW’s speech 
Si censure for the king's acticn in secr^ nt^g W 
without consulting her who was almost a mother 
rri^tsfe- There is no occasion for me to put m a word on 
« when on a former occasion neither you nor she 

herself thought it fit to consult me.’ 

V. 16. !T 31 ^--Not referred to. 
when the affair was transacted quite private^ ( ^ 
Ut one with the other, and no third person was ^ 

fe^-what can I say to any one of you i, e. eith^^ 
or to you also. V. 

^S^has each one to say to the other, 

import of the speech ^l#™---well versed or fully acquainted 

with the ways of the world. 

solely resides in the family of her kinsmen fti|-relatives_ of the 
f amUy of birth-apqm fq^If^^-suspect ( her ) to be other wise i. ^ 
unchaste. j^^iT ^-Liked or disliked ( by him ) ; V. L. 

‘ although disliked by him. gfari-Correct. proper, justified. 

V 18. Through dislike of a thing done 1 ’ He 

means that the king seems to be repenting “J?® 

hermitage that led to a marriage vrith > and hence has h 

turned his face away { ttS^ ^ 

of his lawful wife. ^ ?1f :-Is it befittmg a Kmg ? V..K^_ 
5 ^ ^ snt wmi 1 fdl^-a wilful d^egard.^r%^ 

S:-A questton based upon a fabrication of false-hood. The 
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very assumption of marriage is a great fraud being falsely 
invented. What of this question based upon this false-hood ? ' 
3J^ij^~Take effect, grow strong. ^^f%M“Intoxicated with 
sovereignty. 3TN^S(^?T“The or censure though 

worded in general terms is especially aimed at me. I am the 
especial target of this censorious remark viz. It may 

also mean ‘ I am greatly censured or rebuked. " 


V. 19. XT^ ^3iT?Td“-Thus presented to me ( without any effort 
on my part ). Or t^-i. e. in a pregnant condition ' to 

correspond with i {^yot unblemished 

loveliness. Accepted ( in marriage ) before 

Unable to decide ( ). V. L. Deliberating, 

trying to decide/ gW: Wi ffffr' With the dew- 

drop inside/ The dew*-drop covers the honey and keeps off the 
bee by its cold. The king also has to keep his hands off 
because she is now pregnant. 

sideration or regard for virtue. ^iqq^^-Silent. 

Whose signs of pregnancy are 
clearly manifested, ^f^'inj^if^TFR-.-Suspecting myself ( with 
regard to her ) to be only a the owner of the field, as 

opposed to sfff^ i. e. one who sows the seed in the field. The 
figurative language was used in the law-books to refer to woman 
as ^ ^ Field ", while the man who begets children from her was 
called cases where the husband differed from 

procreator of the child, there arose the controversy as regards the 
child"s ownership, and the position of the who claimed the 
child simply because he happened to be the legal husband of the 
woman, was greatly deprecated. The king, in this case, therefore, 
has his own scruples about the similar relation he would bear to 
the child and hence he hesitates to accept her. Cf. gsf flwFfFff 
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1 « *13° K. 32 ff. 

High-soaring. 

V 20 TrTWR 3 -May be taken with f%*TRf- in 
•May not the sage be insulted by you ?-Why, yes, he^ 
iTLulted etc.’ Cf. '-^ 

\ 3Tr (^*r: *T 1 5 ^ I 

It may also be taken separately : ‘enough, no more of this vow. 

In that case the first line will have sarcastic twist meaning 
‘The sage forsooth deserved to be thus disrespected 
since he consented to your dastardly outrage on the modes y 
of his own daughter etc. ” The second interpretation is certainly 

iduced or ravished, gs- . .JR-Construe i-sR (gi^ ) ^ gs ( siW 

be thus compared to that of a man who, finding his treasure 
robbed, invites the robber, and honourably makes him 
sift of that very stolen treasure. Hc^'HMici'iyigrA convincmg ^ > 
a reply calculated to produce conviction. ^^:-To be s^rowe 
for. V. L ' I myself am now to be cleared ( iusti fied) b y 

mvself ; I have to vindicate the purity of my conduct.” 

In doubt. gg^:-Mode of address. ^^IRltiRI^ 

™ This person ) who by nature is open-hearted. 

Uk. Wi^-After a fomal agreement 

(saTRi). 

V. 21. 53}t|^-3j[crfiE^ 3#5r H: fiFT ^ 1 Th® 

designation, the litle or the name ( of the family ). The family 
is and not of the king, as is clear from the simile_ of 

the river making its own waters turbid. FTfif^-To bring 
down, to ruin. ^ ^TS^s#rft-Scratc hmg the 

banks. 3^: ^“A capital idea, a good proposal 
ijapg^-Within the ^ is an epi*et of Indra, and 

is, therefore, some sacred place of pilgrimage w ete ^ 
descended upon the earth. 3 RlR-means also a descent into t 
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river, a landing-place of stony steps ( Mar. etr: ). A 

holy bathing place, sacred to wife of Indra. ^ 

etc.-The king thinks the reply of %rJft to be the work of 
a quick flash of imagination, and a masterly exa^le of 
woman’s instinctive ready wit. 

gw-Ready-witted. e. Womanhood. 

SWROT-Power, sovereignty. ’tfrffl What^ was to 

be seen ( sfSs^r ) just a minute before, has now turned into what 
has to be heard ( ). Evidence of the eyes has changed 

into that of hearing.’ Note the tone of contempt and mockery m 
the words of the king, who feels now fully convinced that he is 
tried to be duped by this pack of scoundrels m the garb of 
ascetics, who want to force this pregnant woman into the 
seclusion of his harem, and father the ille^timate _cMd on 
him. us hear; (go on).’ Clearly 

that he is not going to believe a single word of what she 
will say. gsn^r-Adopted as a child, ^ 

‘made a son.’ i?rT»?l^-.-The fawn, (mentioned m IV. m 
^ etc. ). Stfcr: Was 

coaxed or enticed to drink water. v/ot^- To conciliate 

nrivatelv bv flattering or coaxing language. ’ Cf. 

V. 58. 

Near your hand ; M. W. understands the word to mean Lit. the 
use of the hand. i. e. stroking with the hand, caressing, with 
gtnrn ‘to approach for fondling, to allow to be caress- 
S, to entrust one’s self into any one’s hands.” sm: 
SH—Showed a favourable disposition; evinced his desire. 
Slffe^i-Laughed in a joke, ^-rf-or ^4^:-Rrfative, 
kith and kin. Accustomed to accomplish one s 

own purpose.’ M. W. takes it to mean ‘ Turning ( voluptuan^ ) 
away form their own duty.’ STfOTTftll-The honey of false 
words. IciW 3 i^:-UnfamiUar or unacqainted with rogu^. 
rnms-m as we have it™is according 

to qrf6rf^“ n. 2. 38., although the former form would be more 
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«u.l. Note the king’s harsh a^ jeering tone in the use of this 
expression with reference to jfirPft. 

V. 22. 3#f^^-untaught 

rf fewr ik WOT ^5^ ' SWTT 3 

,1 IV. 

with intellea, endowed mth 
‘Before’, governs ablative. q^-A female cuckoo. 

In this verse the king has unconsciously alluded to the ^ 

tS^rSrih by the use of words which have a d^e 
, . a™f|n-may refer to the celestial nymi*, 
HoSi 5 ^unuWiR-would refer .0 her flight to 

teaven, after Sm. of her arM t** “ “ “ 

the care of a ©sr i. e. the Brahmin sage, W. The express 
S:tX toS mother, is ^ i. a. ^ed by th^ a co^ 
zan ’ which in reality the Apsarasas are. A1 these invioio 
suggestions must have been read by exaspera- 

SiTfind that the king knowingly refers in tins to ha: own sto^ 
tord in that very stlM, and still repudiates her hawng full well 
KCOgnfeedhenthathe goes *» “« 

abusing her own mother by calling her a harlot (.tiyw;, and 
Sfhereacbesadimakinihsultingher by snggestog, even 

who too is no better than a TOSH, has come down here, 
Stion of her 

pective oSspring on him. It is here that 7 
S fact ttni the king is a liar and a seonniel. and hen» 
neat sentence, she bursts out in a temper to cafl him m am. 
^S-b; the measure of your own he^, an nriermce 

ssoi^ty " rs^SnS™ 

ait^ntertagfeto^w biding himself underneath) the cloak or 
garb of virtue. ^i ' ^^<fe?W tr-Rfisembling a well covered or 
cSeL undertieS the grass, calculat^ to entrap innocent and 
unsuspecting creatures, ailft sf^tq^-will act in imitation of 
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yo ur conduct; will be so low and degraded as to act like^ you. 
ti^Htf^^-Makingme doubt my own judgment. 

Unfeigned, genuine. The following passage is read by 
before etc. ^ Iff?' 

?r ^ ‘ 

%Tn# ^ ^ ‘5^55 ^ ^ 

V. 23. on 

me ) who exhibited a dreadful state of mind by my loss of 
memory. An affair of ) love that happened 

in secret ( ). m: ^f^-By the knitting lit. by the parting 

of her eye-brows." sff^W-Through excessive anger, 

=5RRpf ^ vm. seemed as if the bow of Cupid was 

Lapped asunder even against me.’ The two curved eye-brows 
with the bridge of the nose in between present the appearance 
of a bow in their normal attitude, and have often been 
imagined to be Cupid’s bow, while the glances_^are bkenessjo 
arrows discharged from it. Cf. m 

I ffi ^ 

I. 47. Now, when these brows were parted from each other, being 
knit in a frown, they appeared like two pieces of a bow broken 
in the centre. Note also the double entendre in the word m, which 
means ‘recollection,’ as well as ‘the God of love.’ ?^-this i. e. wicked 
treacherous conduct. ^l=s 3 J^ 3 lWt"a self-willed womai^, wanton, 
one who acts on the impulse of the moment. 
g.._g^-Who has honey on his lips. Cf . TfS IcSlra HR HTW 

also f%fl^ ^ 1 U ^iWp-Self- 

committed ( without consulting any one else). 3 fM'id^ff-When wt 

checked or counter-acted. 3113- A hasty action, a rash act. 

Brings on repentance, leads to remorse. 

V. 24. The first line is variously interpreted thus:- 

( i ) M I ^ ^ 

> Therefore a union, especially (when) in 
private, ought to be formed with great circumspection, after 
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having made proper inquiry, and investigating each other’s charac- 
S cte—ces. • ( ii) sec^ ™ 0 

be made after having specially ( tested (each other). 

^ Thus does friendship become enmity, between 

S who know not each other’s hearts. ’ A fitting advice indeed 
to those who play with love indiscreetly. It is not, as Ka e 
suggests, a stricture on love-marriage. Accumulated 

acLations. V. L. ^ 3 

^ ^ WmM fq^l^^l-With words 

full of accusation. 3 TP?f^ 2 r-Reproach. V. L. 

injure. gp^-Sarcastically, ironically, V ^ } 

^ Ascendancy of the low, placing that at 

the top which ought to be at the bottom. ’ The word occurs in 
the Manusmriti, where it means ‘ a confused and contradictopr 
statement. Cf. ^ t 

n iqgo VIII. 53. It would mean here ‘ Inversion 
of the proper order of things, something made topsyturvy, a 
perversion of things. ’ The sentence may therefore mean, being 
addressed to all the people assembled in the sacrificial hall, 
“ Have you heard of such a perversion ? ” M. W. understands 
the sentence as addressed to the king, with reference to the 
ironical statement in the succeeding verse. Hence the meaning 
may be ‘ you have been taught upside down or backwards. In 
other words, ‘ The usual definition of the fourth SOTW viz. as 
you would make it the words of an improper 

person.’ Ray takes the expression to mean ‘ a preposterous 
suggestion,’ remarking that wants the audience to note how 
the undeserving appears deserving and the deserving 

^ifj^Brasundeserving. TheCorn.?^? takesitto mean a 
base answer.’ 


V 25 qni^'EF^FIiT'The deceiving of others. As a 

fine ( honourable ) art. He probably refers to the king’s study 

of works like dealing with politics, wherei 
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rafipte is taught to employ even queshonable methc^s to gam 
Ssends. 

authoritative ) as those of an ^ is defined as one who is 
trustworthy and who speaks the truth and is thus reliable. 

3r«rr4^. ^ gif...^:--Let&em, forsooth, 
be considered as men worthy of belief 1’ Note the ironical tone 
of He exposes the perversity of the situation, where 

innocent people are being branded as Kars, white pro fy io n al 
cheats have the high honour of authoritative worthies. ptTO.- 
Ruin, destruction, down-fall. Com. mi takes it to mean 
What is the use of replying, no use bandy- 

ing words/ ^ 

V. 26. ci^--^l^-Saying this, after ^1 arpmentatiOT, 

has proved that he is not going to believe ^e He 

has faith in whom 

wife The Bengali Mss. read qrfft instead of TO- 

W-AU-sided, in all res pects, of eveir kuid. u«knu- 
ted. Lit. Facing all directions. =tn5«iM R^Rift-Waihng or lament- 
ing piteously. ac^ll^SPm-Harsh orcruel by his rejection of h«. 
n^fj^r^-Voc. of wanton, pervei^ ^son. The 

S^t^-first means ‘one who t^j ff 
more than his proper share ( ^- ) ® 

character. Cf. FT FT I HI, Hence 

secondarily it man. ' a cenaorioua, 

also the sense of ‘ one who is given to the h^it of finding fa^ts 
with others. ’ Cf. g^lFFft I Even thi s sen^ holds 

good here. ^ wanting to suggest that coiM e^ y 

call her own husband a rascal ( ferIF ), white she has absolutely 
no sense of her wifely duty to abide with him in any 
circumstances. wife has J 

initiative of her own in her husband’s house. Cf. WcF ^ wFR 
^ I Fl% F ^ li HC. 3. 

V. 27. Fcfraf-^rSPRtT or ■awW FFT Ft-F ^len f rom 
the family. sRt-RlM marriage-vow. conduct. TO-^W^ifFit, 
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proper. M. W. takes it to mean ‘ supportable. ’ 

Why do you deceive her into the belief that she will be retained 
by 'Hie in my house-hold as my wife, if she persist? in staying on 
here ! 

V. 28. etc. Cf. I 

mm cTW OTH: ’ro^^-^Recoiling or. 

turning away with abhorrence from the embrace of another's 
wife. ^ I An abstract noun from 

a |g; compound, the taking place in the second member 
of the compound instead of the first. It means ‘the greater and 
the less, the heavier and the lighter ( sin)/ The king wants to 
know from the Purohita, which of the two courses, viz. rejection 
of a lawful wife, or acceptance of another's wife as one's own 
wife, wrould involve less sin. 

V. 29. g^;-Infatuated. q^...qtl55:'-Defiled ( qtg^ Lit. 
soiled with dust) by contact with another's wife. 

Already informed. V. L. -Declared. 

Universal monarch, a sovereign ruler-Lit. One who stands at the 
head of the circle ( ) of princes round-about. M. W. .takes it 
to mean ‘ one who has the mark of the ^ ( or discus ) in his 
hand.* When the lines of the right hand formed themselves into 
a circle, this was the mark of the future hero and emperor. The 
word also means ‘ one whose empire extends to the horizon 
( ) or from sea to sea. ’ gf^rfol^z'^gpi^flg: gm^T-The 

son of the sage's daughter. Note the argumentative style of 
Purohita's speech, who is more expected to be w-ell-yersed In 
Nyaya and Vedanta than in Kavya, fl^-Entrance, admission. 
She means, she wishes no longer to live in the land of the living. 
Cf. i XV. 81. 

Whose memory was obscured by the curse. 

V, 30. ^R^j^-'An instance of gmind. 

Throwing up Tier arms. ' ^ ( siWFC:, 
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) ^ ^.-Having the shape or form of £ 
a^RH.- ‘Near/ governs accusative. 

V. 31. Construe:-^ JRJiTfet 'ifeTf ’ 

I admit ( ^ ) I do not remember the repudiated sage s 

L1r«S(^). <BW-BeingtroubW,-l«ns 
m a^w^dl ' ^- Forces me as it were to believe her. 


woman. 

r waft I 

daughter 

agitated^ 


ACT VI 


5(t5I^:-See note on Act III, IV. M. W. places this 

Prave§aka, not at the beginning of the VI Act as is done by 
almost all the editors, but between the two Acts V and VL U . 
3Tsr 51^: l M. W.’s edition, P. 217. 

Superintendent of the city-police; or I ^*1^- 

is the (King’s) brother-in-law, acting as the Police 
Sup^ntendent, a character often introduced in the plays. Cf . 
5500^131^ or fvfte^-or _V. L. means a thie^ 

Cf I als o sm 

qi»IT I IV- « 

qn-The setting of which is engraven with his name. 

* tr |Sig>v pT usually meaning a ‘ wrist ’ { cf. Ill ) has here the sense 
of the ‘setting or the collet of the Jewel which f ormed the Mudra 
or the seal of the ring. JTfSi: 1. The 

nqmp might have been engraven on the stone itself or on the 
gold in which it was set. g^-Engraven, excavated, inscribed. 
V. L. 31%<wiuii4iiepa5s I Note the dialect spoken by the 

Policemen. It conforms to the diaracteristics of the Magadhi, 
and is to be distinguished from the language of the or^ the 
other Prakrit-speaking characters, who give us the dialect. 

5ncPtS'*“A present, gift. Hi'i=^i“A thief, a robber; explained as 
mSJPT '®R!f^~one who moves about by breaking open ^the wall s. 
gfrasflOT-from Vsnt + ^to interrupt. 5n%R5Ti^:-With 
fishing nets (stb) and hooks contrivm- 

ces to catch fish, very pure’; said, of course, ironically; 

The or the fisherman's caste was looked upon as the 

lowest cf. U3» X. 46-48. 3Tl^:-Profession. 

VI. 1. gfsf-Lit bom along with ( the person ), t 

fet-As the saying goes, as they say; he ^ 

popular quotations from the like W Tt?- 
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, II 35 or better stiU. ^ ^ ^ » 

48 ^{^-censured, found fault with. The sense of sift 
AViii. ^5rt%3T*-,A learned Brahmana, one 

“ (for cr««.s in goneml ) has to b. cn^ or teadM 

in his staughtst of the "fa kind 

iq an obiect of public censure. Ked nsn 

of carp found in lakes and ponds in the neighbourhood of the 
Ganges It grows to the length of three feet, is very voraciouj 
aSflesh, though coarse, is eaten. Its back is oUv^colour^. 
its belly of a beautiful golden hue, its fins and eyes red -M. W 
Tfeqrfiut 3iTCtH,-Snnelling ot 

«at (S «-An eater of i. e an alligator. Some 

killing is looked upon as a heinous crime, the 

renroachful epithet to any rogue or low person. Thus ^ > 
the is called % or %! ’■ M. W. J 

fisherman. f^PRrf^RRHr^'^Sht to be 

inquired into. 5 (F^-Lit. knot-cutter or kno^brs-aker a^ 
purse V.L.no 3 ^ which means the same thing. ^ ^ezd sgM 
for St^-Having received ’. sn^rl-.-Brother-in-law. ^ 

’ 3 T?R° apRRtT’.i^-.-That could be approached ( only ) 
te proper time. giW bind Bowers into a wreath round 

the head of the victim. It is evident from works like the 

and the that a person about to be executed or offered 

as a victim to a deit, like ^iva ot DorgS had a wrath o flowers 

bound round the head, m W f ’ 

The two policemen have no doubt about the fact that the fisher- 
Z Uuy of such a criminal thd. of the royal mkwtfl .«erve 
capital punishment, and that he is soon to be executed. After t^ 
exLution is carried out, his body will be thrown out, to be preyrf 
unonhvvulturesorbydogs. K any doubt exists, it is only in 
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regard to his later disposal by the vultures or by the dogs. 

‘ Dr Boethlingk has adopted an emendation, SSl^r 51 

and translated, ‘or thou wilt see the face _oi 
S) child (once more).’ There is. however, no authority 
L such an emendation. According to ^ ^ 

execution in which the condemned man is buried up 
neck under ground and dogs are then let loose to tear him up- 
The victim can see the dogs coming because he is not 

dead yet.’ ^[^T ^ -who maintains himself by means or ah shing- 
net. 3 trcr?r;-Justified, confirmed, found true. 3iW---4Wd;-com- 
mensurate with the ring’s value. ^:-P. P- of the causal 
of J caused to be given, bestowed through me. etc. 

V L. etc.- such indeed is the favour.’ W- A stake 

for impaling criminals. ’ jlWRf.-Mounted cr seated on 

an elephant i. e. elevated to a high dignity, was given a great 
honour. Elephants, as we know, were used in triumphal proces - 
sions. #5?rr-Highly favoured or prized. 

jpfl: instead of I Excited in mind. e . ^ ‘ ^ 

3 P,ir=q-% 5 PR:-‘ With tearful eyes ’ is also very good. 

(f^)-For the sake of this chief of the fishermen. The Ptakn 
word can be translated by Trfe3lTO“‘Fo>‘ husband 

of the female fish ’-said rather in vulgar joke and smacks ot 
contemptuous envy. V. L. For the enemy of 

the fish. gwl 5 ^-Ofthe valueof afloweri. e.asins^cantas 

a flower; compare the Marathi idiom, W. 

looks upon this utterance, as an ironical rem^ with ^efeen ce 
to their earlier comment on his profession--!^ 

In fact he has taunted them before by his remark m:, m 
IT 1 ?lltlT:-Bigger, greater. The Mar. word o^ 

its origin to this comparative form of 

?m%«ft 2 ri^^With liquor ( ) for its ( i. e. f nendship s ) 
witess. ii^-Wine distilled from flowers. 

The liquorshop. Lit. the shop of a wine-seller I )- ^ • ' 

Which is to be carried out in turns t.'FM). 
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rotation. For similar duty assigned to 

^f«T 1 in. ^:-Nevvs, 

siCrW-A veritable body, my own self. 

wn^-Bereft of preparations (aTFW) to celebrate the 
SSal (oJ^spring ). ‘ The or the vernal festival 

in celebration of the return of spring and said to be 
the god Krishna. Originally his son Kama-deva, the god oi 
love, must have been the object of worjiip m I''® ^ivaL It 
is identified with the Holi or Dola-yatra, the Saturnalia, or rather, 
Carnival of the Hindus, when people of all conditions take 
liberties with each other, especially by scattering POwder and 
coloured water on the clothes of persons passing m the s^eet as 
described in the Ratnavali Act I, where syringe 
are used by the crowd. Flowers and especially the opening 
blossoms of the mango, would naturally be ° 

decorations at this festival, and as offerings 1° *• ® 

It was formerly held on the full moon of the ^ “ 

about the beginning of April, but now on the full moon of 
Phalguna, or about the beginniDg of March.^ M. ^ STPr^F^ 
deep mental concentration; profound meditation. ■^:-power. 
anCT-.-Eagemess, keen desire (that I sh ould see the kmg s con i- 
tion with my own eyes ). j^ ^RuHtiki^T -covered by a magic 
veil. is a magic art known to the divine bemgs. who 

employ it for the purpose of making themselves invisible to the 

mortals. Cf. Com. Tm® who explains this expression thus . 

VI. 2. ^gi^dif^ -The essence or the all-in-all of life. V. L. 

^I^:-The mango-blossom^ ^I^qi^-The 

thing that opens the season. lOTtRiTW-causal of V5f 
entreat you to favour ( me ). tn?li^-A female cuckoo. 

A female bee. These »re also the names of the two garden- 
maids, and significant as they are, they fit in with the atmosphere 
of spring which the poet has created and where the cuckoo is 
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prominent with 

and hovenng over the ires ^ ^ fyUy doomed. 

„«> of love and intoxication. OTfS'.-not rauy 

fraLnt after the cutting of the stalk (^)- 
^Srhe Zrd originally meaning ‘a dove or a 

^^iimchnTcSSedto 'a mode of joining the hands 
pigec^n is techm y P repre^ntation, 



tear, v/i* ' 

^ Com. 

VI 3 ’lltrt^-The compound correctly ^ 

Po^ofTovel who has taken up the bow, 
To (the . supplied with his shafts 

sf=?“?£5== = 5 

^ ^.-Having y q^f^-.-The best of the five. ^ 
abroad, as th ^ ‘ .c. «_One who knows not her 

^jHOT-unacdUainted to blo,s<Mnmg in 

as a rule. ’ 


F. tots tol > Act I. Mye 

,5ti„1raws. msim- ^rsn^'-The king was believed to have 

( aro?; ) gto^---fond of festivals. _ pr the 

wSe^nown to^aU. be^no» ^ 

path of ears. ton5r^l^- ‘renort relating to family 

from ‘ a family’, and may signify report reiatmg 
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or private matters, ' family scandal. ^ also means ' a group of 
people ' and therefore, what is talked in a group is also very often 
nothing else but a scandal. ( ). 

VL 5. ^-(everything) delighting or pleasurable. W 
before. sF-^^lwi^f^t-Rolling or tossing about on the 
edge of the bed. WT ^:“"Whose sleep haS 

fled away, sleepless. a?Tr-A night, ^rt^osf-courtesy, politeness. 
It has also the sense of 'outward politeness lacking in the 
sincerity of love\ CL ^ ^ I 

^ 11 ^f^^:-blundering 

in the ( proper ) names. Due to his absence of mind, he calls the 
particular lady by the name uppermost in his mind ; viz. that of 
This is a common idea with Kalidasa. Cf. 

(1 fTiRo III. 8. also 

^ w ii. 

f^%T ^ (i ibid. IIL ^|^T{^^:~Embarrassed by 
a feeling of inward shame. 5RT^:-Ab]. of Arising, over- 

powering, Abstract noun from VR: g’: i 

Dejection, mental depression. ^tc. Compare 

^ 3^ 1 n. 

VT. 6. Slcqil^^N'. . ^ ^:-Who 

has scorned all special forms of decoration. f%^-Pres. Part, of 
V^-to wear. qrpisF^igrfe-’Placed on or fastened upon the left 
fore-arm ( ). Read 3?^: ^ 

Whose lower lip became discoloured i. e. bloodless on account of 
(hot) sighs. ^wdl^fert-Rubbed or ground on a polishing 
stone. The word refers to the act of polishing as also the 
polishing stone. The poet means that the king, although 
attenuated in form, does not appear to be such because of his 
magnificent majestic lustre, as is the case of a gem, which when 
polished loses its portion and yet shines brighter by its innate 
lustre; similar idea, Cf. I Act IL 

^p^'-Pines. ?§g?-etc. means that the king is so 
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cbarming that there is no wonder that should pine for 

him, although insulted by his rejection of her. Any woman 
would feel the loss of such a lovely husband. 


VI. 7. wretched or accursed heart When so 

prefixed has this sense. Cf. XIV. 

3 T^FI': — Remorse, repentance etc.- Such is her lot, 

poor pitiable girl ! ' Sanumati observes how unfortunate was the 
life of who was repudiated when she had gone to her 

husband in person, while now when he remembers everything, 
she Is far away from him, deeply merged in grief. 
Attacked, seized, overpowered. Cf. 

51^7^ I Act III. f%ftf^f^:-who should be treated after a 
diagnosis of his disease, is diagnosis and cure. 

Thoroughly examined or inspected. This has to be done to 
ensure close privacy*for the king as also to see that no danger to 
his life comes from an assassin or a hostile person. 

Putting ( it ) on paper, committing that to writing. The king was 
always the final authority to give judgment in cases which the 
minister would investigate. ^ 

'-'Lovely because of the absence of ( excessive ) cold 
and heat Cf ^TMIrTT. 1 Com. Ray takes it to 

mean ‘ lovely in the interval ( ) between winter and summer, 
i, e. spring, ---Rushing through the ( first ) hole ( ) 

they can find ; the word ^ meaning ‘ a hole ' signifies ' a weak 
point in man. ' Cf. 1 or the English idiom, 

‘ Misfortunes never come single. ’ 3T53Tr%xrrft-?f which 

never fails, which is invariably true, having no exception. 


VI. 8. Note the use cf which signifies simultaneous 
occurrence. g;f%...^tFRT (^^TOT)- which obstructed the memory 
of my love for the sage’s daughter. si^'i^sq^'f-Wishing to strike, 
desirous of striking, a Future Part, from Compare for a 


similar sentiment,: '3^ I. 
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II i^o IV. 3. 3|^ etc,-This reminds us of 

^udraka’s 1=1^% or ttM in the who too is ever ready to 

help his friend with his crooked stick. V. L. I 

5141'1'4'HHra’fToi: 5r#:-Tbe Brahmanic lustre; said ironically in 

view of his ridicuious attempt to destroy the arrows of love, 
( ^ shall pass ( my ) time. 

picture-tablet. ¥r^|%«^q‘f^^^i'lW:-'furnished with a jewelled marble 
slab. OTi|f<:-An offering of flowers. portrait, a 

picture. 'rRf ra': * . • ^^:“Note the dramatic irony of these 

remarks. The very words which he had said to to stop 

him from babbling his affair with to the inmates of his 

harem, are being returned to him by in such a tragic 

manner. ^ ^ ^:-Having intellect 

like a lump of clay, ‘where understanding is as dense and lacking 
in receptivity, as a clod of earth ; ’ clod-pated, block-head Cf. 

uM w 11. ^ STR^ J1TJI,-The 

acute pang of remorseful meditation on has become 

unbearable to him. qiW Whose 

hearts have become receptacles ( qniw ) of grief, who have given 
themselves up to grief. V. L. ^te^^t=F3|T:-“yields no sense. Ray 
incorrectly translates as Abode of grief. ’ 

etc. Cf ^ % mi: i 

VIIL 90. ^HT^^-has the same sense as * plight, 

miserable condition. ’ 

VI. 9. oq^rferr-Tried ( to follow ), made an attempt ( only ). 
etc. refers to the words of ^ 

I ^ with the flow of 

tears. Devotion to one’s own cause, absorption in 

one’s own object.’ Sanumati means that her eagerness to 
accomplish her purpose for which she came, viz. to witness the 
"king’s condition after Sakuntala’s rejection, has so much affected 
her, that she feels actually delighted to observe the king’s tragic 
plight and his outbursts of grief, 
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To whom her husband is a god, a chaste, faithful wife/ 
M. W. translates it with an Englishman’s outlook, thus “The 
idol or the goddess of her husband ” or as we should say, ‘ a wife 
idolised by her husband. ’ qrRiTrfHr To touch, to hold, to outrage 
the modesty of. The source of birth, 

of your friend i. e. of king’s friend, 

is being spoken of by the king as his wife’s friend. Cf. 

^ t etc. #if...HI^^:“"Sanumati 

means that it is indeed a great wonder that this king should have 
been under such a delusion as to forget everything about 
Sakuntala ; that he remembers her now, the cloud of forgetfulness 
being lifted off his mind, is nothing to be wondered at. qRM-"* 
Are not able. 

VI. 10. The blissful period in the hermitage in the company 
of Sakuntala was so uncommonly delightful that it appears, 
when recalled to the mind, to be a dream ( ) as it were. 

But it cannot be such a vision, since I am sure, I was not under 
the influence of sleep. Was it magic ( ) practised on me by a 

juggler ? But it cannot be that, either, since there was not the 
slightest tinge of unreality in the whole experience, followed by 
the tragic repudiation of the real Sakuntala. In the same manner, 
the idea that it was perhaps some mental delusion or halluci- 
nation, has to be dismissed. If then real, it was so short-lived, 
possibly because the store of my merit which gave me this much 
reward ( qv55 was meagre and got exha- 

usted (%€), by this much experience, as a result of it. Cf. 
go3||3ft il Act II. In this strain does the king 

argue about the nature and the causes of his love’s period with 
Sakuntala. ifFH-Magic, illusion ; used in the Vedanta philosophy 
to signify /The imagining of something which does not actually 
exist, super-imposition of one thing upon another/ ST?tf^lf%“For 
the purpose of never returning, never to come back. 3?%:^IFrr- 


3?c?^^Idl:-All the fondest hopes of meeting Sakuntala once 
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again are veritable Grumblings of the river banks ( ^ ) or like 
falls from a steep precipice, i. e. are to be ruthlessly frustrated 
and crushed. M. W. reads And so ( it~^) has 

become the steep precipice ( ) of my hearths fondest hopes. 
Ray reads“cl^rftd^^ 1 JHRsrf^d’CTqTcTT: 1 according to him, 

refers to the four possibilities, like etc. while the last line 

means, ‘ These are the precipices for my wishes ( ) to 
drop from. ’ The reading and the interpretation given above is 
supported by the com. who remarks:- — 

5RF ?RPCsrr: 1 i \ 

^ rlCTTRTf 

Example, illustration, FTF^to; 

which slipped away from a place which was ordinarily beyond 

reach or inaccessible. ^iRcftq'q'-Fit to be lamented. 

VI. 11. g^^^-good action, merit, q^ f%¥|T53|^--Is to be 

inferred by its result ( q ^ ). ( ^3Tfg^ )-( The 

fingers ) charming with its rosy nails ( ). q^ 

^ cf^which obtained a place.vS^fd'i-Reference, allusion; or 
occasion. all innocently wants to know what occasion 

was there for the king to give her the ring. Pi^ANdT”( By me ) 
who was putting ( the ring on her finger ). 

VL 12. ^-who will lead you to the entrance of 

my inner apartment. The ring had the king’s name 
engraved on it, and it will not, therefore, take more than three 
days for the king’s servant to come to the hermitage to take away 
Sakuntala. 3T^:-Period, interval ( of expectation ), the 
appointment of a period. i^g^TfeTi-made to fail in keeping up 
the promise, frustrated. ^^:^ilHT^:--etc.--And these were 

the very words said by in explanation of the loss of the ring, 
that were jeered at by the king. How could it be 

explained that such (deep) love stands in the expectation of a 
token-ring, for the beloved to be recognised by her lover. ’ 
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VI. 13. ■ 4 ^...^ im^sTsr aTf-?FJr: wf m 

With its lovely ( ) delicate fingers. 3?%^ etc. He means 

that the ring is after all an inanimate object, and is not likely to 
use any discretion and appreciate excellence (gW). He was, 
however, more to blame since he, endowed with rejected 

her when sb^ had come to him of her own accord. 

Whose heart is scorched with remorse (ar^pr). ^ 

The entrance of with the picture of just at a time 

when the king is craving for her sight, is very opportune. 
35 %f:-"The representation ( 3Tg51%^ ) of the various feelings ( of 
fear, bewilderment, curiosity etc. ) is very charming because of 
the lovely posture ) Cf. Com. 

I mrmW 

1 M. Williams translates it thus: ‘ The presence of 
the prevailing sentiment ( love-ifl^ ) is delightful by its sweet 
abiding in every part. ' sight stumbles, as 

it were, over the uneven parts of the body, Lit, on the depres- 
sions and prominences. ‘ The relief or appearance of projection 
and depression in the picture is so well managed that my eye is 
deceived, and seems to follow the inequalities of surface. ' M. W. 

VI. 14. i%l|‘ ^ not be well drawn in a picture, 

falls short of the real because of the painter’s lack of skill. 

improved upon, having been retouched. M. W. 
translates it thus, ‘ whatever is not well ( executed ) in the picture, 
all that is wrongly portrayed ). rfqnrf^-In spite of ( all the 
retouching that is done to the picture ), ciW* • • • • .f^cfii‘rHer 
loveliness is exhibited in the picture, in a slight measure i. e. 
very faintly. He means that with all his effort and skill that he 
could bring to bear on this painting, he has failed in bringing out 
her natural loveliness which could be imitated very faintly, 

The sketch, the delineation. quotes the following 

to define %% ^ 1 

II. of conceit. For the remarks of 
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viz. 1^; etc. compare, ra® 3^^ > 

arfSiW l which shows how has no eye 
for beauty. flt?r?lS;-Having eyes in vain, possessed of sight, which 
serves no purpose. Some read dull— sighted. ’ 35 RI- 

— the flowers from which have been thrown out (lit. 

vomited), ^rqisartwrt-drooping down very much, snr 

qi^-With its fresh foliage glistening with the sprinkling of 
water. sign of love, an indication of passion. 

VI. 15. %g:-The impression of the perspir- 

ing fingers. Wr5tP%f-On the edges of the picture. OTfOTfM ai^- 
A tear-drop fallen on the cheek ( of Sakuntala in the picture ). 
As he was drawing her portrait, the overpowering grief filled 
his eyes with tears, one of which dropped down on the picture. 
^^-A painting brush, a pencil. ^(S'w-'^'Ihld.-By the swelling 
( in colour ) caused by the brush with which the drop was tried to 
be removed. V. L. ^ {^) #E^Wi^-from the coming out or 
puff of the paint ; cf. !• 

VI. 16. W|JRPTR:-Thinking much, showing so much regard. 
PltRir— A river. teWSiST— Having plenty of water, spnwff,-" 
full of love or desire. ’JhFIT — %? 

— ^Mirage. This is a fine illustration of arfil^:- 

favourite. 

VI. 17. The picture was only half-drawn, and these details 
have to be supplied to make the picture complete, 

With couples of swans resting unnoticed on the sandy bank 
(1:^). Plnuu||ftijir:-With the deer sitting or reclining. iD-dji'tl: 
qRff.-The sloping hills of the mountain Himalaya, lit. the father 
of Gauri or Parvati. gnw^;-On both the sides of the river. 

«R555r|il (fitr:). On 

whose branches are suspended the bark-garments. 
JTRf-Scratching or rubbing her left eye. Note how the king wants 
to create an atmosphere of love in the picture. The river Malini 
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with the mountain by its side, the pairs of swans and last of all,, 
the picture of the female deer rubbing her left eye on the horn of 
her mate, the black antelope will certainly lend a peculiar charm 
to this picture of Sakuntala. ^Si^^-Having long beard. JRTiWI- 
Decoration. 

VI. 18. )-OT arm mi With its 

stalk ( ) placed on the ear ®nw. ) 

^1^ cRIrWith its filaments hanging down up to 
the cheeks. ( The lotus-fibre ) soft like the ray of the 

autumnal moon. wr^-Between the two breasts, in the midst 
of her bosom. Cf. ^ JUgci; 1 

3T«rr ’i?irR!H5rRRi^^ U f?TR“ I 40. =^te- 

5|t5^-As if greatly frightened or scared. !Fl5...f8::-Cf. Jf t?sri^ 

I Act I. 3T^5ffcfRr51TfeTr-The chastiser of the impudent, 
reminds him, as it were, of his own words ( %% 

5IRf^ fRJflrfRW;, I Act 1. ) said by him while introducing 

himself to the girls. fgtRRTI^-dear unto the flowering cre- 
epers. <Tft'!rRtI.~FIying or hovering about. 

VI. 19. J[flrTR53Tf^-Waits(for you). arfirsfRi-Politely, nobly, 
in a courteous manner. ^Wf- Wanton, perverse. 

VI. 20. 3Tl^...Jfrq:-3ri^: ^r*. w. cl^ 

Alluring or enticing like an unfaded fresh sprout of a tree. Cf. 

etc. Act I. #?a%-During love’s festivals or' 
love’s banquets. shall get you thrown 

in the prison of the hollow of a lotus. A culprit guilty of 
molesting a woman is punished usually by imprisonment ; and 
the same punishment will therefore be meted out to the bee as 
well, both in his capacity of a king and as her husband. In the 
first Act ( Cf. etc. ), the king’s position was different. 

Both of them, were on equal footing, although later, as a king 
he steps in to ward off his successful rival, tr^ Of 

you, giving such a severe punishment ’ —said, of course, ironica- 
lly. now realises that he too like the 
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rpaH king, had transformed himself into the atmosphere of the 
picture, where the whole scene, he felt, was actually being enac" 
ted before his eyes. 3T;i^7r?n'#-one who had not understood the 
thing, viz. that it was a picture. V. L. sfTR^Irfraf—would mean, 

^ I too realised it just now. ’ TOT- 

»TIiq55;;-Mischief, a wanton, ill-natured act. 

VI. 21. f^^-With a heart fully absorbed (in the 

picture ). f^^ 'l^ d T~Was turned into a picture. He means, he had 
rescued her from the lifeless picture, by the power of his mental 
absorption, and made her live and move before his eyes; by rem- 
inding him that it is a picture, f<^^ has again turned her into 
the picture tj^ftcpi’^sfr-Involving a contradiction between what 
preceded and what followed ( arriT ). She means that his 

actions before ( i. e. when he did not remember her and conse- 
quently most cruelly discarded her ) bear a strange contrast to 
his moping attitude of grief and bereavement. He was stern like 
steel, before, and soft like wax now. The Com. takes it 
differently thus; - <3^ 

IR >33^^: I 

VI. 22. — prevented, barred, Do not 

allow me to see ( her in a picture ). Note the idiom, which is very 
much like the Marathi expression, qif ^ Rft. The tears obstruc- 
ting the lover’s view of his beloved drawn in a picture, is a 
favourite idea of Cf . 

^ t H. J?ct>TR: 

II. 

^RipiPcf; ^ 

(iRRgiTPR fft i9Flr ?r ¥n%ari% II 

II* 10. SWifM-- Wiped away, faily atoned for. 
way, midway* aiw took myself off. I made my esc- 

ape. Lit. my own self was carried off ( by me ). 

Puffed up or elated with vanity, because of the great attention 

( ^fflR ) I show to her. SfTRR ( is afraid 
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of his own safety more than that of the picture. 

From the bane or the deadly poison (sRRSfs) of the harem, 
( which is full of bitter jealousy and hatred ). V. L. 

From the noose of perfidy of the harem. ’ ugrraiFqRW- 
^^-Respects or shows his regard to his first love. It is read 
as one sentence by some. Cf. iIFPOT ^i^orr 

II The various items of revenue ; Ray 

‘ several receipts. ’ f%w.-died. cTIW-Poor man I ^tpTcfRI. 
qj^:-Polygamy, especially among the rich, was the rule of 
the day. He had as it were a right to marry many wives, because 
he had ample wealth ! merchant from Saketa i. e. 

Ayodhya. The rite performed on the quickening of the 

foetus’ with a view to secure the birth of a male child. It is second 
of the 16 ^^^s, coming next after the w-TTfr ceremony, and 
performed generally in the third or fourth month after conception. 
Cf. 

*1^ II The ceremony consists in placing m grain and 

two FIW grains ( representing the male organs of generation 
on the right palm of the lady, who is to swallow them, along 
with some cream, to the accompaniment of the sacred Mantras. 
ft 3 ^-Property, wealth. 

VI. 23. i ) except it be a sinful relation ; for 

instance, that of a husband to a widow, (ii) The wicked 
excepted ; i. e. if the man is a sinner and a culprit, and 
therefore deserves no patronage from the king. 

( Of families ) that are supportless by the lapse of progeny ( that 
would have maintained the continuity ). At the end 

i. e. the death ( ®Rwr ) of the representative of the race or the 
original stock. would properly mean the original pro^nitor 

but here it means ' the stock-main, the eldest surviving son. ’ 
^ and M. W. read FmFiF% ' 

5q1%!Fr- . . . m- W-^'^ho despised 

the bliss that waited on him. 
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VI. 24. 3TTc?n% Although myself was implanted 

( in her womb ), she was sown with myself, i. e. she bearing my 
second self in her womb.’ This refers to the belief that a child 
is an incarnation or a reproduction of one’s own self. Cf. 

1 3TTOT I ^ ^ II- 

Also q#3fRT 5nr# ^ 

II ^^ssit^-The stability of the family. 5p%-At the 
proper season; if 3Tcfn%“is read, then it has to be construed with 
c^toT, meaning ' forsaken at a wrong time, when just the harvest 
was ready. ’ Uninterrupted. ’ She knows that he has 

a son from Sakuntala Have reached a critical state, 

( when they have become apprehensive as regards offerings to 
them in future, after me. ’ ). 

VL 25. 5^4inn^"~prepared in accordance with the 

scriptural texts, m ^ d I ft -Li bations. Offers. V. L. 

I M ^k l^^ ' ^ -destitute of progeny, deficient in offspring, 
|g%^ ““Remaining after being used for washing the tears 
( caused by this galling thought), jff^trn^-.-This shows how 
keen was the king’s anxiety, caused by an implicit faith in the 
prevailing notion of the SrMdha ceremony and its efficacy. 

the fault of the intervening curtain that obscures 
the view. She means, the king has a son, but because of his 
ignorance of this fact, he bewails his childless condition, like a 
man groping in the darkness, the light being obscured by the 
screen. Read ftt^-Happy, satisfied. 3jf,..^g^:-Eager to have 
their share of oblations in a sacrifice. The kings used to perform 
great sacrifices in celebration of joyful occasions like marriage 
etc. and Indra as also the other inferior gods were invited to 
partake of portions intended for them. The mother of 

Indra viz. who was the wife of 

Ti4:““Wr ^*-~Who has his pride removed, humbled, insulted, Cf, 

'T^rf^ ' ?!|«> XIIL7. g^-An evil spirit, ( ijjr ). 

5^:-^ is used in Masc. Plural to denote, ‘ a house, or a wife. ’ 
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VI. 26. blunder through carelessness, a false 

step through heedlessness. 5rt^;-A question asked, with 

a peculiar change in the tone which is suggestive of the reply. 
This is called a I STi^ or STl^sfT- 

( ) used in calling for assistance. srq-- 

»raT ^ g't-cn^-Whose neck is bent backwards. V. L. 

which means the same thing. 
?ft^oiW“who is being cut violently { ) into pieces. V. L, 

J?W' = fiPW“Cut into three pieces. ^HTV~ A protection for the 
hand or fore-arm, a leather band, a handguard. 


VI. 27. ^fffPTij^-Struggling { to escape ). ^Rist-Refuge, 
protector. Cf. ^ 531#^: < SW®. pWRiq-;-^-^-3T?rira- 
q:-An eater of dead bodies, a carrion-eater. 


VI. 28. i|-A royal swan or a flamingo is supposed to 
have the power of separating milk from water ; hence we have 
the Cf. IT SlfeST 

f(# li ift^'* 18. ^!1?5W c[5^ etc. » 

vnfo f^o I. 13. 3TTdfe;-is the name of Indra’s charioteer. 


VI. 29. mark, a target. f^g-By Hari i. e. 

Indra. JRrr^ etc. Construe gcit trafsd', 

If ) 1 SRfTx^^Ill^-Softened with kindly favour. 

^fergfnWrA gerund used with the aqtrw viz. 

‘ Beaten like a sacrificial animal.’ Cf. i JT° 

X. 89. Son of the demon He had 

hundred arms and as many heads. These %!js were sometimes 
called ^lirq's, from their mother who, as well as was 
one of the wives of and daughters of ’ M. W. iTR^:- 
A celebrated divine sage, usually reckoned among the ten sfsift^s, 
first created by wifl. He acts as a Mnd of messenger of the gods. 

VI. 30. g':-i. e. The host of demons, called 
^ si3jtspi:-Invincible, unconquerable. Cf. l. 

It should be distinguished from 3 T%rt: l ^ra^:-An 

epithet of Indra, meaning ‘one who has performed hundred 
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sacrifices (m).’ He is so called because the rank whjch he 
occupies is unattainable excepting through a hun dred or 

‘ horse-sacrifices’. Cf. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rm II III. 49. ?arf%?i%-In the fore-front ( RRftr } of the 
bLle, at the head of the fight. Read Slfcsq-Acted, behaved 
^ H:-Having some reason, ( which 

I did not know ). 

VI 31. ^ ^ ?f:--With its fuel stirred. 

ftafrI-.-provoked. ' molested. Wt pif-expands its ^^hood^ V.^L. 
•m. ^m-Through provocation. V.L. OTTif.. The 

lord of the heaven, i. e. Indra. q-R?rar4 ^-Having acquainted 
( the minister ) of this circumstance. 

VI. 32. %q^"Single, unaided ( by my bow ). 
Employed, engaged. 


ACT VII 


P. 210. 3TRjRFrR“The aarial path. ^iFf-also means a 
‘ conveyance’. 1^: ^ ?f; 1 I One^who 

has executed or carried out the orders given to him. 
j|gTOi“Because of the high mark of respect or extraordinary 
honour. 3?gqf?tn3ri- e. Unworthy, not deserving. 

The word can be construed with both and 

Mark the modesty of the king. He is illustrating 
the saying I 3^'4Rpf~etc. But both 

are dissatisfied with what they have done. The king feels 
that the respect shown to him was out of all proportion to the 
services rendered while Indra feels that he could not adequately 
reward the king for his timely and generous services. 

VII. 1. siqTTH^t-The previous obligations: i. e, the 
signal service you rendered to the leader of gods. sr^Ri^:- 
Honour. . Amazed at { your ) heroic deed. 

A valorous deed. A feat. etc. the king did 

expect that he would be honoured by Indra for the great feat of 
arms achieved by him in vanquishing the demons. And so he 
was so to say anticipating some reception. But what actually 
took place far exceeded his imagination and so he says that the 
reception was beyond even the pale of imagination or expectation. 
By even the most powerful stretch of my imagination I could not 
have hoped for the honour I received. 3P|^:-3lfq|qq:-Beyond 
reach. fara#T-Dismissing. Bidding fareweU.3T^5EfqtR%f%q°-etc. 
Seated on half of the throne of Indra.-Sharing the throne with 
Indra. This was supposed to be a very high mark of honour 
for the mortals and many even in the Durbar of Indra craved for 
it. Cf. ’Tiqliiqisf^ralr I ^ 

VII. 2. a i^q % qpjq q 7 -Etc. qqjq. The son of Indra, who 
was standing close by, was inwardly-in the heart of his 
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Iiearts-longing for that garland. Indra knew that and hence 
Etc. He simply cast a glance at his son and smiled, 
'BTI^-Rubbed. fft^F^^-^Marked by the yellow sandal. 
Fastened. 

VIL 3. This explains why Indra often used 

to take the aid of his mortal friends to oust out the demons. 
There is of course the other reading which absolves 

him from this draw-back. fif^-The heaven. ‘“^^r-The v/ord 
•ero* is generally used in the singular: here it is peculiar use 
3^0 Etc. With the thorns in the form of demons extracted. 

> By the flat-jointed ( arrows ) or 
smooth-jointed: -The reference here is to the 

fourth, Man-lion incarnation of Visnu. The king is compared 
to this particular Avatara of Visnu in that both freed the 
heaven from the tyranny of the demons. The arrows of 
are on a par with the claws of Nara-Sihha with 
which he tore to pieces the demon Hiranya-Kasipu father 
of Prahlada. 





Vn. 4. ^cql^-Etc, But the king would not admit any 
such idea. The servants succeed in mighty enterprises only 
because they have the moral support of their masters. Their 
ability is only like reflected light — The quality 

of ‘ Thinking well of ' or honouring giving patronage. 
or the forefront-3?^ or Dawn by himself could never 

have been able to dispel the darkness but for the patronage it 
receives at the hands of the sun. Cf. also-W%W 
f|^r i Btc. The glory of the king 

had already reached the heaven; and the celestial bards were 
already busy composing panegyrics about his wonderful feat of 
arms. ^ Sublimity-beauty or grandeur. 



VIL 5. ^ ^ I The denizens of 

heaven. i^fej^f^fq-The remnants or residues of the paints. 

means;* cutting off. ^ But it has also the sense of 
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Sr^'l^ nSS Jwas provided by .he 

T^^ohd^rink-verses-capable of being sung, or set to music. i ne 

rrarl^^ would mean- q^s.’ They choose only melodious 

expJ^'ssT^which could be sung. On his way to the heavei^. 
the king was not in a mood to indulge m sight-seeing. ^ ^ ^ 

hL Lv back he wants to visit all the different charming spots. 
i!J^S'on apreviousday. qf%-In the course of 

^wiS^Wing to Hindu mythology, the heavenly ^gton 
^divided into seven Paths of Courses, with a particdar or 
‘ A frsr Tbe first of these seven vayu—sn^irgas 

r!ray^ 5Sbas is identical with the bhuvar-loka, 

reJon ^tending from the bhur-loka, or 

[comprising the earth, and the ‘^[5 jf 

upwards to the sun. The wind assigned to this Marga is c^ea 

avaha and its office is to bear along the atmosphere, clouds, 
avaha, ana irs ouiv.c ^ swar-Ioka 

meteors lightmng, etc. The i(ipntified in the 

or heavenly region with which Swarga is often identified in m 

Mowffig orde?:-The 2nd Marga is that of the sun; and i^s 
wind, called pravaha or pravaha, causes ffie sun to ^ . 

that of the moon, its wind sanivaha or samvaha impels the 

4th that of the nakastra. or lunar ^ the 

udvaha, causes the revolution of these astensms; 5 * that offfie 

graha, or planets ; its wind vivaha hears along tne ^venp 

6ththat oftheSaptarsior seven stars of the ’ 

wind parivaha bears along these luminanes, as well as the swar 
ganga or heavenly Gangas [ saptarshi-chakram s^^'f^sam 
shashthah parivahas tatha : not as Dn ®°®htlmg^ th?next 
santarshi-chakram swarga-gah, etc. ] : it appears from _ 

verse that this was the Marga in which Indra’s car was a 

moment moving ; 7 th that of dhruva, or the polar star, the pivo 
or axis of the whole planetary system, to '^h^eh. according o 
theVisnu-Purana [ pp. 230, 240, Wilson], all the celesta 
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luminaries are bound by aerial cords, and are made to travel In 
their proper orbits, being kept in their places by their respective 
bands of air. According to the Bramhanda-puraaa, from which, 
as quoted by Katavema, the above account is taken, the wind of 
the 7th Marga, causing the revolution of the polar-star, is 
paravaha [ or paravaha ] . ” 

VIL 6. ^ ^ The triple 

streamed river-”i. e. the Ganges. Cf rfiff t It has 

three courses ( 1 ) Flowing through the Heaven and identical 
with the Milky way and named Mandakini. ( 2 ) The second is 
on the Earth named and ( 3 ) third is in the Patala, the 

residence of Daityas and Nagas-and named 

Located in Heaven. It is possible to 
interpret it as SlfclWq; the glory of Heaven. m- 

^ ^ duly distributing 

their rays. e%fif^-The luminaries. 

The reference is to the Dwarf, or incarna- 
tion of Visnu. The story is told thus: A particular demon named 
had become all powerful and reigned ovei* all the three 
worlds. To relieve Indra of the oppression of Visnu went 
to him in the form of a dwarf, ^ was performing a sacrifice 
and he had declared that he would give to all the suitors. 

But here was a curious demand of only ' three steps * which was 
granted immediately. But then, the dwarf assumed gigantic 
dimensions and pervaded the whole of the Earth only with his 
one step. The second pervaded the entire heavenly region. And 
now he asked for room for the third step. But knew 
now who the suitor was and in his great joy he offered the Lord 
his head for the third step. Visnu pressed him down to the nether 
regions, but being pleased with his devotion, he gave Mm 
the Sovereignty of Patala and himself remained as his doorkeeper 
in the form of the dwarf. Thus, the region was rendered absolute* 
ly pure-it was in fact consecrated by the second step of Visnu. 
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Rl^:-Treading of step. It is for this that Visnu is named as 
' (rl^^-Com. qw<i|d ^ l The third, 

and footh lines are read differently — 

cfFf ^T%rRf it 

The only difficulty is regarding the name of the wind. 
According to this reading, the region or Path would belong to the 
second course and not to the sixth. 

internal as also the external senses. The 
sense-organ, according to the Samkhya system are divided into 
two classes-Internal or external, and in^#5[W. The 

latter are again subdivided into two-^n%f^s and each 

having five subdivisions. The Internal organs are three-JFfgj, 
and efi^-Individuality or self-consciousness, ‘^-the 
heart or the organ of feeling, sometimes is added to the list. For 
the expression Cf. also. I IV. 

5^qT7^-The path of clouds* But this means that the chariot has 
descended with the speed of lightning-traversing the four inter- 
vening 3RWS within no time. The Bengali reading ' ’ in the 

preceding stanza for removes this difficulty as the 

transition in that case would be from one iipf to the other. 

VII. 7. Through the interstices of spokes. Trici%:; 

etc. The birds, it appears, could conveniently fly through 
the interstices of spokes of the chariot. The xTRl^s are classical 
rain-birds. fftfir:-Names of Indra’s horses. Cp.I.Act 
etc. w I * The horses were shining 

because of the flashes of lightning, or Tin- 
ged with, covered with. qcPRtr- I Indicates. 

Therim- s^ife^’W-Bedewed with drops ( of water), 

W ^ I the land within ( your ) 

jurisdiction“which is under (your) control. 3TT^[%#rr:’-aT!^ 
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VII. 8. The king is now giving the description of the earth 
•as he sees from a great height. It is an aerial pen-picture. 
^j73M^7“Rising upwards. Shooting up. At first when the king 
was at a great distance from the earth, the earth and the moun- 
tains appeared to be on the same level. But as the king began to 
descend down rapidly, the earth appeared also to have slipped 
down from the mountain-tops. ^^<lF^:-Because of the rise ( i. e» 
coming into sight ) of the trunks. state of 

being enveloped in foliage. The trees had worn so to say the 
veil in the form of thick foliage and so could not be disting- 
uished from a great height. •e'^'WId^-From expansion or contin- 
uity. 53l{^~Manifestation. WW: WH 1 

3TFRr: J Rivers. ^^^-By one throwing up. The earth 
appeared as if it were being thrown upwards by somebody. 
^^jg^IM^TI^-Plunging, merging in the eastern and western Seas. 
Cf. mm ^ i Evening 

cloud. qit^:~A bar. ' the golden-peaked ’ one of the 

sacred mountains among the Himalaya chain. It is adjacent to 
Kailasa and inhabited by or the servants of 

5W‘- * d'cgW. 1 These are so called because they are said 
to have the body of a man and the head of a horse. They are 
also called or 

vii. 9. wftf^ I wm 

I “From the sun of the self-existent one. Kasyapa is the son 
of 3?^^ ( and so called ?|ltR ) and the grandson of WIH: He is 
called 5F5fPn%~or the lord of creation, but he is not one of the 
seven original 5r5iTTl%s nor of the ten mentioned by He is 
here said to be one of the iT^rmcfs, who were Brahma’s sons, 
created by him to supply the universe with inhabitants. He 
married the thirteen daughters of but the eldest one 
was his favourite with whom he is practising penance here. 
OT^^n^like is a denominative from 

^Rife-Xhe fortunes or blessings ( which can be acquired by 
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paying homage to these revered ascetics ) cannot be pa^d by« 
In the first act also he just has the same feeling 

’ where he meets Sakuntala for the first time. 
Now also, his reunion with her is due to his reverence for these 
ascetics. SfspT: sOT'i-A noble resolve, or a fine or capital idea. 
Cf. SEH*: 1 

VIL 10. P. from Commenced. 

of thee-checking tlie speed. The chariot glided down on the 
earth without making any sound whatsoever. _ This is the differ- 
ence between the car of Indra and that of mortal kings. 

VIL 11. We get a very vivid description of the sage who is 
much absorbed in his austerities that he has lost all regard for 
his body- which is covered over with an anthill The instr. 

is fc^ibip’^^-showing ^^-closely sticking or encircled 

by. circles of creepers-coils. at€^l!f^“‘COvering 

the shoulders, filf^’^-filled with. 5r4>:]'%f^x^q~We can take it as 
an or as two separate words. dT- t 

^ I of severe austerities, about you ? 

What do you intend to do ? 

VIL 12. iflii-sustenance. i. e. Proper, suita- 
ble, habitual, i Even when there were 

desire-yielding trees. ^^f^-Brown. -self-control The sages 
already possessed the things which are eagerly sought by others. 
^3ic#Nt-Soaring high, lofty. ^a^F^-The daughter of ^aj-Aditi. 

etc,~The saints must be seen at their leisure: i. e. 
we must wait till an opportune moment to see the 
saints-i. e. should not visit them at an odd hour or when they are 
otherwise engaged. Cf. ^JcOR; i-Theking, therefore, 

is conscious that others also have their own engagements. 
There is the reading ^ — The subject matter 

deserves some waiting ( on our -part ): i. e. The sage would 
take some time before he would finish his discourse on the 
so it would be better on the part of the king to 
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see him after a while. Seeking an opportune moment. 

i^#Rt-An omen. 

VII. 13. — ^iJ%Wi-To obtain ( my ) desire-viz. 

Sakuntala. i. e. 1 cherish absolutely no hope s of o btaining her. 
*I 3 ksftf<rni-Slighted-spumed before. % qTO^-( 1 ) Misery 
alone surrounds me or ( 2 ) The bliss is turned into misery. 

Naughtiness, wilfulness— Cf. The sense in gj: in 

II. argspartTW-.-Being closely followed by, from srg+^sq;;- 
‘ flying after closely following ’. 

VII. 14. 3 rR^"Rough— handling. Hard pulling. 

Not different from ( our ) children. Just like ( our ) children. 
^ft?r;-one of the 12 kinds of sons, enumerated by Manu. 

Etc. The king is here generalising 
a great truth. Generally those who have no children crave 
eagerly for them. They then shower all their affections on 
the children of other people. Childlessness is a sort of a 
gap in life which these men try to fill up with small children 
belonging to strangers even. qcWl^-Denominative from 

A very fine touch of child-psychology. The child 
wants to Tidicule the woman who tried to scare it. is 

sign of contempt. 

VII. 15. tT«n^:-waiting (only) for fuel. 

( The boy ) so to say ( possesses ) the germ of mighty energy 
( or spirit ). The child is the father of man and so the king 
could judge from the undaunted spirit displayed by the boy that 
he is destined to be an eminent personality. The child is not 
to be easily outwitted. It is not prepared to give up the thing in 
hand for something which is simply a promise. It stretches out 
its ha nd to get the toy-when the king gets an opportunity to 
notice the lines on its hand. 

VII. 16. Ji^flj^o-Desired or coveted object, amw-longing, 
eagerness or craving. Wi| 5#c[T*. 
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( The hand ) whose fingers were united together by a web* 
webbed hand ' is indicative of great valour, 
etc. The hand is compared to a lotus-^whose petals cannot be 
(distinctly ) seen-"( because of their closeness ), 
or m I if we take it as an adjective to 

otherwise ^ ?PTl which made the lotus red. 

The redness of the lotus and the hand are to be compared 
ircii'qf^i'q-A solitary or single lotus i 

Unmanageable, difficult to be coaxed or naughty. Cf. 

■where the king applies the adjective to his eye-HTW^dfg 

VIL 17. Here we get a fine picture of those who are blessed 
with children. 3TR5^^~sIightly perceptible. 
their innocent smiles : lit. for no reason, 3?o3|^-indistiiict, 
^^]grfrf?(rr:~longing. the grasp of his hand which 

is very difficult to loosen. 

VIL 18. ( 4^: )-"( Forbearance ) 

that takes delight in giving protection to (all) animals. 
V. L. thy father.-Lit. of the source, used for 

1^:. Cf, the word which is also used in 

this way. ^ The simile In the 

second line is not, however, quite a happy one. 
owing to the reliance in the place.~”Circum3tantiaI evidence. The 
whole incident-viz grgprf’s seeing the boy-is psychologically very 
interesting. He experiences a sort of paternal feeling for the boy, 
but he dare not express it even to himself. He says it only in a 
round about way. Resembling the form.’ 

Not averse. Not untractable. * against the course 

or direction of hair. ' - Family, pedigree. Cf, 

#3 etc. 

VIL 20. Abounding in pleasures of senses. V 

g^r!B%5-white due to chunam. from to wisin pv; ; 

TT^ %5~Where the vows of asa^nV:-:;: 
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alone ( are pracfea ). It was a common practice with ancient 

Indian kings to retire into forest and lead the life of a hermit 

after they had reigned for a sufficiently long period-entrusting 
the whole responsibility to their sons. aTRJPW-By their own 
means. I The difficulty is that no mortal could of his 

own accord, reside in a place like this-viz the part of heaven. 
Hence the query. giafvq-Relationship. etc. to indulge 

in a gossip regarding the wife of another is ungentlemanly ; f • 

The king was anxious to know the name 
of the mother of the boy- But his sense of propriety does not 
allow him to put a blunt question. Now he knows the name- 
and once more tliere is reason for him to hope-that after all the 
boy might he his own son. ’ mere mention of the 

name,3ito-^ I Elder sister. ?? 3 TO<WI.-The amu- 
let or the talisman. also means a herb. This might 

have been a sort of a locket worn on the wrist. This picking up of 
the is the last and convincing incident. Now there remains 

no doubt whatsoever in the mind of ^sipg’-after he is acqu- 
ainted with the history of the amulet by the two ladies, strrw- 
The natal ceremony. It is the fourth of the twelve Samskaras 
or purificatory rites described by Manu and the first after the 
child’s birth. It is performed by giving the child honey and 
clarified butter out of a golden spoon, before sep^ating the na- 
vel string. l^rf^-The change-transformation ; contradic- 

tion, dispute. This contradiction is convincing. vl,=b^«{lTO“The 
single braid is a sign of mourning. A Hindu woman is supposed 
not to comb her hair in the absence of her husband. Cf. Megh. V. 
90. STRH etc. Sakuntala had given up all hopes of reunion 
with Hence, she cherishes no hope even when she learns 

the incident. The news is too good to be true for 

her; gfri^-Natural state. i^-Change. 3isjqT--etc. 
it appears, had however prepared tlie ground, 

VII. 21. sRl^ etc. This shows her absolute indifference to 
outwardly appearance. -^-Emaciated. She 
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is observing this ' vow of separation^ for me-who was so liarsh 
to her. a favourable turn, ending favou- 

rably. Sakuntaia at present is in a ‘tight corner' so to .say. 
She could not recognise the king in whom remorse had wrought, 
a complete change. Then she had great misgivings regarding 
her fortune. She, therefore, thinks twice before acce:ptiiig even 
facts. 

VIL 22. ^iii^pi^-Darkness in the .form of delusion. 

Eclipse. was the forth of the twenty seven daughters of 

Daksa and most beloved spouse of the Moon. 

VIL 23. ""Unadorned, i. e. without any e. 

toilet ^ etc. Sakuntaia, instead of giving a direct reply, asks the 
boy to consult his destiny. This is the height of pathos. The king 
also could not contain himself any longer and so he begs her 
unconditional, sincere apology-and not content with mere words, 
even falls prostrate at her feet. 


VIL 24. Grief. Unpleasantness. sj^^ff-^-Those who 
are completely under the sway of delusion. \ 

Mostly such, such for the most part, P^-~Some 

commentators make the king fall down at her feet before repeat- 
ing the stanzas, which would mean that the king repeats the 
verse falling prostrate at the feet of Sakuntaia and she also listens 
patiently and then asks him to rise up. But this would be very 
unnatural. to virtuous conduct : q%j|3T- 

^f^pq^Drawing towards its issue, on the point of becoming mature, 
about to ripen. Sakuntaia is after all a Hindu lady and rather 
than blame her husband for having repudiated her, she blames 
her own fate! 


VIL 25. ij^-Formerly, i. e. at the time of repudiating her. 
3 ^ ‘!g fe s-Curved. \ srg^-remorse. tear- 
drop. acted adversely. % etc. the king wants to 

see the ring once more in its proper place. So he says ‘ let the 
creeper bear the fruit as the mark of the union ( or advent ) of 
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the season ( of spring ). Here the ring is the fruit, the 

creeper and goRT-the Vernal Season. But Sakuntala had enough 
of the ring. She is not prepared to trust it again ! 

VII 26. ^ I H*® bow having accomplished all 

the work, the thunderbolt of Indra is merely an embellishment for 
him. fll^^-Turned away from_resting from its work, sigvnw- 
Prowess. “ftip indicative of. 

VII. 27. etc. This refers to the solar 

light' There are supposed to be twelve STlf^s for twelve 
monfts and are described as the sons of ^ and The 

gods Visnu and Indra are reckoned amongst their sons ; According 
to the commentator 5 f^<q[T-refers to the twelve digits of the sun. 
TUPTPP^-The lord of a share in ( every ) sacrifice, or SJIRFII:- 
Gods-those who enjoy a share in sacrifices Indra 

also is said to be their son. 3?T^: cR'.-Higher even than the 
self-existent (Brahman). V. L. srptm-.-The self-existent one. 
This seems to be better: i. e. though there was no necessity for 
him to be born, still he chose this couple as his father and 
mother, q^: pq: The Highest Being, ^ 1-That 

which sleeps or abides in the body, The servant, 

f^% 5 r-The king wants to imply that he is but an humble servant 
of their son. 

Vn. 28. I The Wife of Indra. 

VII. 29. Piety or faith. — Repre^nts Sakuntala. lc[rF|_~ 

ealth = 3TO5PI-The offspring. •i%f§r:-The Precept, or practice, 
Cf. the same idea in t 

II. 16. 

VII. 30. i^ifttl-The cause. %iJr^-The effect: The 
cause must always precede the effect. But here the order 
reversed. And hence the favour is apj^-unprecedented. 
■Creators, ordainers. sfifRitr-Hand-maid, servant, 
is a Cf.-qRRn3%5^: etc. 
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^-After some time. the some ^ ^ 

« But W was the originator of the 

‘race; we have, therefore, to take it as simply of your j^e. 
yourdescendent.§^isall along feeling uneasy for his repu- 
Ltion of Especially the fact that he spumed her whm 

she went to him of her own accord and later on began to p^ 
for her-is inexplicable to him. So at last he aste the sage to erfi- 

ghten him on this point. 

personally witnessed by her (i. e. by or (2) who te 

dear marks of distress (on her face). sr^^iFT-.-Termmatmg with. 
This removal of misunderstanding was of course very esseimak 
Otherwise the memory of 'it would have haunt^ them both 

throughout their Ife. tR^fm-Blarne; ‘ 


VII. 32. gpiT-The image or reflection. K a^^-h^ no 

effect. Cf. JT ’’5^- j 

34. § 55 *ira^-It finds easy access to...Cf. The idea in gfR 

si¥i^ * 

cRia^-The stability or performance of ( my ) family. OT 

VII. 33. uneven ground* Cf. 

giH-Raghu’u. 72. fCr^-wiU 

Sesent tense has the sense of Future. Cf.3f*%%« 
etc. leSm-According to Hindu mythology, the E^ 
consisted of seven islands; the one inhabited by 
was called ^ so named because of his 

ersal supporter. This sam^ was the ^Jjor^f flie^aitta^ 

vasand Paiidav^. we -expect ^ 

invoke (aU blessings). The news h^ got to be commumcated to 

spq' and so an aerial messenger is dispatched. 

Vn 34 (abundant) 1(1:: very liberal 

in selLg do^ow” ^’-stretched out. Spread over. 

long-spread sacrifices. L. rfNW 
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^'rifeff-CycIes, revolutions. In this way by reciprocal friendly 
acts, pass the time etc. Cf . Bhag. n: l 

'TOtt II HI. 11. The two worlds. Cf. 

also Raghu. I. 26. ^<d'{IW>i“The (formal) closing stanza of the 
drama containing blessings to all and put in the mouth of some 
venerable person entitled to give such blessing ; it is named in 
honour of the founder of the science of dramaturgy and 
music. He is also supposed to be the author of and is 

said to have superintended the exhibition of the drama Laxmi^- 
Swayamvara of Saraswati-in Indra’s Heaven. 

VII. 35. gtn^^-The Muse of Learning and Speech. 
great on account of their knov/ledge of veda. 
honoured, i. e. Let those, who are masters of learning be 
properly respected. «fl^3t^:-An epithet of Siva ; blue and red. 
This is variously explained; I or ::I{55; 

^ i and so on. ( i ) TITOT aiHT 

I ‘The wives of the deities were supposed to 
personify tlieir energy or active powers, ’ or ( 2 ) It might refer 
to the eight Saktis of Siva, or ( 3 ) 5ife-Majesty-prowess in 
general. So exemption from further transmigration is the 
Summum bonum-which the writer asks for. The play begins 
and also ends with a prayer to Siva-who had a large temple in 
Ujjayini-The city of Vikramaditya and the abode of the poet. 
‘ Both actors and spectators would probably repeat the prayer 
after the speaker and appropriate it to themselves. ’ ( M. W . ). 
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